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THEX SAID A TEACHER, Speak to us of Teach- 
ing 

Anti he said 

No man can reteal to jou aught but that which 
alreadj lies half asleep in the daw ning of j our know I 
edge 

The teacher w ho w alks in the shadow of the temple 
among his followers gives not of his wisdom hut rather 
of liis faith and his lovingness 

If he IS indeed wise he does not bid you enter the 
house of his w'isdom but rather leads } ou to the thresh 
hold of y our own mind 

The astronomer mav speak to j ou of his understand 
ing of space, but he cannot give y ou his understanding 

The musician may sing to you of the rhy thm which 
IS in all space but he cannot give you the ear which 
arrests the rhythm nor the voice that echoes it 

And he who is versed m the science of numbers can 
tell of the regions of weight and measure but he cannot 
conduct you thither 

For the vision of one man lends not its wings to 
another man 

And even as each one of y ou stands alone m God s 
knowledge, so must each one of you be alone m his 
knowledge of God and in his understanding of the earth 
— Kahul Gibran 


Preface 


That this IS a '^talking" age, no one will deny As a result 
of technological advances in radio, television, and recording, 
man has become increasingly dependent on the spoken nord 
There is practically no aspect of modern life — international, 
national, or local — that is not presented on television or radio, 
mentioned by a public speaker, or discussed m a formal or 
informal meeting 

Good speech is increasingly required in many careers and 
professions but m none is it more important than in teaching 
Fundamentally, the problem for the teacher has not changed 
His voice and speech have always been his most potent tools 
Knowledge of subject matter is of little value without the abil 
ity to communicate "What has happened, houever, is that 
the increased emphasis on the spoken word has focused atten- 
tion more sharplj than ever before on the quality of the 
teacher s voice and speech 

Less than half a century ago, students were restricted to 
hearing predommantiv the speech of their own geographic 
areas Even a cursorj glance at the number of radio and 
telcMsion sets m this country indicates that such restriction 
no longer holds With motion pictures, radio and television 
wnthin reach of a large percentage of the population everj- 
onc is now exposed to a wide variety of speech patterns many 
of which are good Students raaj now compare the speech of 
other parts of the English speaking world with that of their 
own neighborhoods The teacher must not fall short of the 
standards to which children are exposed m other media of 
communication 
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viu 

This book sets forth the most pressing problems of the class- 
loom teacher ivith regard to ‘>peech, describes the mechanism 
of speech stresses the value of a scientific approach to lan- 
guage, analyzes the sounds of English, discuses the problems 
of oral interpretation and dramatics which most frequently 
confront the teacher, describes newer methods of group dis- 
cussion dtscus^^es speech patliology, includmg functional, or- 
ganic and emotional speech disorders with suggestions for 
correctiv e procedures , pre-'Cnts practical problems m siieech for 
all teachers, and contains extensive exercise material, bibhog- 
raphies and a wide variety of selections for oral interpretation 
As part of his professional traimng, everj teacher should 
develop a philosophy concerning the place of speech m hts 
profes'iional life He should not limit his attention and effort 
to his own personal improvement in speech He should be 
able to recognize superior speech and to advise students about 
curricular and extra curricular activities for enrichment of their 
speech He should be able to recogmze tlie more obvious 
speech defects m his students Although he need not be an 
expert speech correctiomst he should know when the services 
of one are needed and he should lie able to supplement the work 
of the correctionLst when necessary He should know, also, 
the miportance of a sympathetic attitude toward the speech 
defective, whose problems are mamfold in a world that places 
a premium on conformitj 

This book IS designed not only to help students m schools 
of education but also to serve as an aid to teachers in service, 
C'speciallj w here the speech arts are involved It offers a basic 
and comprehensive treatment of the fundamentals of speech 

D M 
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PART I 
THE PROBLEM 



CHAPTER 1 


The Role of Speech in Teaching 


Speech is the most potent tool of the teacher No matter 
what subject be teaches, no matter what level he addresses — 
from the kindergarten through the graduate school — he com 
municates orally most of the time If teaching- were mereJj 
the imparting of facts anj number of substitutes could be 
found for the teacher Reading hstenmg to radio or tele 
vision enrolhng in correspondence courses and many other 
activities might take his place Teaching however, should 
transcend the stage of fact gathering and should be a stim 
ulating force in fostering enthusiasms that will last long after 
students have left schools and universities 

Every teacher must become aware of the importance of 
voice and speech m awakening interests and m inspiring a love 
of learning To the extent that his oral presentation of the 
materials of instruction is mtelbgible sympathetic and en 
thusiastic he wall be able to direct students in such a wav that 
they will find his enthusiasm contagious In this connection 
I\ or Brown -w rites ^ 

I feel that most people who enjoy their reading today must o \e 
something perhaps far more than they realize to a teacher who 
could light up a hue of poetrj or explain just why certain savings 
as well as certain doings vibrate in the memory These are the 
men and \^omen in whose hands our bounteous inheritance of words 
so Hrgol} lies To them every writer should be grateful since thej 
determine the quahtj of his audience And not writers only The 

Bro n Ivor J Ci e 1 on Mi/ Ilorct and Say ike Mord hew lork E P 
Dutton C Co 194S pp 19-11 
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essence of living is the power of appreciation, the 8a\ onng of thoughts 
and things Ho who does not enjoj does not U'e 

Teaclung is a dramatic art The teacher, like the actor, 
should be trained to speak clearly and intelbgiblj m an accept- 
able pattern of English, to use his voice efRcientlj and effcc- 
tivelj, and to appreciate, as the actor must, the tremendous 
force of the spoken word 

From a practical standpoint, correct use of the \ oice is most 
important The teacher who uses his voice unwi'^eb may 
suffer from imdue fatigue or from the vocational hazard of 
chrome larjngitis, a distressing disease for the patient as well 
as those forced to listen to him Continued misuse may lead 
to a more “jenous condition, the growth of nodules or what 
are commonly referred to as “smger’s nodes ” The inevpen- 
enced teacher who tries to ‘ talk louder” may do irreparable 
harm to his throat and subsequently to his health 
Some knowledge of the structure of the organs of speech 
and voice plus a satisfactory techmque for u'^ing these organs 
will repay the speaker immeasurably He wall not only speak 
more pleasantly, be will also avoid fatigue and decrease his 
susceptibilitj to laryngitis, which is almost always caused by 
mi'suse of the voice 

Imitation The usual way to learn a language is through 
imitation A child generally learns from his mother and re- 
members nothing about the process because it has gone on at 
such an early age By the time he goes to school, the av erage 
child has fairly well set language habits, many of which may 
be incorrect During the early y ears of the elementary school, 
because his speech patterns are in a somewhat formative stage, 
he tends to mutate, consciously or unconsciously , the speech of 
his teachers In connection with thi*! problem, Otis Skinner 
wrote many years ago 

, possibility of reform lies m the v erv beginmng of culture — 

I the public school If Boards of Education would not only demand 
from teachers an abihty to instruct but the harmonious voicing of 
that instruction, we could get somewhere It is not necessary that 
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these teachers should teach diction, but merely that they become 
examples of good speech The infant ear is a recording instrument 
what it hears becomes its owmer's methods of expression * 

Teachers must realize not only the potency of imitation but 
also the difficultj of changing speech habits that have been 
established They must be aware that thej are constantly 
serving as models and that any faults of theirs are in danger 
of perpetuation in every class they meet 
Environmental aspects of teaching The teacher or pro 
spective teacher should never lose sight of the importance of 
the teacher from an environmental point of view In the 
elementary school, for example a child may be m the presence 
of one teacher for practically five hours a day He is influ- 
enced by far more than the material of instruction he is 
affected by the mannerisms, the attitudes, the i oice the dis 
position, and, m short, by the personality of the teacher 
The elementary school child may be entirely unconscious of 
the fact that he is affected by the voice or speech of the teacher 
such unawareness, however, will not prevent his including 
many of the speech habits of the teacher m his n speech 
The high school student on the other hand may be quite 
aware that he is imitating the speech or \oice of a particular 
teacher He may start out merely to iniinic or ridicule the 
teacher and suddenly discover that he has de\ eloped a speech 
fault that IS difficult to change Conversely, he may strive to 
emulate good speech and a vital voice quality because he 
admires these qualities in a teacher 

While the speech habits of the high school student may not 
be in so formative a state as those of the elementary school 
child, the high school student may be very much at the mercy 
of his teachers m regard to speech If, for example he has an 
English teacher whose voice is shrill and unpleasant a mathe 
matics teacher \Nho drones, and a history teacher uho has 

• Skinner Otis America s \ ocal Jungle The A ei£ 1 oril Times Magastne 
January 10 1932 Reprinted by pernuBsion of The N'tc J Ttmes and the 
author 
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'‘m'\rked na'j'iliU m his voice, he is exposed to inanj needless 
speech handicip'' He is entitled to the hind of 'speech cn 
viroumeiit in which stimuhting subject matter will never lie 
made boring and in which mtrmsicallv difficult or so called 
div subject matter will be made challenging 
Communication aspects To communicate his ideas and 
to stimulate interobt m them, the teacher must not onlv liave 
his ‘subject matter adequatelj organized, but he should al'^o 
present his material in a plea'iing voice, with careful articula- 
tion and the accepted intonation of English He should be 
able to stimulate dlscu^slon and conversation, leading those 
who are ret cent into speech activities m spite of themselves 
In the past we have pinned our faith enthusiasticalK to 
written credentials assuming that if a teacher had made a 
satisfactory grade m a written examination, he was qualified 
on the basis of his knowledge of subject matter, to teach 
whatever subject he selected Wc are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the fallacies of this procedure A factual knowl- 
edge of literature for example, does not necessinlv imply that 
one will Vie able to make students love literature A wide 
lustoncal background on the part of the teacher does not 
mean that a history class wall be imbued with zeal for historical 
understanding In either of these cases the teaclier must re- 
alize that appreciation is caught rather than taught, and that 
it IS his own love of his material, plus his enthusiasm and his 
manner of presenting it that is going to be of real value in 
establishing lasting interests that will transcend school and 
college halls 

Semantic aspects “Semantics is the science of word mean 
mgs Irom a purely philological standpoint ‘semantics in 
eludes a study of word changes Three common proces®^ 
mvolv ed m semantic change are generalization, or widening of 
meaning, specialization or narrowing of meaning andtran-fer 
of meaning w ith loss of the original sense of the w ord 

Vn example of semantic widening mav be found in the word 
hoard which denoted and still denotes a thin piece of wood 
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Other meanings now include meals furmshed for a certain 
period, or the price of such meals, a small table for games, 
or an official group of persons with specific duties An exam- 
ple of semantic narrowing may be found in the word knaie 
which originally meant boy, then servant, and finally narrowed 
to its present use, a term of reproach meamng swindler The 
word sermon represents an interesting transfer of meamng from 
the Latin serwo which meant “talk” There is virtually no 
trace of the onginal meaning in the transfer to the word used 
in connection with the serMces of the earlj Christian church 

Apart from semantic wndemng, narrowing, and transferring, 
there are two other processes which accompany language 
change They are known as degeneration and eIe\ation 
When words become less dignified or less re&pectable in their 
iieanings, thej are said to degenerate WTien meanings im- 
prove, thej are said to be ele\ated The word hypocrite, 
which in Greek originally meant actor, has degenerated in 
English, meaning now a dissembler or pretender The word 
Knight, on the other hand, which originally meant ^iervant, was 
ele\ated to mean a mounted soldier servnng under a feudal 
superior Eventually, the meamng changed to indicate a man, 
usually of noble birth, who after an apprenticeship as page 
and squire was raised to honorable rmlitary rank and bound 
to chi\alrous conduct 

The processto described above have to do with dictionarj 
meanings or commonly-agreed upon designations of w ords 
This aspect of meaning is called the denotation of a word 
Even the 'umplest word however, ma> have a complex mean 
mg that extends far be>oud the dictionary defimtion This 
aspect of meaning, called its connotation is highly indii idu 
ahzed, for it is dependent on the emotional tone set up tlirough 
personal associations w ith the given w^ord Such emotionalized 
reactions ate not confined to words such as loie, hate, anger, 
Or friendliness, all of which imply feehng, the> are most sig 
nificant when attached to symbols for so called impersonal 
words If a speaker refers to a man’s home as his castle, 
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the hearer feeh perhaps without realizing it, a fnendlincss for 
the w ords and con'^cqucntli for whates er the spcahcr is sa\mg 
Man> per'jons believe that if students are taught to use a 
dictionarj adequatel}, thei will be able to discnnunate in 
their u^e of words and hence vnll bo able to detect and re 
ject faLe prophets Unfortunately , mere \erbatim knowledge 
about the meanings of words is insufficient E\erj person, 
bungs to all words his owm emotional reactions, derived from 
his parents and childhood friends and other sources that he 
may long since Ime forgotten Yore! states the matter forci- 
bU when he ba^ s * The opinions of a normal human being 
are mereh a colorless impression of the teaching of his parents, 
hib party , his country , and the daily press His mentahty i= 
a stereotyqie of these opinions ” 

'Particularly dangerous word* u^ied Q\er and over in slogans, 
political campaigns, and propag nda are goodness, truth, jus- 
tice, beauty, and equably The'^e words, and many others 
aiimlarly abstract, are ambiguous and should be examined 
carefully before they are accepted as rallynng cries “Justice” 
to one person may mean the fair dispo'^ition of a legal case m 
a law court, to another, it may mean the execution of men 
who, because they were “foreigners,” were probably harmful 
anyT^ay • “Freedom” for one speaker may mean the oppor 
tumty to worship without mteiwention, to another, it may 
mean Ueen-te TTie mother m Sidney Howard’s The Silter 
Cord would ha\e interpreted her actions as an expression of 
‘ infinite mother loie The dramatist reieals her behavior 
as selfish possessiie tyTanny 

Professor Oierstreet m an expenment with one of bis col 
lege clas es discovered that there was little unanimity of 
agreement on the meaning of “a hberal ” In the course of an 
hour ten definitions were evolved Some definitions carried 
the conception of the hberal as the person too timid to make 
up his mind, others brought out such charactcnstics as social- 
nundedne & unwillingness to be dogmatic, and other favor- 
able traits After another hour of discus'>ion, a definition 
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agreeable to all v>as accepted— a definition that remo\ed emo- 
tiMtj from the word and made intelligent discu<?sion possible 
The process m\olved m the discussion of defimbons re 
\e'iled not onlv a dnersitj of concepts concerning a single 
uord, but also the e\olution of a stereot^TJe As Professor 
Overstreet points out, the image of a liberal vs as so vivid that 
it halted thinking It occupied the forefront of consciousness 
and made it quite unnecessary to cheek the v\ ord against the 
facts 

The task of the teacher is to lead students to an awareness 
of the existence of at least some of the stereotypes that may 
block all thought Students should be made aware of the 
fact that much incompatibility arj«;es from a ini‘=;conception 
of these abstractions As long as concrete examples are used, 
there may be perfect agreement between individuals between 
nations, between continents The minute abstractions enter, 
wars may be fought in the name of faith, liberty , or democracy 
Nor are abstractions sufficiently taught when the student 
becomes aw are of stereoty pes In a language m which 500,000 
words must stand for literally billions of objects and ideas 
each word must of necessity have many legitimate meanings 
The degree of possible misunderstanding is therefore enormous 
If students were taught constantly to look for the exact mean 
mg of a word in the specific 'sentence in which it is used, they 
would habitually inquire further into the speaker's particular 
meaning As a result of such inquiry, innumerable heated 
but fruitless, arguments might be avoided Alost important 
of all, we might have some hope of gaming from discussion 
too frequently we merely increase our prejudice and emotion 
Never in the history of the world hag there been such a 
concerted effort to educate all the children of all the people as 
in Amenca at the present time Great sacrifices have been 
made in this process, enormous sums have been spent in the 
cause of education The result is a high rate of literacy 
Boes this high rate of literacy indicate that we have de- 
veloped individuaN to their highest intellectual capicitv^ 
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Does It imply that evcr> cent of taxpajers’ money has been 
'ftascb spent m helping students think through ‘Situations 
caiefully and come to their oun conclusions m spite of various 
pressures, such as acUeitismg and propaganda'^’ If we could 
answer these questions honcstlv in the affirmative, we should 
have less reason to fear the destmctive forces inimical to hfe, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 

The popuhntj of mediocre politicians, the growth of large 
businesses on the frail foundation of an apt, but not neces- 
sanlv accurate, 4ogan, the mass hvsteria accompanvmg the 
activities of a current mo\mg picture or television idol — these 
and manv other manifestations m our national hfe belie the 
claim that our expenditures m time and effort and monej 
have been uniformly well used 

To be effective education must provide us with internal 
defenses if it merely heightens our susceptibihtv to the sug 
gestions and hypnotism of some form or other of \erbal magic, 
it has fallen far short of its goal 

Artistic aspects In the theater, on the platform, from 
the pulpit, we have demanded some degree of excellence in 
speech If we are to consider teaching in terms of the verj 
fine art that it is we must think m terms of artistic presenta- 
tion of subject matter If, for example, teachers tell stones 
or read lyne poems exciting naira tives, or thnlhng orations 
without being aware of how the author m each case has sc 
lected his words and sounds, of how he has pre-^ented and 
combined colors m his word choice, thev cannot hope to make 
classes conscious of subtle distinctions m sound and diction, if 
their voices are monotonous or rasping or ineffectual, tliej 
are unfair not onh to the author m question, but also to the 
children who are bored or unappreciative because they have 
been subjected to careless and inartistic interpretation In 
distinct, harsh muffled, or metallic vocal qualities may pre- 
vent a teacher who knows his subject matter from communi- 
cating to his students his own appreciation 
The artist teacher is con'^cious of the value of harmon, n 
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the spoken word, he studies his group indiM dually so that he 
maj be aware of those who are repressed and need encourage- 
ment and of those who are aggressive and must be tactfully 
directed 

The teacher, in striMng for complete artistry in teaching, 
must keep m mind the fact that color, harmonj, and beauty 
m speech are even more important than those same factors 
m dress Far too frequentlj the auditory concept fails to 
agree with the visual 

Personal speech problems No matter vhat he is hired to 
teach, practically every teacher is, in effect, a speech teacher 
Not onlj must he think m terms of adequate speech because 
he *^erves as an example for others but also he must be aware 
when students speak maudiblj, or in a slovenly manner, or 
when they have actual defects of speech 

With regard to speech, the task of the classroom teacher, 
then, IS a rather difficult one He must first overcome what 
ever speech faults he himself has, and he must exert every 
effort to aid those in his classes who are in need of speech 
consciousness and traimng He must realize that few people 
speak well naturally, and that the discipline of changing one s 
speech habits is a rigorous one He must also be convinced 
that dihgence m improving his own speech faults will repay 
him m divers ways His effectiveness will be increased, he 
will attain a sense of personal satisfaction and ease with the 
knowledge that he is using his voice adequately and eco 
nomically he will find more enjoyment m the voicing of 
Enghsh prose and poetry and perhaps most important of all, 
he wall obtain a better understanding of the task he is imposing 
on students when he asks them to change their speech habits 

The responsibility of the teacher The teacher must m 
many communities assume major responsibility for the speech 
habits and attitudes of his students Opposing him maj be 
the home the neighborhood the gang and — the most power- 
ful opponent — the child s desire for the approval of his own 
social group 
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To meet this ^;‘^)on'5lblbt^ the teacher must himself have 
a firm conMction that speech i5> a true indicator of culture 
and background, he must be vailing to submit to the ngors 
of changing his own speech habits so that he maj evemphfv 
tho«e qualities that he is eager to have students emulate, and 
he must so teach that students 'nail be inspired with a love of 
the bcauU of Engli'-h soimds, harmomou4j voiced The use 
of a V oicc and speech check list vail help the teacher focus on 
tho‘>c qualities most important m listening and in aiding stu- 
dents to li'^ten 

PROBLEMS 

1 List any aspects ot speech that ha\c not been mentioned m 
Chapter 1 iihich >ou think are important for the teacher Dis- 
cuss each 

2 \naljze >our own ^olce and speech The t oice and Speech 
Check I ist on pages 13 and 14 maj help > ou Note hoii difficult 
It 13 to hear > our own i oice 

3 If possible have a recording of 5 our v oice made ith the help 
of >our instructor analjze the shortcomings and favorable as- 
pects of the record Use onlj one side of the di c later m the 
course u^e the other side Compare both recordings 

4 DisciL'y, the speech needs in the partiailar subject jou are pre- 
paring to teach or that vou arc now teaching 

5 Discuss the place of good speech m professions other tlian teach 
ing 

6 01 sene several elemonlar> or high school classes particularlj 
for the purpose of noting whether the speech of the teacher is 
good or poor Do jou find any trace of the tcacherb’ speech 
liahits in the sp<?cch of the classes’ 

7 Ob-enc sei eral classes noting carefully the elTect of the teacher’s 
voice on the class m each case Note inattention resiles noss 
and dwfiplinan problems Can vou gauge the extent to which 
the^e prol Icms an<e from the teacher’s poor use of his voice’ 

8 Make a study of three or four news commentators on radio or 
telcv ision analyzing the v oicc and the speech pattern of each 
Wliat effect has each on you as an auditor’ 

9 Ijst some of your favonte radio an 1 television artists hv do 
vou like them’ the \ oice an 1 Sp<-ecli Check List to help 
vou lormubte your ob«cnatiotis 
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Name 

Class 


A. Attitude to audience 

rricndl} 

Antagonistic 

Confident 

Superior 

Interior 

Formal 

Informal 

B 'Nolcc 

1. Qinlit) 

Pleiiaant 

Harsh 

Nasal 

Dena«-»li2od 
Ho irvc 

2. ‘Volume 

'^uflieicnt 

I/Hid 

In'ufficient 

Une\ eii 

3 Fitcli 

Mwluim 


Date 

Examiner 
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B \oice (Coni (i) 

3 Pitch (CoUf if) 

High 

Low 

\an«l 

Monotonous 

C Speech 
1. Temi)0 

Appropriate for subject matter 
Rapid 

Slow 

Vanetl 

Monotonous 

2 Articulation 
Clear 

Precise 

Siovenlj 

3 Pronunciation 
Accurate 

Inaccurate 


i 


\S ords Mispronouiuetl. 


D Remarks on general effectiveness cr lack of cffectirencss 
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10. Listen to a lecture in a large hall Observe whether the speaker 
adjusts his voice rapidly or slov ly to the size of the room Check 
your observations on the Voice and Speech Check List 

11. Using the Voice and Speech Check List, analyze the voice and 
speech of some of your favorite moving picture or teJeiision 
actors 

12 If you are a teacher, list the methods you use to motuate good 
speech in your classes Discuss each de\ ice and its effectn eness 

13. Discuss the procedure you ^\ould follow m a class in order to 
bring about some basis for agreement on a controversial subject 

14. Give examples of ten vords that are so emotionally colored as 
to give nse to cross-purposes in discussion 

15. Investigate periodical literature to disco\er ne^ studies on the 
subject of word meanings 

16. Describe the speech and the speech problems m a specific com- 
munity vith \shich jou are familiar 
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THE SPEECH MECHANISM 



CHAPTER 2 


Physiology ot the Organs of Speech and Hearing 


Because speech is an imitative process, proficienc} m speak- 
ing IS dependent upon acuitj of hearing Listening is part of 
the speaking process , \Mthout the abilitj to hear, it is ob\uously 
impossible to imitate accurately Because of its importance 
to the process of speech, a brief descnption of the organ of 
heanng is included with the mechamsm of speech 

The anatomy of the ear. The ear is usuallj described in 
three parts the external ear, the middle ear, and the inner ear 
The external ear consists of the auricle, or outside cartilage, 
and the external auditorj canal leading to the eardrum, or 
tympanic membrane, ^\hich separates the outer ear from the 
cavity of the nuddle ear 

The cavitj of the middle ear is bridged by a chain of the 
smallest bones in the bodj known as the ossicles which conduct 
vibrations from the tympamc membrane across the air space 
to an opening in the opposite wall, known as the oval wundow 
or fenestra ovalis The three ossicles are called the hammer 
(malleus), the anvil (incus), and the stirrup (stapes) These 
tiny bones are attached by means of ligaments and tm> muscles 
and move w hen sound w aves vibrate upon the eardrum Thus 
t’hey carry t\ie viorations across Vne middle ear and to the 
inner ear 

The inner ear, which is separated from the middle ear bj the 
oval window contains a cavity called the teslibule of the inner 
ear The three semicircular canals which affect equiUbnum or 
balance lie on one side of the vestibule, on the other side is the 
cochlea, the part of the ear concerned with hearing 
21 
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The cochlea is a tin> hollow snail shaped bone filled with a 
liquid called ^dohj7nph It al'^o contains an organ known as 
the organ of Corti Th'* inner portion of the Oigan of Corti 
contains cells and o\er three hundred thousand hair like feelers 
llnmc^‘^*d m the endoljmph 
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Vibrations from the eardrum, reaching the oval window of 
the cochlea, set the endoljmph into \ibration, it, in turn, sets 
into vibration the hair-like feelers from the cells of the organ 
of Corti These vibrations stimulate the ner\e endings in 
the cells, and impulses are initiated in the auditor\ ner\ e end- 
ings E\entuallj these itnpul'ses reach the brain and are 
interpreted as sound of one particular frequency 
Impairment of hearing The ear is one of the most com 
ple\ organs in the bodj and is likely to be impaired b> injurj , 
infection, or disease The most common tj pes of hearing loss 
are called conductiie deafness, nerie (perceptiie) deafnesa, and 
a mixed t j pe, a combination of conductive and nerve deafness 
Conduc^ite hearing loss is caused by some kind of abnormal 
condition which interferes with the passage of sound wa\e 
vibrations from the outer to the inner ear This interference 
maj be caused by an excessive accumulation of wax m the ear, 
bj inflammation due to an infection, bj the lodging of a for- 
eign object that ser\es as an obstruction in the ear canal, 
by enlarged adenoids and tonsils by the hardening of the 
ossicles, and by abscesses and mastoiditis 

A person with a conductive type of loss usually hears all 
sounds with reduced volume In the ordinary classroom, 
therefore, it is easj to understand why the child wath conduc- 
tive hearing loss may have trouble in understanding the 
teacher, especially if there are distracting noises present 
Perceptive or nerie deafness is sometimes congenital and 
sometimes caused by disease or injury In this kind of hear 
mg loss, a person is more likely to have trouble in hearing 
lugh pitched sounds rather than low-pitched 

In the mixed tjpe of heanng loss, a chrome impairment of 
the middle ear maj ha\e affected the nerve of hearing Usu 
allj the person with this kind of heanng loss has difficulty with 
the high pitched sounds 

Infectious disea'!es such as pneumoma, measles influenza, 
scarlet fe\er, and mumps are disea'?es which relea«!e sufficient 
toxins into the blood stream to cau^e injurj to the ner\e of 
hearing It is believed that prolonged use of "ome common 
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(Imps such as quinine and sulfa maj injure the nene endings 
witinn the inner ear 

Terminology of impaired heanng Tliree terms, hard of 
hearing, deafened, and deaf, are u'^ed in connection vsnth im 
paired Vicannp To that a person is hard of hearing means 
that he had ‘>ufficient hearing at the time he was learning to 
speak so that he was able to learn to speak, eien though de- 
fectiicK He lias «omc residue of heanng, though he has a 
heanng loss which nia\ range from \ erj slight to a ery se\ ere 
To «a\ that a person is deafened means tliat he originally had 
sufficient hearing to learn to speak, but no longer can hear 
himself or others To say that a per'On is deaf means tlial 
he lacked the ability to hear at the time when he ordinanly 
would ha\e learned to speak 

Hearing impairment in the classroom. Cluldren with hear- 
ing impairments are usually divided into three groups those 
with \pr\ slight heanng lo-s, tho>e with moderate heanng 
lo". and tho'-c with sev ere heanng loss The classroom teacher 
should studv the aiidiometnc reports of his children, especially 
if he notes a child who requires that directions be repeated or 
one who seems not to enter group activitv wath enthusiasm 
PrequentK, children with slight heanng losses go undetected 
through elementarv and high school, bv the time their losses 
are discov ered thev liave become progrcssjvelv worse Mcd- 
ital attention designed to improv e and conserv e heanng is more 
tfiiciont m ca'jcs of carU heanng lo^s than in chronic cases 
If no oudmnictnc tests are available, the classroom teacher 
will have to be unu«iially alert for svmptoms of bearing loss 
\t tlu first eif^u of heanng impairment, he should trv to enlist 
the aid of the heanng conservation teacher and the bpecch 
ttathcr I.arking either or both of these specialists, he should 
recommend a heanng test to the child s parents 
1 ip reading a great deal ol sp^och training repetition of 
troublesome sounds, and sometimes the use of a heanng aid 
an all aids to tlu hard of be mng child The classroom teacher 
•>hould supplcnunt the work of the heanng conservation pro- 
pam and that of the sik-ccIi ttarher 
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The speech organs. In order to learn to play a violin, a 
piano or any other musical instrument, it is not entirely neces- 
sary that one know \ ery much about its structure To obtain 
the best results and to avoid nususe, however, it is well to know 
something about itis mechanism Similaily, while many per- 
sons succeed m speaking audibly and well without a very 
thorough knowledge of the human vocal instrument, the larjTix, 
or its functions, there are a great many who through careless 
use of the voice do inestimable harm to the \ocal apparatus, 
unaware of its sensitive structure 

Because of the fact that the vocal cords are situated m the 
larjnx, manj persons are misled into bebeving that voice is 
the result of the activity of the vocal cords only This belief 
IS not only eironeous, but it is also likely to be dangerous, 
since it focuses too much attention on the throat, sometimes 
to the disregard of other muscles used m the complex act of 
voice produbtion While the larynx maj be called a primary 
source of tone because it contains the vocal cords, there must 
be a «ourcc of motive power as well as a method of producing 
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drugs 'uch as quinine and sulfa maj injure the nerve endings 
nithm the inner ear i i / 

Terminology of impaired hearing Tlirec terms hard oj 
hearing dcajened and deaf, are u'-cd in connection v.ith im 
paired hearing To sa> that a person is hard of hearing means 
that he had sufficient liearmg at the time he was learning to 
^pcak «o that he was able to learn to '^pcaU e\ en though de- 
fectiacU He has «ome residue of hearing though he has a 
hearing loss avhich ma\ range from aery slight to \ery se\erc 
To ‘-a\ that a per on is deafened means that he originally had 
sufficient hearing to learn to speak hut no longer can hear 
him.'S'lf or others To sa’s that a person is deaf means that 
he lacked the abiht\ to hear at the time when he ordinanU 
would ha\e learned to speak 

Hearing impairment m the classroom Children with hear 
mg impairments are usualK di\ided into three groups those 
with %cr\ s\iglit hearing lo s tho=e with moderate hearing 
lo s and tho o w ith sc^ ere hearing loss The classroom teacher 

should stiuK the audiomctric reports of his children, especially 
if he notes a child who requires that directions be repeated or 
one who seems not to enter group actmts with enthusiasm 
FrequentU children wnth slight hearing losses go undetected 
through elemcnta^^ and high school b\ the time their losses 
arc di covered thev have become progressi\el\ worse Med 
ical attention dc igncd to improv c and consen e bearing is more 
efTicicnt in case*s of carh bearing loss than m chronic ca^cs 
If no amliomettic tests arc available the clas, room teacher 
will have to be umi«uallv alert for svmptoms of bearing loss 
\t the first sign of heanng impairment, he should trv to enlist 
the aid of the heanng conservation teacher and the speech 
tc acher lacking c ither or both of these specialists ho should 
recommend a hearing tc^t lo the child s parents 

lip nadmg a great deal of speech training repetition of 
troublesome sounds and sometmies the us< of a heanng aid 
an nil mb to tlu hard of heanng child The clas room teacher 
•■lumhl supplement tlie work of the heanng eonsenation pro- 
gram and tint of the speech ttachtr 
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The speech organs In order to learn to plaj a violin a 
piano, or anj other musical instrument, it is not entirely nece'^ 
sarj that one knoi\ a erj much about its structure To obtain 
the best results and to a\ old misuse, hov, e\ er, it is ell to knoi\ 
something about its mechanism Similarly, ivhile manj per 
sons succeed in speaking audibly and i\ell without a verv 
thorough know ledge of the human \ ocal instrument, the larjmx, 
or its functions, there are a great manj who through carele'-s 
u«:e of the ^olce do inestimable harm to the \ocal apparatus, 
unaw are of its sensitn e structure 
Becau'^e of the fact that the \ ocal cords are ‘Situated m the 
larjTix, manj persons are imsled into behe^’lng that \oice is 
the result of the actmtj of the \ ocal cords onlj This behef 
IS not onlj erroneous, but it is also hkeK to be dangerous 
since it focuses too much attention on the throat, «;ometimeb 
to the disregard of other muscles used in the complex act of 
voice production WTiile the larj m\ maj be called a primarj 
source of tone becau'^e it contains the \ ocal cords there must 
be a «ourcc of motive power as wrell as a method of producing 
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rc onince or amplification of the %nbrations m action in 
the ^ oc'il coriL 

Respiration For all ph)Sical activity wc need energj In 
^oice production ivhich 1 % an example of strongli energized 
acti\jt> the force must come from the proper control of out 
going breath For normal life proce‘-‘=C'> ise automatically 
inliale and exhale enough owgcn to mamtam life For speak 
mg or “Ringing a*? for smniming or running special attention 
must be gi\en to re piration 

Rt piration con i^ts of tno proce^'^es (1) inspiration, or 
introduction of air into the lungs and (2) expiration, or 
cxpul lon of air from the lungs In inspiration air pas'^es 
through the noMi or mouth to the larynx trachea bronchi 
and lunga The parts of the re‘>piratory tract tliat ha\e more 
or lcs'» important function-j in \oice production and in the 
ha'Jic fiuahties of the \ oict arc dc'^cnbcd below 
The nose Ihe no^c which is the ‘•pecial organ of the 
sen c of Bmell is important al-o as a pas»agewa\ for air going 
to and from the lungs 
It IS compo~cd of a 
triangular framew ork 
of bone and cartilage, 
coiercd by “km and 
lined b% mucous mem 
branc It ha** on its 
under surface two 
o\al “haped openings 
known a-' the nostrils 
which arc the cxtcnul 
operjn„') of the nasal 
c \itics («ce ligure 

n 

The^e na^al ca\ities 



r sure 3 

from each other I \ a partition 


ire two we<Ue-“haped 
civitifs ‘•epnratcd 
or “eptuin Oif bone strut 
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ture m the formation of the nasal ca\ities consists of car- 
tilage and se\eral bones* (The importance of anatomical 
abnormalities of the nasal cavities is dealt with in Chapter 19 ) 

The nasal accessory sinuses. There are four pairs of nasal 
accessory sinu'jes These are the frontal, ethmoidal, sphe 
noidal, and maxilHrj {antrum) The frontal, ethmoidal, and 
maxillary sinuses open into the nasal cavity, the sphenoidal 
sinus opens into the naso-pharynx (See Figure 3 ) 

The mouth. The mouth, which is a nearly oval shaped 
ca\ity, IS \erj important as a resonator m speech The roof 
of the mouth is formed by the hard and soft palate, the flooi 
of the mouth is formed 
largely by the tongue 
The part of the mouth 
bounded externally bv 
the lips and cheeks and 
internally by the gums 
and teeth is called the 
vestibule The cavity 
behind this is the 
mouth cavity 'proper 

The size and shape 
of the mouth are de- 
termined largely by 
the hps, the muscular actmty of which is capable of chang- 
ing the size of the opening of the mouth and of the cavity 
Itself The hps, therefore, are of great importance m affecting 
resonance (See Figure 4 ) 

The palate The palate is composed of a hard anterior 
and a soft posterior portion The hard palate is formed bv 
the palatine processes of the upper jaw {maxilla) and the 
horizontal process of the palatine bone It is covered with a 
tightly adherent mucous membrane, containing muscle fibers, 
blood vessel®, nerves, lymphatic tissue, and mucous glands 
This mucous membrane continues over the posterior margin 

* Vor accurate deta # see a giiieral amtomy 
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of the bony palate, thus forming the soft palate, from r^hich a 
small conical portion, called the uvula, hangs (See Figure 4 ) 
The tonsils The word tonsils commonly refers to what 
are known technicall> as the palatine tonsils, two masses of 
lymphoid tissue situated, one on either side of the pharjmx, 
m the triangular space between anterior and postenor mucous 
membrane folds called the antenor and postenor pillars (See 
Figure 4) When the tonsils are diseased, thej are likely 
to narrow the throat cavity and thus affect voice quaht} 
Chrome infection of the tonsils maj result m a hoarse or liuskj 
voice quahty Sometimes, e\en though the ton'^ils are small 
and normal they mav be situated in such a way that the> 
make it impossible for the ^ ocal cords to appro'amate dunng 
phonation The result maj be a hoarse roice Situated at 
the base of the tongue are masses of Ijnnphoid tissue called the 
lingual tonsils 

The epiglottis The epiglottis is a cartilaginous rose-petal 
like plate located at the root of the tongue and assuming an 
almost perpendicular position as it forms the entrance of the 
larjnx The changes of the position of the tongue and of the 
lar>nx and the contraction of the pharyngeal muscles modify 
the position of the epiglottis considerably It has been mam 
tamed that the chief function of the epiglottis is to protect 
the larynx from foreign bodies but the more modern opinion 
IS that the epiglottis plays an important part m directing food 
toviard the esophagus 

The tongue "Wniile the tongue is the special organ of taste, 
it IS also of great importance m swallowing breathing m con 
trolling the shape of the mouth, and in the articulation of 
sounds cspecialU consonants The tongue is composed of a 
complicated sy stem of muscle fibers so constructed as to permit 
\cr\ delicate adjustments (See Figure 4 ) 

The hyoid bone The hyoid bone, which is shaped like a 
horseshoe consists of a central part, called the body, and two 
projections one on each side, called the greater and lesser cor 
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nita. This bone supports the tongue and serves as an attach- 
ment for some of its muscles (See Figure 5 ) 

The pharynx. The 
pharj n\, commonly 
called the throat ca\ - 
ity, is a musculo- 
membranous tube, 
funnel-hke in shape, 
with its narrow por 
tion merging with 
the esophagus It is 
divided into three 
parts nasal, oral, and 
larj ngeal The up- 
per portion, or naso^ iigureS 

pharynx, hes behind 

the posterior nares and above the soft palate The m e, 
or oral, portion extends from the soft palate to the le^el of the 
hyoid bone The laryngeal portion extends from the hj oid bone 
to the esophagus 

The pharynx is lined with mucous membrane which is con 
tinuous with that of the nasal cavities, the mouth, and the 
larynx In the arch of the naso pharynx, extending down- 
wards on the retro pharyngeal wall, is a mass of lymp oi 
tissue, known as adenoids If the adenoids become infected 
or enlarged, they may interfere with the passage of air through 
the nose The paUent is then forced to breathe through his 
mouth Naturally, voice quahty will be affected as it will 
become virtually impossible for him to produce nasal conso- 
nants, such as tn and n The resulting voice qua i y wi 
denasahzed or lacking in resonance or carrying power s in 
the case of diseased tonsils, surgical removal is the satest 



procedure 

The larynx. The larynx is a valve like mechanism con 
sisting of a framework of cartilages connected y garaen 
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The four cartilage*) uhich form the c««ential framework of the 
larNTix are the thyroid, cricoid, and the two arytenoid cartilage** 
The Oyroid cartilage which is the largest, consists of two 
parts joined together in front, forming the prominence some- 
times called the Adam s apple (See Figure G ) 

The cnco id cartilage, which derncs 
its name from the Greek word mean- 
ing riiij, lies directlj o\cr the upper- 
most ring of the trachea, it is shaped 
like a ‘!ignet ring, the small narrow 
part being directed forward and the 
broad ‘Signet plate backward 
The two arytenoid cartilages arc 
pjTamidal m shape and haae two 
processes (1) a ^ocal process, and 
(2) a muscular process It is to them 
that the postenor ends of the aocal 
cords arc attached It is the action 
of the arjtenoids that proMinates and separates the \ocal 
cords making phonation possible (See Figure 7 ) 

Besides this rather com 
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plicated cartilaginous st rue- 
ture there is an elaborate / 1 \ 

muscular sjstem bj which ^ \ 

the vocal cords can be L I A 

tightened or relaxed and 
bj which thej can be 
approximated or separated 
The vocal cords The LlLZlV^i^ 

vocal cords more properlj 
called vocal bands, consist 
of two horizontal ndges 

I™ '"l “ombraDe tang the 

th?™Kl inf ““f'*’"* ■" ‘b' “"do of the 

«trL„Tn^' ‘b® Tbe cleft 

between the 1 and*, is known as the. glottis or rima glottidis 
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Above and parallel to the vocal cords are two ridges of mucous 
membrane called the false vocal cords The false \ ocal cords 
have no part in \ oice production (See Figure 7 ) Their 
function m the normal throat is to serve as a sphincter, closing 
off the lower respiratory tract from the digestive tract during 
swallowing ^^^len an abnormal condition exists in the larynx, 
they enable the speaker to use ^ entncular-band speech 
The trachea. The trachea commonly called the windpipe, 
IS a membranous and cartilaginous cylindrical tube It lies 
in front of the esophagus and descends from the larynx to the 
fifth thoracic \ertebra, where it divides into two tubes known 
as the two bronchi one for each lung (See Figure 8 ) 

The walls of the trachea are strengthened by rings of carti- 
lage embedded in the fibrous tissue Like the larynx, the 
trachea is lined by ciliated mucous membrane extending into 


the bronchial tubes The 
action of the cihae keeps 
the internal surface of the 
air passages free from im- 
purities 

The bronchi. The two 
main bronchi, which are 
the ultimate divisions of 
the trachea, differ slightly, 
the right bronchus being 
shorter, wider, and more 
vertical than the left, 
which is longer and nar- 
rower After entering the 
right and left lung, respec- 
tively, they break up into 
a great number of smaller 
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oranenes inu . t. t 

stnictiire of the Ijronchi resembles tbit of the trachea, but, 
as the bronclual tu ."s (bvule and sulidnide, tl.e.r uaHs bj> 
CO U'' thinner the cartilagno tiss le di app ars ant ina 
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the tubes are iompo«ed of onh a thm lajer of epithelium, 
muscular ceIN, and elastic fibers (See Figure 8 ) 

The lungs The lungij an the mtormediancs between the 
oxjgen outbule the body and the carbon dioxide in the circii 
latiDg blood Their sub- 
stance IS porous and spongj , 
and thej con'bi'?t of the 
ah eoli, or terminal of bron- 
chial tubes, blood \e*'‘5els, 
Ijmphatics, nerves, and a 
large quantit\ of connectiv t 
ti'ssue (See Figure 9 ) 

The thorax. The thorax 
niaj be defined as the upper 
part of the trunk of the 
bodj It IS formed b> the 
sternum and costal carti- 
lages in front, the thoracic 
vertebrae behind, and nbs 
on each side, extending from 
the sternum to the xerte- 
brae The thorax contains 
and protects the principal organs of respiration well as of 
circulation 

The diaphragm The diaphragm, which i& the principal 
muscle of inspiration is a dome shaped, musculo-fibrous par- 
tition formmg the floor of the thoracic ca^'ltJ and the roof of 
the abdominal cavitj It extends over the abdominal caxity 
hke an open umbrella with its conxexitj toward the chest 
On inspiration, the central portion of the diaphragm moves 
downward on expiration, it moves up (See Figure 10 ) 

The followmg ^mmary shows the relationships of the xan- 
ous organs that are of pnme importance in the process of 
respiration and m the production of speech 
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Figure 10 


SUMMARY^ 

f AJI livjng organisms require continual supply of oxygen 

i Chemical changes in tissue cells dependent upon it 
Carbon dioxide is one end product of chemical changes 
in cells hence need for elimination of excess, 
Exchange of these gases m lungs and cells constitutes 
respiration 

• This chart ta adapted from D C Kimber C E Grij and C E Stackpole 
TextbooL of imiomy and Physiology <^1nth Ed ) Chapters WII and Will 
New tork \racmillan Reprinted by ptrnuxs on of the pubi -her 
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_ . . 1 Air containing a high percentage of oxygen on one 

EsBcntials 

of Human ^ J foist and permeahle membnne, 

Kwpimtory g ^lo^mg stream of blood uith a high percentage of 
^ carbon dioxide on other side 


Respiratory 

System 


Air passes through nose or mouth to 

1 Larjnx, 3 Bronchi, 

2 Trachea, 4 Lungs 


Phonation — production of \ocal sounds 
Respiratory organs, 

^'^ocal cords (or bands) , 

Larjnix, pharjTix, mouth, nose, and 
Phonation - Organa of tongue, 

Phonatiou Speech centers and parts of brain 
which control mo\emcnts of the 
tongue and jaw, also a'«sociation 
, centers 
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Nose 


Function 


Externa! 

Nose 


Internal 
Cavities or 
Nasal Fossae 


Advantages 
of Nasal 
Breathing 

Communicating 

Sinuses 


Nerves 


Arteries 


Special organ oC the sense of smell, 
Passageway for entrance of air to 
the respiratory organs. 

Helps in phonation 
Framework of bone (nasal) and car- 
tilage, 

Covered with skin, lined with mu- 
cous membrane, 

Nostrils are o\ al-shaped openings on 
under surface separated by a^parti i 
tion (called septum) 

Two wedge-shaped cavities. 

Extend from nostrils to the pharynx, 
Lined by mucous membrane, vas- 
cular and ciliated, 

2 palatine, 

2 maxillae, 

1 ethmoid, 

1 sphenoid, 

Formed by 2 nasal 

2 conchae, and proc- 
esses of the ethmoid, 

I vomer, 

II bones 
Wanned , 

■ Air Moistened, 

Filtered 

1 Frontal, 

2 Ethmoidal , 

3 Maxillary, or antrum of High- 

more 

4 Sphenoidal 

1 1 Olfactory nerve — sense of smell, 
j 2 Facial nerve 
( 3 Ophthalmic and maxillar> 

External maxillary f deriv ed from 
Internal maxillarj | the external 
I carotid 

Ethmoidal arteries donved from in- 
ternal carotid 
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Mouth 

or 

Buccal 

Cavity 


Tonsils 


Tongue 


Larynx 


Hoof palate i , 


f , TT j 1 . / Maxillae ( proc- 

1 Hard palate j j ^ 

2 Soft palate — uvula, palatine 

\ arches, anil tonsils. 

Floor— tongue 

Bounded laterally and m front bj cheeks and lips, 
Behind it communicates mth pharviix 

I TonsiU, Onfices of ducts of eah 
Tongue xarj glands 
Teeth, 

Masses of Ijunphoid tissue occupy triangular space 
between palatine arches on either side of tliroat, 

1 Aid m formation of white cells * 
2 Act as fdters and protect bod\ 
from infection ‘ 

Organ of taste and speech 

1 Intnnsic muscles which effect 
changes m the shape of the 
tongue in pointing shortening 
lengthening and broadening it, 
2 Extnnsic muscles which ]oin the 
tongue to the hioid bone, the 
chm the soft palate and 
the larynx 

Special organ of voice, 

Tnangular organ made up of mne pieces of cartilage, 
Situated between the tongue and trachea, 

Contains vocal folds 

Slit or opening between cords called ghUts, which is 
protected by leaf shaped hd callerl epiglottis, 


Function 


Muscles 


Connected with external 
air by 


Nerves — dem e<l 
from 


Mouth 
\ No'se, 

Internal branches of superior larjm 
geal 

External branches of superior laryn 
geal 

Stipenor thyroid branch of external 
nrotid 

Inftritr thjroid i ranUi uf Ihjroid 
a\H 


' Debated 

' This op Dion H bci-oia nj, ol sniete 
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Trachea 


Bronchi 

and 

Bronchioles 


Alembranons and cartilaginous tube, 0^ in long 
Strengthened bj C-shaped / Complete m front, 
rings of cartilage \ Incomplete behind 

in front of csopliagus, 

^ E-atcnds from larjnic to upper border of fifth thoracic 
acrtebra, where it divide^ into two bronchi, 

/ Bniichcs of \ agu3 
Ker\ cs ] Recurrent ner\ es 

I Autonomies 
Arteries — Tnfenor th 5 roid 
Right and left — structure similar to trachea, 

Right — shorter, wider, more \crtical than left, 

Dnide into innumerable bronchial tubes or bron 
cluoles, 

tubes di\ade their walls become thinner Eincr 
tubes consist of tbm lajcr of muscular and elastic 
tissue line<l b> ciliated epithelium 
Each bronchiole terminates in elongated saccule called 
atnum (in/ioidihithon) 

Each atnum bears on its surface small projections 
known as alicoh, or air cells 
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Lungs 


the speech mechanism 


Location— Lateral chambers of thoracic cavity, sepa- 
rated by structures contained in mediastinum, 

' Outer surface convex to fit m con- 
cave cavity, 

Base concave to fit over convex 
diaphragm, 

Apex about an inch or an mch and 
01 e-half abov e the lev el of sternal 
end of first rib , 

Hilura or depres'iion on inner surface 
I gives passage to bronchi, blood 
[ vessels, lymphatics and nerves 
Right — Larger, heav^e^, broader, shorter — three lobes 
Left— Smaller, narrower, longer— two lobes, 

' Porous spongy organs Consist of 
bronchial tube,s — atm — ^aheoli, 
aNo blood vessels, lymphatics, 
and nerves held together by con 
nectiv e tissues. 


Cone shaped 
organs 


Anatomy 


Blood for aeration 
Accompanies bronchial 
tubes, 

Plexus of capillaries 
around alveoli, 
Returned by pulmo- 
nary veins 

1 Bronchial arteries— supply lung sub- 
1 stance, 

May be regarded as aggregation of glandular tissue, 
Interior communicates with outside air by bronchi, 
trachea, glottis, 

. Outride protected by walls of chest 


Pulmonary 

artery 
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Respiration 


Normal 

Respiratory 

Movements 


Muscles 

of 

Inspiration 


Increase the amount of ov\gen 
Decrease the amount of carbon di- 
Function oxide, 

Help to maintain temperature, 

Help to eliminate u aste 

Inspiration — Process of 
taking air into lungs, 
Breathing ■ Expiration — Process of 
expelling air from 
lungs, 

External o\} - I Takes 
External gen supply i place 

Processes respira- External car \ m the 

tion bon dioxide [ lungs 

elimination [ 

Internal oxy [ Takes 
Internal gen supply place 

respira ' Internal car \ in the 
tion bon dioxide cells 

elimination [ 

Normal size and position of chest at end of normal 
respiration. 

Active J Any enlargement which forces more 

inspiration [ air into lungs. 

Passive expiration — Chest returns to normal no effort 
involved 

All the muscles that contract simultaneouMv with 


diaphragm, 

The diaphragm , 

The levatores costarum 
The external intercostals, 

The scalem 

The sternocleidomastoid, 

The pectoralis minor, 

The serratus posticus superior 


paired 
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j \ ertical 

( Enlarpenjent oi ca\ itj i Dor*o*\ entral 
1 [ Lateral 

/ E/ciatroa of nb», oe- 
pendent upon con- 

Chest traction of mu'clea of 

ca\’it 3 inspiration, 

enlarged De«cent of diaphragni 
Metliani m r i In contraction of dia 

1 ptop^nc n,n«c'e. 

tioii an<l Enlargement of lungs — in projxirtioa 

ExpiriUoti to enlargement of ca«t\ — lung? 

m contact -With client vralL, 

■\ir rushes an through trachea and 
bronchu 

I Chest I Inrpiratorv muscles ro' 
j ca\itr I lax 

Expiration t made 1 Recoil of elastic thorax, 

, smaller [ Recoil of ela tic lungs, 
i \ir forced out through trachea 
^ Increase* the amount of o'cegen. 
Decrease the amount of carbon di- 
Function oxide 

Help to maintain temperature 
Help to eliminate waste 
f Inspiration-— Process 

I of tahing air into 

I BrMlhmg 

I of e-xpelhng air from 

Repiration | Jungs 

I External oxv- Xahe® 

External g»"n supplv place 

rapira External car- m the 

tton bon dioxide lungs 

ehmination 
Internal ox\ - Tabes 
Internal pen suppK place 

re<ypira- Internal car in the 

1 tion I l>on dioxide cells 

* I elimination 
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Normal 

Respirator)' 

Mo\ementtj 


Normal size and position of chest at end of normal 
respiration 

Active f Anj enlargement which forces more 

inspiration [ air into lungs 
Passiv c expiration— Chest returns to normal, no effort 
itu olved 


PROBLEMS 

1. What IS the result of n mild hearing loss on speech? of a moder- 
ate heanng losi,? of a sev ere hearing loss^ 

2. Investigate two commercial heanng aids List the advantages 
and disadvantages of each 

3. IS good physical health important to speech production^ 

4. ^\ hat H the relation of fatigue to speech^ tovoice*^ 

5. In what wa> does a badl> deviated septum affect voice quaht>^ 

6. Investigate the parts of a wind instrument, compare these parts 
with the human voice as to vnbrators, I'^sonators, and bellows 

7. How does a sinus infection affect voice qualitj^ 
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CHAPTER 3 


Training the Voice 


We know that it is practically impossible to obtain maxi 
mum results from a musical instrument that has been dam- 
aged or badly used Neither can we get maximum results 
from the human musical instrument if we are in poor physical 
condition Woice is the manifestation of physical and mental 
well-being If we are ill or chromcall^ tired or malnourished, 
we cannot expect vibrant, beautiful vocal quality 

Before we consider the problem of \ oice training, therefore, 
we should study carefullj our general health habits, including 
especially such items as diet, rest, exercise, relaxation, and 
posture These are items that may be readilj studied and, if 
necessary, adjusted "^Insufficient rest, a diet deficient in proper 
foods, lack of exercise and relaxation, and habituallj poor 
posture may all be barners to the improvement of voice 
Mental habits must also be considered m \ oice production 
The person who is habitually grouchy or pessimistic cannot be 
expected to have a pleasant or expansive voice Sometimes 
poor mental habits are an outgrowth; of poor health Recent 
advances in the fields of medicine and ps^ chiatry indicate that 
the reverse may also be true, that i" that poor health may 
result from poor mental habits Because his state of mind 
sets the tone of his class, and because voice so unerringly 
betrays his state of mind, the teacher must analy ze the correla- 
tion between physical and mental health and vitality m \ oice 
He must aim at a positive rather than a negative approach to 
43 
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life Ht tannoi o\ere Umale the importance of a good mental 
outlook in de% eloping hib eoice to ma\iiuum 
In addiUon, to general health there is anotlier plu'^ital 
factor in\oKed m voice production nameli^ the condition of 
the vocal niechani-^m TTie size and shape of the na«al and 
oral cavities for example have a verv important hearing on 
voice qualitv An> impairment of the functioning of the 
organ‘^ of speech or hearing maj cause a modification in v oice 
(See Chapter 19 ) Teacher', ‘should reabze the importance of 
structural factors m the production of their on n v oices and 
thej should also recognize the effect of pronounced deviation*’ 
m their students Grandgent has written «omewhat face- 
tiouslj , but tnilj , of the dis*5inulanties of the human vocal 
apparatus 

■When one has examined the talking apparatus of a good manv 
human specimens one is realh dismajed at the lack of standard) 
zation That is one of the differences between the Creator and 
Henr> Ford I\o two mouths are of the same mdth no two pairs 
of bps of the same thickness or curaature no two dental outfits 
identical no two insides of equal depth no two tongues of hke 
size shape or mobilitv Even such a feature as the hard palate 
which seems to offer “anall field for fancy is most constant in its 
inconstancj One mouth has it narrow like an aiaade another 
has it Wide hke the tram shed of a central railway station in one 
it bulges full and round like the dome of the Boston State House 
m another it arches low and flat hke the top of the Columbia Em 
versitj Librarj I haie never seen one however who^e height 
suggested the elevated sound-capacity of the dome of our F*ational 
Capitol 

In view of these variations one marvels how organs so dissimilar 
can produce noi'es which to the ear are mdistmgui&hablc * 


Importance of relaxation in voice production In all art 
forms it 1 ° necessarv to study the effect of relaxation The 
artist cannot pauit with a tense hand and stiff arm , the piani'-t 
cannot perform creditably with the mu cles of his hands taut 
neither can the ‘Jinger or speaker suffering from undue tension 


Cambridge Harvard 

Inivcwty PrcM 102^ Hepnntcd by pcnniss on of the publuber 
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have a related throat Tension is manifested usually by 
nervousness, strain, irritability, and general lack of confidence 
These traits may be evidenced vocally by a high, strident 
pitch, general inaudibility, choppy rhythm, or too great rapid 
itv By relaxation is meant not total collapse, but rather a 
degree of tension affording coordinated functioning of the 
whole organism Such integration is evidenced by general vital 
ity, buoyancy, and confidence 

Evidences symptoms, or causes of tension should be an 
alyzed just as carefully as general health habits The cause 
of strain should be ascertained Although this element will 
differ with practically everj individual, there is evidence that 
m all paths of hfe today tension is increasing Technological 
changes, post-war readjustment problems, economic condi- 
tions, increasing competition and many other factors in social 
hfe maj all contribute to this increase Teaching as a profes- 
sion has not escaped Insofar as the teacher is concerned, 
changing social conditions have meant a change m the philos 
ophy of education as well as the inclusion of extracurricular 
acti\ ities, added clerical duties, and a number of tasks growing 
out of the general increase m school enrollments 

Much of the strain in teaching can be reduced bj anal> zing 
the problem of voice and relaxation If the voice of the 
teacher is tense and metallic, he cannot expect his class to be 
relaxed and at ease Ner\ous tension on the part of the 
teacher frequently causes restlessness in students 
The first dutj , then, after deciding on the cau&e= of strain 
or tension, is to endeavor to remoie or to subordinate them 
This task must be faced honestlj with a realization of the diffi- 
cultj mvohed It may mean reorganization of thinking and 
of methods of approaching problems We must, however, 
^remember that relaxation is dependent entirely on the mind 
Without relaxation, the voice cannot be free and relaxed/ 
Posture, Closelj connected with the subject of relaxation 
IS that of posture If the shoulders are rounded, or the head 
dropped or held too high, the balance of the bod\ is incorrect. 
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If the bod\ IS n„n(l, the \oiee \n\\ be hard or metallic becau^ 
the re^'Cnators and wbrators \siU hkeni«e be rigid If, on the 
other hand, the bodj is too relaxed, there mil be no energj or 
\rtaht> in the voice Manv physical and nervous di<?order& 
and a general lack o! enthu'sia'^m and vitahtv ina> result 
Bad posture is conducive to fatigue, fatigue, in turn, leads to 
bad posture 

The teacher must be e=^eciall\ aware of the importance of 
posture for bis own benefit as uell as for that of his students 
In the li«t of actmtie-i for children, sitting ranks second from 
the kindergarten through high school The classroom teacher, 
then, should exemplifj good posture himself and should be 
able to help students v.ho»e posture is faultj through care- 
lessness rather than as a result of structural abnormalities 
The exercises that follou in this chapter are included to help 
jou estabhsh a systematic approach to voice training Select 
the exercises vou find most beneficial to you personally from 
ihis chapter or other sources Establish habits of daily prac- 
tice, include a variety of exercises to avoid monotony The 
numlicr of exercises is not so important as the persistence xvith 
u hich V ou u ork to modify poor habits of v oice production 

■^EXERCISES FOR RELAXING THE BODY 
I Drop your head forward on your chest Let it hang until it 
scenw to pull the body down wath its own weight Let the arms 
dangle looseK Do not bend j our knees but let j our head descend 
towani the floor I^t your fingers touch the floor v^^thout stretch- 
ing Then resume an uptight position Hepeat tins exercise sev- 
eral times hut not to the point of fatigue Do not stretch, slump 
2. Stand upnghl with beds together and weight on balls of both 
feet Rotate jour head m the following manner drop jt forward 
on jour chest push it over the right shoulder let it drop down m 
the back and then let it come over the left shoulder by its own 
weight Do this three or four times in one direction, then reverse 
the process Practice slowly to avoid dizziness 
3 with the (eel apart Follow directions for Exercise 2 

Umduallj iticrca'^ the circular movement until the diouldcrs and 
the entirv torso are included L«t the arms swing limplj at the 
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4 Close hands tightly Then open and shake the muscles of 
hands and wnsts Repeat three times 

5 Swing arms rhythmically forward and back from the shoul 
ders Be sure that the joints of fingers wrists and elbows are 
relaxed 

6 Stand on left foot Thrust right foot forward and rotate the 
foot at the ankle Repeat this exercise with clockwise and counter 
clockwise movements Repeat with left foot 

7 Be seated Thrust both feet forward Rotate both at ankle 
as in preceding exercise 

8 Stand on right foot Swing left leg rhythmically back and 
forth at the hip Repeat standing on left foot 

9 Stand in a comfortable position Push head up as far as 
possible stovly relax muscles of jaw neck spine shoulders and 
hips until the body sinks to the floor in a state of complete relaxa 
tion Slowly reverse this process until you are standing upright 

Breathing for speech Breathing may be divided into tw^o 
general clas^cations usual or customary breathing which is 
adequate for ordinary life purposes and acquired or disciplined 
breathing which must be used for effective speaking or singing 
To the novice acquired breathing too often means raising the 
upper chest wall and shoulders This kind of breathing known 
as shallow is incorrect if it is used consistently in teaching 
preaching or acting it will eventually result m fatigue and 
hoarse \oice Correct breathing utilizes the thorax the di 
aphragm and the abdomen As the diaphragm expands and 
contracts the abdominal w all must also expand and contract 
The term mitred breathing therefore probably describes the 
process most accurately though such terms as diaphragmatic 
at»‘4 -cMwwmwl vj.ss,d 

Inhalation and exhalation The diaphragm a« has been 
indicated on page 33 is the main muscle of inhalation As 
the air goes from the nose and mouth to the trachea and from 
the trachea into the bronchi it finallj reaches the lungs The 
lungs arc porous or «!pongj sacs which remain pncticallj 
pa's i\e while muscular sj stems ca^^^ on the work of 1 reathing 
As the intercostal and abdominal inu'sclcs expand to n ake room 
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at the l)a<?e, to their capatity Exhale slouly, dividing the outgoing 
breath into three parts Put your hand to j our lips to feel the out- 
going air Repeat this exercise two or three times If you feel 
dizzy, do not be alarmed You may not bo used to as much oxygen 
as y ou get m this exercise Stop practic ng, but return to the exer- 
cise from time to time during the day Increase the number of times 
you^repeat it from two or three to six or eight 

2. Repeat Exercise 1, saying ah softly on the exhalation Repeat, 
saying ec and oo 

3 Make a conscious effort to utilize the breath that yon have 
inhaled m saying the vowel sounds m Exercise 2 Have someone 
count from 1 to 4 w hile you say ah Analy ze the tone to find out 
whether or not it is steady If it wavei'S, you arc not utilizing the 
breath 

4. With the tip of your finger, dose one nostril hghtiv Bieathe 
deeply through the other, filling the base of the lungs at the back to 
their capacity With a slow inward mmement of the diaphragm, 
blow out the breath slowly, dividing it into four parts 

5. Pant vigorously On exhalation say hah, hah, hah, hr, he, he, 
ho, ho ho Be sure that your throat is relaxed and that your shoul 
<lers do not move 

6 Inhale quickly and quietly Round the lips and exhale, mak 
mg the sound of wh m wheel Put your hand before your lips to 
feel the outgoing air 

7. Count from one to five as follow 
erne (wuth a pulll — expand 
one, two (with a pull) — expand 
one, two, three (with a pull)— expand 
one, two, three Jour (%vith a pull) expand 
one two three, Jour, fa e (wath a pull) -expand 

8 Practice the following lines for the sole purpose of establishing 
diaphragmatic breath control Notice the vanety of xowel sounds 
m each line Divide the lines into the smallest possible w old groups 
or p*i*a:s«5s jR? i& ivy«* rfir inbrauip 

An Austnan army — awfully arrayed, 

Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade 

Supporting the tone. Many^ speakers start out with a strong 
supported tone, but by the time they have reached the end of 
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a phrase or sentence thej are scarce!} audible This tradencj 
to let the voice fade is due to inability to support the tone 
sulhcienlly '^o that there is some breath left at the end of the 
phra«e Beginners should practice on sounds or numbers first, 
then on short phrases, and, finally, on a senes of phrases, 
breathing between phrases, but giving the impression of con 
tinuity in the material j-ead In organ music, there is assur- 
ance of canning poner to the end of the selection This same 
sustaining of tone must be present m the speaking or singing 
soice Such continuity can be obtained only through strong, 
steady, and flexible control of the breath Control on very 
short phra'^cs is requisite before long phrases can be mastered 
Strain or tension m the throat or neck tmH make the tone 
quaver or shake Try to analyze the tightne'^s or “throati 
ness" that results vhen a ^ound is produced vsith a tensed 
throat After a ‘sound that ‘^eems free is produced, try to 
produce it again At first, the free, re'^onant sound may be 
accidental Work con'nstently, and an increasing number of 
sounds wall have freedom and support 

EXERCISES FOR SUPPORTING TONE 

1 \avvn or simulate a yawn Note the feeling of freedom in the 
throat and the upward movement of the soft palate 

2 Say the vowels m the following words holding each vowel to 
a count of four Re, calm, pool Repeat, being sure that the throat 
vs relaxed and that each sound is level Repeat, sav mg each vow el 
in the vowel ”cale as though it were the final sound in a ‘sentence 

3 Practice the following phrases, sustaining the tone and imag 
ining you arc talking to several hundred people out of doors 

(n) Ring the alarum he!l> ’ 

{h) ‘ UooraHy hoomlay hoomlay boom' ' 

(c) ‘ Once more unto the breach dear friends once more, 

^ Or close the wall up with our English dead' 

<d) ‘ Rejoice you men of Angicrs, nng y our bells ” 

(e) “Goldl Gold' Gold’ Gold! 

^Rnght and vcllow, hanl and cold! 

(/) ‘ R hertlore rejoice’ R hat conquest bnngs he home^ ’ 

(jl) Out ti the north the wild news came ’ 
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4 Give the follo^Mng directions as though jou )^ere giving them 
in a large gjmnasuim 

(o) One two three four* 

(6) Forward march* 

(c) Right about face* 

(d) Left about facel 

(c) Halt* 

(/) Readj * Set* Go* 

5 Call to someone at a distance increasing the loudness of thp 
tone gradually 

6 Call, "Mary, come on o\er” to an imaginary person across 
the street 

Characteristics of voice The characteristics of \oice in- 
clude pitch, energy or \olume rate and quality These at- 
tributes are highly indu i dualized Sometimes it is necessary 
to hear only a sy liable or tw o on the telephone or o\ er the radio 
in order to identify a speaker The blending of these char 
acteristic=i of tone enables us to distinguish his particular 
\ oice from all others 

Pitch Pitch indicates the relative highness or lowness of a 
sound, it IS dependent upon the frequency of vibration of the 
air waves sent out by the a ibrating vocal cords To some 
extent pitch is predetermined since it is dependent on the 
length, tension and thickness of the vocal cords In like 
manner, the pitch of stringed instruments is largely deter- 
mined by the length thickness and tautness of the strings A 
string that is short and stretched will y leld a greater number 
of vibrations and a correspondingly higher pitch than a long, 
tluck, relaxed stnng 

''The normal pitch range used in speech is about one octave 
The range of pitch used by anv individual speaker, however, 

IS dependent on his ability, habit, and temperament, and on 
the nature of his matenal * Pitch is very subtly connected 
with emotional state Note the high pitch expressing emotion, 
the medium pitch which usually shows poise and digmty, and 

‘ Cf Fairbanks Grant Recent Experimental Investigation of % ocal Pitch la 
Speech Journal of the Acoustical bociet^ of America II 1940 pp 457 466 
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the \ov, pitch induced b\ deep or <=olemTi ^xpenences Some- 
limes undue tension or nen ou>ness makes the \ oice constantlj 
too high and rapping m pitch "Slonotom or lack of ^ anation 
m pitch maj also produce an unplea'^ant effect 

One method ol a'^certainmg the best pitch le\el for mdi 
\idual u!^e is to test the limits of tone that the \oice can 
comfortahlj attain on a piano After the range has been 
determined select that tone which js a third below the nuddle 
pitch of the range as the best one for use m ordinar\ con\ er«a- 
tion Mere nidth m \oeal range is not necps^anlj a ‘^ign of 
\ocal fiupenontv Control of the range for the particular 
material at hand is the test of the abo^ c pnnciple 

For effective teaching as for effective acting or public 
spcakinjtj, the ‘speaker must be able to v arj hi*: pitch depending 
upon the nature of the matenal he teaching or reading For 
high pitch he should practice brilliant selections tliat arc gav 
and carefree For low pitch he should practice «:olenin or 
tragic selections In trjing to achieve height in pitch be 
mast avoid bounding strained, the vocal cord" are more ten‘«f 
and, if his throat is unrelaxed he will achieve an unpleasant 
Ecreechj tone rather tlian a rich re^'onant one 

EXERCISES FOR PITCH 

1 After >ou have dcterminwl on the piano the pilch suitable 
for conversational purposes bom the pitch frequentlj Practice 
selections that have that tone as a ha^is 

2 l»ractiee carcfullv and read aloud to the da-s the foUovnng 

geleetion paying particular attention to the pitch of >onr voice 
Mhat ^elections wall require high pitch’ my? ^elections 

vv ill Ijc low iJitche*!’ IMij ’ 

(a) 

She left the web die left the loom 
^be made thrrs paces through the room, 

She naw the water hl> 1 loom 
<!he f>aw the helmet and the plume 
She look’d down to Camel ot 


— TrsviRON 
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(&) 

You men of Anglers, open wide 3 our gates., 

And let joung Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, in, 

Who bj the hand of France this daj hath made 
Much work for tears in man> an English mother. 

Whose sons he scattered on the bleeding ground 

— SUAKF ‘?1»EARE 


(c) 

Lead out the pageant sad and slow, 

As fits an uni\ersal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrow ing crow d about it grow, 

And let the mournful martial music blow. 

The last great Englishman is low 

— Tewysov 


id) 

This was the noblest Roman of them all, 

All the conspirators, sa\e only he, 

Did that they did in en^'y of great Caesar, 

He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the w orld “This w as a man ’’ 

— Shakespe are 


(e) 

, The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

^ And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Aw ait alike th’meA itable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave 

~ Thomas Gbaa 


(/) 

The gaudy, blabbing and remorseful daj 

Js bc\siX!Xi Af tbs saa 

And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jadi «■ 

That drag the tragic melancholy night 

Who with their drowsy, slow and flagging wmg^ 

Clip dead men’s gra\es, and from their mistj jaws 

Breathe foul contagious darkness m the air 


— Shakespeare 
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Energ} or volume ^ nnoiis tjpcs of nudicncc^ make \arj- 
niR deinamls upon the «;pcakcr s \oicc lor con\cr''alional 
purpo''C‘' \ou need expend little tnei^\ As •soon as xou 
adelre'''* a lart,er Kfonj) or ‘■pcik in a larger room, \ou inu'*t 
increase xour \o!ume tint \ou can he heard ^\lthout elifii- 
uiltj liN the authence ^ oluinc is detenninod hx the control 
of the outgoing breath and h\ the reinforcement of tone m the 
rc‘«onating caxities of the chc',t and head 
McrcU talking loudh or Miouting ‘■hould not be confute! 
XMth proper control of ^olutnc Manx speakers make the 
mistake of thinking that if thc\ can he heard, thex must be 
using their xoiccs properlj feomctimcs thex are putting all 
t lur pressure on their throats thus making the larxnx assume 
Uic control that should he earned bj the strong trunk muscles 
Ihc throat must I,c thought of mcrelj as a pass^gcxxaj for 
nir, ^nd not a motor or clutch 


It is important that a speaker lake into account noises 
and mox ements m the room in xx Inch he is speaking Cough 
mg occasional xxhispcnng, general motion, the entrance of 
a c comers all dcfiect from concentration on the speaker un 
xoTume T disturbances bx increasing his 

honis manner outside noises such as automobile 

must be machines and general citx noises 

mther th?n n the xolume so that the xoice 

nMtl extraneous noises demands attention Manx 

of the teache'r t classrooms arc due to the mabilitx 

Of teacher to compete xvith these outside distractions 

xolume from a 

mee? classroo^^^^^ 

««x.b.Ut, ,n volume gradually andtlowfy ' 


^ exercises for volume 

beloxx inreadmg°thefritngTn'2^‘”^ to the situation mdicatec 
The splendor falls on caltlexxnlh 

And snow^j summits old in story 
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The long light slnkcs across the lakes, 

\nd Uie wjJd cataract leaps in glorj 
Blo\\, bugle, blow , set the wild echoes fi>nng, 

Blow, bugle, answer, echoes, d^ing, djing, djmg 

— Tfnnisov 

(а) Head to a \er} small group in a small room 

( б ) Read from a platform m a mctlium sized room 

(c) Read from a platform m a room that is laige, be sure the 
people m the last row can hear 

(d) Imagine >ou are reading from the platform in an auditorium 
where there is a balconj Increase 3 our \olume so that 
those m the last row of the balcon 3 ^ will ha\e no trouble m 
heanng 30U 

2. Practice each aowcl sound on page 8 G softly, with medium 
aoliime and with maximum \oIumc Do not let the tone waver, 
It must be stead 3 throughout 

3 Practice each vowel and diphthong sound (page SG) with mid- 
dle stress Begin very quietl} , graduall 3 increase the volume m 
the middle, then decrease it at the end 

4. Read the following m a hushed v oice 
Be gonel 

Run to 3 our houses, fall upon 3 our knees. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude 

— Shakespeare 

5. Read the following m a conversational tone 

Speak the speech I pray you, as I pronounced it to you 
tnppmgly on the tongue but if 30 U mouth it as many of 
3 our plavers do, I had as licf the town crier spoke my lines 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus, but 
use all gently for in the very torrent tempest and, as I may 
say, whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and beget a temper 
ance that may give it smoothness 

— Shakespeare 

6 Read the following explosively 

Awake* awakel 

Ring the alarum bell’ Murder and treason 1 
Banquo and Donalbam’ Malcolm’ awake’ 

Shake off this dow ny sleep death's counterfeit, 

And look on death itself! up up and see 
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The great doom’s image' "Malcolm' Banquo’ 

Ab from \our gri\es n^e up and walk like spntes, 

To countenance this horror' Bing the bell 

— Biimcespekre 


Rate Manj factor's, internal and external, affect the rate 
of speech The speaker s metabohsm, for example, is an 
internal characteristic which influences his whole tempo of 
li\ inp If he IS slow and eas} -going hia speech normallj wnll 
be fairh «low m rate, if he is highU strung and generallj 
quick in his coordinations, his speech is likelj to be rapid 
Man\ persons believe that becau'tc thev come from families 
that arc extrcmclv slow or excts'^iv elv rapid thev cannot 
change Fortunatelv , it is po'S'^ible to learn sufficient tech 
niquc to V arj one’s rate in spite of natural tendencies to the 
coiitrarv 


The nature of the material tliat is being spoken or read pre 
sents another kind of internal influence The drama or humor 
or tragedv of the words is inherent in the thought, whether 
It bt the *ipcaker s own or one that he is interpreting He 
has little control over this intnn'Jic quality in the material, 
though It miKt control his rate If he reads a eulogj m an 
abrupt staccato manner or a love Ijnc as though it were a 
funtril dirge, his rate will interfere with the proper com 
munic ition of an idea 


1 xtcmal .nnuenres o^c^ ^^h,ch he maj ha%c little or no con- 
tnil include tlie •■izc and acoiiitica of tlic room in nhich lie is 
l ‘f “"'1 their appcrceptnc 

In tt hand, tlie emotional reaction 
follow « \' preceded Ins speech or is to 

minle In no t” PtP'Cnt a contrast, for c\- 

nm rate aV'T ” "> '“"o" He 

apJaVel in cvl .'ih!','; ">» Bt 

111 all coiiiiiiiinicalion "hjectiac 

lilligible If i,H artuide*!, ‘should trj first to be in- 

art, dilation is accurate and unlabored, he 
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maj speak \erj rapidR and be understood If his articula- 
tion IS careless, he ma\ gi \ e a blurred effect even though he 
tries to speak sloul^ and painstakinglj If his speech is nat- 
unllj sloA\ and he uishes to increa«:e his speed, he should 
endea\or to impro\e articulation and breath control 

The crux of rate, assuming that articulation is accurate, hes 
in the speaker's control of breath He must learn to use out- 
going air economically and efficiently, saying as much as pos- 
‘^ible on one breath wathout gmng the effect of gasping The 
most effectn e way of hearing one s \ oice objectively is through 
recordings For purposes of judging the effect of varied rate 
it IS well to read the ^iame material slowly, rapidly, with nor 
mal rate and w ith exaggerated rate In this u ay, it is possible 
to ev aluatc the effect of rate on \ oice quahty 

Pause‘5 and duration of sounds affect rate These problem'^ 
are discussed on pages 229 and 233 

EXERCISES FOR IMPROVING RATE 

1 Evaluate your ovnti breathing habits Do you take one breath 
for a long sentence or paragraph‘d Do you interrupt phrases to 
gasp for breath'd Do you try to take one breath for each phrase'd 

2 Hon does your rate of speech compare with that of other mem 
bers of your family “d 

3 Listen to recordings of your mvn free speech and reading 
Determine how many words you said a minute Assuming that 
speech vanes from 100 to 200 words a minute do you speak too 
slowly or too rapidly? 

4 Listen to three professional speakers or actors Evaluate their 
rate for a specific period of time Note the effect of vanety in rate 
on the emotional response of the audience 

5 Read the following selections aloud Determine the proper 
rate or rates for each and justifv your choices 

(o) 

America has furnished to the world the character of Washing 
toud And if our Amencan institutions had done nothing else 
that alone would have entitled them to the respect of mankind 
Washington! ‘ First m w ar first m peace and first m the hearts 
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id) 

When h reedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there, 

She mingled mth its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldnc of the skies, 

And stnped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light, 

Then, from his mansion in the sun, 

She called hei eagle bearer douTi, 

And gave into his mighty hand, 

The symbol of her chosen land 

— Joseph Rodmav Drake 

Quality or timbre. Quality is that characteristic or attri- 
bute of voice which distinguishes one voice from all others 
Quality IS largely a matter of resonance, which m turn is 
primanly a matter of structural formation The pharynx, 
mouth, and nasal cavities tend to stress certain partials, or 
overtones, which make one voice different from ever> other 
voice Sometimes there are family resemblances in voices just 
as there are in appearance, but, no matter how great the 
similarity, no two voices are identical As a matter of fact, 
one voice may go through great changes in quality because of 
the speaker’s own emotions 

In the development of quality, the student should applj 
the exercises for voice not only to classwork but also to con- 
versation and all other speech activities Only as the new 
speech habits becoir^ constant will good tone quality and 
control of breath becv e a part of his personality 
•^For good quality, \ 3re must be relaxation of the throat 
and neck'J Any undu^ tension will result m a modification of 
tone Constriction results m a lack of melloivness There 
must be a constant and steady support to the tone With- 
out support from the abdonunal, or trunk, muscles there will 
not be volume adequate for classroom purposes 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the mental ap- 
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proicli to this initfcr of quiliU 'Ihc ‘'Indent must irom 
the hoKinninR Inin In'? eir •'O lint he knows the (iualit\ he 
wants, niul he must think m terms of tint (pnlitN He must 
strive to piojcet i tone tint is cncructic and vital Mere 
phjsical fatihlj is not Miflieient, there must he a mental and 
emotional concept of tlu de^irnl tone 
ClassiHcalion of tone All tone m speech is cl nsificd into 
one of three cateRones a conversational tone, a sonorous tone, 
and a pectoral tone, t c , one tint comes from tlie clicst 
The first of these, tin conversational tone, is most frcfjuentK 
emplojcd, ns its name implies, m coiuersation, it rnnv he u«cd 


in man> speech acti\Uies m the classroom, depending on the 
size of the room and the nature of the particular oral aetivitj 
1 or purposes of speaking to n large audience, or sometimes 
for dramatic effects, the convci^ational tone is insufficient, and 
a sonorous or “round mouth," tone is u^ed This tjpc of 
tone IS usuallj in the lower pitch range, and it is especiallv 
valuable m portrajmg grandeur, solcmnitj, pathos, and love 
The third t%pe of tone, that which seems to come from the 
chest, IS a quahtj that is not widel> u«ed except in dramatics 
It may add injstcrv or fear because of its hollow ^ound, for 
this reason, ghosts on the stage utilize its ca^cmous quahU 
Teachers should practice widely in all of thc^^c tvT>es 'be- 
cause of the varied demands made on them m classroom prac- 
ices Thej should also be able to difTcrcntiatc between the 
methods of approach to 

various kinds of oral reading 


EXERCISES FOR VARrETT IN TONE 

.ng '» mental, focus 

rnipTOMag voice qual.ty*''Thl‘s ■“ 

you try to develop some tnifl rtf seem abstract but if 

its concreteness Tlunk for examnf f increase 
base at jour mouth extendinir »'»■ ""ith lU 

in an audience or some othpr^Br» r reaches the last person 

the au canytne fte s„n„5 ” "> *'“■>>• »' 

e me sonnet Let the a, r out slowly and smoolhlj 
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without tighteiuug the muscles of your jaw or throat Since the 
development of imagery is a highly indiiudualized art, deielop your 
own images Whatever unages result m relaxed and resonant tones 
are the best images for you Vary the size of the image, depending 
on the \olume you want to use A very short triangle, for example, 
might be used in thmking of a small audience A x erj long tnangle 
might be used for a large audience 

2. Practice all front vowels (page 133) preceded by t, d, and n 
Be sure that the tone is well forward 

3. Practice all back vowels (page 133) preceded b\ t, d, and n 

4. Prepare a prose passage in which jou think con\ ersational 
quality should be used Read it, trying to get maximum head 
resonance 

5. Give one of your school veils with special attention to \oIume 
Think of the process as from below upward rather than from above 
dowTiward 

6. Practice the x ow els and diphthongs wath sonorous qualiU 

7. Indicate the type of imagery that you have found most helpful 
in producing a free tone 

8. What type of tone do you think would be used m the followang? 

(a) 

While the Ploxvman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the Furrow ed Land, 

And the Milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the Mower xxhets his scythe, 

And every Shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale 

— Miltox 

(h) 

Imprudent to defend the liberty of the press! Why^ Be- 
cause the defense x\as unsuccessful^ Does success gild cnme 
into prudence’ Was Hampden imprudent x\hen he drew the 
sword and threw away the scabbard’ Yet he, judged bj that 
single hour, was unsuccessful After a short exile, the race he 
hated sat upon the throne 

— Wendell Phillips 

(c) 

Ghost I am thy father’s spirit, 

Doom’d for a certain term to x\alk the night, 

And for the daj confin’d to fast in fires. 
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TilMlic foul cnmcs ilone tn ni\ 8 of nature 

Arc burnt ami purswl a^^a^ Bvit Ibat 1 am forma 
To ttll the ‘-ccrrt'^ of mj pnsou-hou«e, 

1 couhl ‘ tale unfold ^\ho^e lif;hte^t a\ord 

Would liirrou up tin houl, freeze th\ jounRhlomh 

Make Ihv two Ukc stars, start from thoir spheres, 

Thj knoUo<l and coinhuKHl locks to p^rt, 

And cadi pirtitular hair to stand an end 
I ikc quills uiwn tlie fretful pori)cnline 
Hut thm ettni d blazon must not be 
To cars of Iltsb and bloodi 

— SuaKF^rtjenr 
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Some ■'pe ikoj> are difficult to he ir b( cniU'C the\ do not 
mdicient \oUimc others ure a great tleal of cncrK\ »» specrli, 
but neglect to u=e their lips and tongue adeijintclj m produc- 
ing sounds The rcsuU is muffled or blurred speech that re- 
duces the effeetuene^s of an\ speaker, no matter hou drnnntie 
his material The production of sounds jn hpeceli is ainiiHr to 
tint in music W'e itould nc\er tluiik of striking C on the 
piano if v%e wanted to hear D or Likewise, if wc uish to 
make an accurate sound m speech, uc should nnaU ze the exact 
position of the bps, the placement of the tongue, and the 
position of the jaw The sf iff-jau ed, tight-hpptd, Hz\ -tongued 
speech that is so common m \mcnca m ikcs it impossible for 
man> persons to find out what results can be obtained from 
\ Dices that might be made beautiful 

To o\crcome lazj habits of articulation, it is necessari to 
exercise the speech organs in much the same wa> that we 
exercise for muscular coordination in athletics or instrumental 
music There follon exercises for relaxing the jaw and for 
increasing the flexibiht> of the Ups, tongue, and palate 

EXERCISES FOR RELAXING THE JAW 
Select those exercises which, after expenmentation, you find most 
helpful Daily, systematic practice is essential lor improvement 
Work for very Bbort periods at first to avoid fatigue Increase prac- 
tice periods as the muscles become more flexible 
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1. Yawn, looking m jour mirror to note the dropping of your 
jaw Yawning is \ery good for relaxing the throat and jaw 
Repeat Exercises 1 and 2 on pages 48-19 

3. Read the following hiia?, looking m a mirror. 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And Mngiiig, startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled Daw n doth rise, 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow , 

And at m> window bid good morrow 

— Miltov 

Note the words on which jour jaw drops ino'^t Now read the 
lines, tiymg to keep your jaw in one position What js the effect 
on the resonance of the pas'^age^ Re-read, wath the jaw relaxed, 
paj special attention to the relaxation of the jaw in the vowel sounds 
in the following word® lark, flight, startle skies and nse Unless 
the jaw 13 relaxed, the®e sounds will be distorted 

4. Listen carefullj to the speech around j ou Can you tell when 
the jaw IS tense, merely by hearing the speech, without watching 
the mouth of the speaker*^ 

EXERCISES FOR INCREASING THE FLEXIBILITY 
OF THE LIPS 

1. Pout jour lips Relax Pout Relax Do this exercise to 
eight counts 

2, Practice the following exercises, noting the use of the bps m 
producing the consonant sounds 



(a) 


hub-bub 

hub bub 

hub-bub 

dib-dab 

dib dab 

dib-dab 

dabble 

dabble 

dabble 

babble 

babble 

babble 

bubble 

bubble 

bubble 


(5) 


mumble 

mumble 

mumble 

bumble 

bumble 

bumble 

tumble 

tumble 

tumble 

jumble 

jumble 

jumble 

bubble-bumble mumble bubble-bumble-mumble 


bubble-bumble-mumble 
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(c) 


pip 

pip 

pip 

pop 

pop 

pop 

pippin 

pippin 

pippin 

piping 

piping 

piping 

piper 

piper 

pijicr 


3 Practice tlie fol!o\\inK cxcrci‘;cs noting tlic u«c of the lips m 
producing the vowel sounds, as well ns the consonants 


woo woo 

wow wow 

wool wool 

boy boy 

J whoa whoa 


woo 

wow 

wool 

boj 

whoa 


4 Read the word hsts on pages 103 and IG-l for the sounds of 
u> and v:h 


5 Spread the lips for the sound of the vowel in he Round 
them for the v ow el sound m icoo Repeat to count of eight 

6 Read the follow^ng hues, exaggerating hp consonants 
(a) 0 wild west wind 

^ iwiles mcandenng with a mazj motion 
beaded bubbles wanking at the bnm 
W He bravely broached his boiling bloodv breast 
W Pins and poking sticks of steel 


EXERCISES FOR INCRF^SING TIIE FLEXIBILITY 
OP TIIE TONGUE 

and vmr^fhii^ Place your first finger on your chin 

your chest there!? f same hand on cither side of 

m the'mmor'tVbp^'' mouth as possible, loohing 

Repeat to eight coSts RelSc 

teeth ^'eumoveVdo'uhtT.*,^ *?' 

advauce the tongue over the^oaW ^ the hard palate Then 
Hepeat tonvard and bacUard “ ", ""se again 

that the tongue never falls to 
mouth does not close dunng the oxcr^'e Rela™“‘'' 
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3. Advance the tongue as far out of the mouth as possible, 
pointing it toward the tip of the nose Draw tongue in Repeat 
eight times Relax 

4. Placing the tip of the tongue behind the upper front teeth, 
bulge the tongue out Draw it in Repeat this exercise four times 
at first, then increase to eight times, being sure that the tip of the 
tongue IS not lowered Relax 

5. Placing the tip of the tongue behind the lower front teeth, 
bulge the tongue out Draw it in Repeat this exercise four times 
at first, then increase to eight times, being sure that the tip of the 
tongue remains behind the lower teeth Relax 

6. Groove the tongue, advance it slowly as far out of the mouth 
as possible Draw it back into the mouth Repeat eight times 
Relax (If you cannot groove your tongue, use a tongue depressor 
or a stick of hard candy Trj to curl the tongue around the article 
you use This exercise is particularly valuable for those who are 
trying to overcome a lisp ) 

7. Rotate the tongue around the lips, beginning at the nght 
side Repeat four times Relax Repeat, beginning at the left 
side After four rotations, relax 

^8. Practice the follomng exercises, being sure that the tongue 
touches the upper gum ndge on i, d, n, and I 
Ta-ti-te-to-tu 
Da-di-de-do-du 
La-li-le-lo-Iu 
Na-m-ne-no-nu 

Repeat each line three times Relax 

Practice the word lists containing the consonants i, d, n, and I 
on pages 173, 175, 177, and 179 
10. Read the folloivmg 

(o) 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire hum and catrMran babbie 

— Shakespeare 


(h) 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountam tops 


— Shakespeare 



CB 
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(C) 

loul whispcnnK" ‘»rp nbhnd unmitmtl 
Dobro^ umi'iUinl mm<U 

To dca.( ^iUq'ns vail ilisclmtVLt* tlicir hecrTts 
More ncetl“ she tlie (li\ me than the ph)5ictnti 
C5o<3 G<xl, lorpve u<« all* 

— Ml‘kT;F'‘rKARF 


(rf) 

In ttie \ lotct-emhroKlorptl \ ale 

\Micre the lo\e-loni iiuhtinpilp 

TMchtU to thee his pad ‘•oni; rnonmeth well 

— MlLTO^f 

That orhtxl maiden, with white fire laden, 

Wmm morl'il-) call the Moon, 

Glides j^limmcniiK o’er m> ficece-like flooi 
Ttj midnight breezes strewn 

— SriEPLrT 

11. Head the word lists for thi sibilants « z, sh, and on pagCi* 
181, 183, 185, and 187 

12. "Read the following 


io) 

“Good speed • * cned the watch, a•^ the gate-boll« undrew , 
“Speed' ’ echootl the wall to us galloping through. 

Behind tihut the po'^tem, the lights sank to reat 
And into tlie midmjdit we galloped abreast 

— Biiownino 

Ch) 

Teach me your mood, 0 patient stars’ 

AVho climb each night the ancient sky, 

Leavuig on space no shade, no scars, 

No trace of age, no fear to die 


The undecaying yew Vvns shwl hi- Howt-r- 
Long since m golden showers 


~l0IIN rRLtMSN 
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(rf) 

-Rich the treasure 
Sweet the pleasure, — 

Sweet IS pleasure after pam 

— Db\den 

13. Read the word lists for the voiceless and voiced sound of th 
on pages 369 and 171 


U 


Read the following 

(«) 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth so IS every one that u, born of the spirit 

— Gospe] of St John 

(h> 

So long as men can breathe or eves tan see 
So long lues this, and this give^ life to thee 

-'>HAKESi»EARE 


(C) 

This IS ttie stare of man today he put'* forth 
The tender leaves of hope, tomorrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him 
The third day comes a frost a killing frost 

- Shakespeare 


id) 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph sw eet Liberty 
And if I give thee honor due 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 

— Milton 


(e^ 

The happiness of the times being extraordinary when it was 
lawful to think what xqu wished, and to say wb il vou thought 

— Tacitus 


EXERCISES FOR THE PALATE 


1. Read the woid lists on pages 193 and 195 distingiii'shing care- 
fully between the sounds of A and g 

2 Raise the tip of the tongue to the upper gum ndee Say n 
Raise the back of the tongue to the soft palate Say r Practice 
n-r|, n-g, eight times Relax 
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nil spri:cii mi ciianism 

3 i’f idwe the plira ps oii piRC 190, Ijcihr eiirc that llitre is no 

final sound of / or p \ n 

4 Open >our mouth the mirror nnd oVerac 

tlie flttion of the us uh ^\h(n \(hi breathe in Vant beia'C 

*> Read the follow infi 

(a) 

The cataract strons 
Then plunRes atone 
Striking and racing 
As if a war waguig 
Its caicms and rocks among, 
llising and le-iping 
Sinking and rroeping 
Swelling and kwd pmg 
Showering and ppnngmg, 

Fljing and flinging 
\\ nthing and nnging 
Eddnng and win king 
Spouting and fn«king 
Turning and twisting 
Around and around 
With endless rebound 

— Bodlbt SOCTTIEV 

(t) 

And his broad sword was swinging 
And bis brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet loud 

— Gui HcMPiniEas McM^ster 

(c) 

Old England s sons are English jet, 

Old England s hearts arc strong, 

And still she w ears her coronet 
Aflame with sword and song 

— ^Herman Charles Merhale 

(d) 

O the fluttering and the pattenng of tho-^ green things growing’ 
How they talk each to each when none of us are knowing 
In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight 
Or the dim dreamy daivn when the cocks are crowing 

— Dinaij Cbaie 
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CHAPTER 5 


Phonetic Approach to the Study of Language 


Ways of learning a spoken language. There are two wa\ s 
of learning to speak a language The more u^ual one, e'^peci 
allj in the case of one’s mother tongue is through imitation 
The second, and more scientific method, is through a detailed 
studj of each sound in the language 

^This scientific stud3 of the “sounds of a language is called 
■phonetics Phonetics is not a language, but an accurate 
analysis of the sounds of a language, the formation of these 
sounds, and their blending and modifications in connected 
discourse The U‘?e of phonetics is not confined to English, 
it IS a key to most languages, h^ mg or dead 

Before attempting to identify or analyze the rounds of 
Enghsh, v,e •nould do i\ell to consider some of the factors 
inherent in our language that are causes of great confu'^ion 
First of all, there is a fundamental discrepanc\ in our 
alphabet it contains onlj tn enti -si\ letters, whereas n e ha\ e 
approximatelj fortj sounds ^ In addition to this basic mal 
adjustment, some of the letters m our alphabet are redundant 
For example, we learn the letter c, but actuallj, when we find 
the letter c m a w ord, we gi\ e it the ^ alue of s in ciy or of L 
m cat, q which must be followed bj u, also has the \alue of k, 
another letter, z, has the xalue of ks in exit, gz in exert, z in 
Xenophon, and ksh m luxury 

>The UQaspirated and the sj liable consonant® are frequently counted a® 
ad litional sounds 
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Mam of the other letters represent more tlnn one \nliie 
TIjc letter p, for c\'iinplc, in the ^\ord phial combines with 
the a^-piratc producing a sound of / In psalm or ptomaine 
it has no sound mIuc at nil, in pipe it lias the \alue as ipncd 
to it in the alphabet, thouj'h m pipes the \ nine of the second 
sound IS not the snmc ns that of the first Fho letter g niaj 
ha\c the \nluc of the mitinl ^ound in <7e»i, that of the initinl 
sound m gain the sound of / in laugh or p m hiccough ^one 
of the c sounds resembles the final consonant in sing, nnd the 
final sound m sing sometimes Ins a g added to it in a word 
such finger 


The fi\e \o\\el sounds ordmanU nttnbiited to Enf;lnh nctu 
allj txpre s m \nnous sjjcllinK combinations fifteen distinct 
estimated that there are two hundrcnl 
ana 111 of reprc=entin(; thc«c fiflctn %oacl «ounds In 
•pelling There are, furthcnnorc, «i\t, mj, of Mnt.ni; our 

Wl i wunil,' Then, fact, indicate tint 

ngli h IS an extromcK unphonctic lan-inge, tint n, a Ian 

^hVre^h t°"° t 'urieU of rounds 

conrXncr ,n '"'“""‘='“>5' The lack of phonetic 

eomhtnat.onotrtoncalTac'tcTTlmu'' ] 

the Chnstinn PVa., T- ^ i-atm was the language of 
^at^rallJ, Engh.h w^as language of the court 

filing b\ the mflti r Rraminar, a oeabulan , and 

rS :„~n‘ t Z 

the ^orman Conquest raS/fi? of English after 

hnguistic tradition th^l >> i interruption of a 

tmgs Prom Battle of Has- 

the Battle of Hastings m^OGG tlm w 

become the literarv lantnistr^. r ^“xon dialect had 

although manj other (Slects°ncr^ u°f 

8“^' At the time of the Vl™,^ r “ 

‘Soame* I * ™ian Conquest, there were 

Ed) Undon (Thud 
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many indications that the West Saxon dialect ^\ouId become 
increasingly extensive in its influence The conquest bv the 
Normans put an end to the supremacy of this dialect, not 
because the Normans disliked English, but because French 
was the language of the court and of the dhte, and the court 
consisted of French-speaking Normans 

There seems to be httle substantiation for the view some- 
times held that the Normans wished to force their language 
on their subjects In this connection, George Hempel wrote 
in 1S98 

The conquerors are a comparatively small body, who become the 
ruling cla<!s, but are not numerous enough to impose their language 
on the country They are forced to leam the language of their 
subjects, and their grandchildren may come to know that language 
better than they know the language of their ancestors The Ian 
guage of the conquerors dies out but bequeaths to the native Ian 
guage its terms pertaining to government, the army, and those 
other spheres of life that the conquerors had specially under their 
control Histone examples are the cases of the Goths in Italy and 
Spam the Franks in Gaul the Normans in France and the Norman 
French m England ® 

After the establishment of the Normans, every Englishman 
used the vernacular of his own dialect, and the West Saxon 
dialect was once more reduced to the status it had before the 
days of Alfred Again, the problem arose as to which of the 
other mam dialects, Northumbrian, Mercian, or Saxon, would 
become the hterary language of the Enghsh This question 
remained an open one for nearly three hundred years, for, 
from the time of the Norman Conquest or shortly thereafter, 
there was no such thing as a standard hterary English until 
1300 By this time the Enghsh dialects were so far apart 
that a Southerner s speech was scarcely intelligible to a North 
erner By the end of the fourteenth century it was obvious 
that some dialect would have to be made the literary standard, 
and that such a dialect would have to be one that was widely 

* Hempel George Trangaciions of the Amencan Philological Assonattor ISdS 
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intelliyblc *\n(I tint nlrcailj u'-td b\ tho c ui power in the 
state Ihe cliilect wbioh Mjonicd to inott the requirements 
n Mercnn one known as tlio I Midland dialect It 
was the di dcct of tbo court when I nf,h'}i was spoken in court, 
the dulcet of I ondon and therefore of the great lx)ndoner 
Cleauctr, and the dulcet of Oxford In addition, it was the 
dulcet in which 'Wxchf made his tran lation of the Bible 
Bj 1450 I ast Midbml indisputablj the literary lanpiape 
of the Britons * 


Before the Norman Compicst I nghsli liad licpqm to bor 
row words After the fall of the Roman I mpirc a band of 
monks jounie\ed to Rngland to Chnstinnize the I n„li«h It 
IS c timatcd that these peaceful missjonanes who used I^tin 
tlie language of the Church, introduced approxnnatch «ix 
hundred Latin words into the 1 nghsh language After the 
Norinan Conquest the English borrowed from the Trench 
irs rorn the Norman I rcnch and liter, more eKlensi\el>, 
from the I rcnch of Pins known as the Central dialect ^^ome 
o ese lorrowed words retained their own spcllmg although 
the words were mispronounced hj the \nglo-^a\ons Man\ 
therefore are spelled as were the 
cidpfl \ ti I betau e sppll,n;r changes haxe not com 

■" 

Vecame*mLp^if*'r^ Clnuccr spelling 

middle of flip ’f^'cntion of printing about the 

Nftoct and 

foreexlrcmel) d,fficult to cha™ «■' ll.era- 

English CCTtaraiy of 

large number of onnt ^ that a 

tPiage wTs the P ‘he parent Ian 

Dutch and m Anirlo-'Ja ^ere naturally manj words in 
Anglo-Saxon that looked similar, though thev 
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were not idcnticil \Mien it became necea arj to make a 
choice between prmtin:; a Dutch word and an knglo Saxon 
one the printer apparenth compromised as in the word ghost 
The Dutch word with the same meaning was ghc s whe eas 
the Anglo Saxon word was the phonetic gost In an effort to 
make it look like a Dutch word the printer in'^erted the h 
thereby making the spelling unphonetic and adding another 
silent letter to a language abounding m silent letters 

It is obxious that the peculiarities of our orthography came 
about in devious w aj s The fact remains howe\er that with 
French and Gaelic as possible competitors Enghsh is the most 
unphonetic language in the world 

The problem of o^e^commg this basic nonphonetic quaht> 
of Enghsh has been a weight} one for linguistic scholars for 
manj jears Ml efforts to simplify the written language or 
spelling have been fraught with failure because of the made 
quac} of the alphabet and the inertia or opposition of the 
general public 

Diacritical markings The problem as far as dictionaries 
w ere concerned waspartiallj solved with diacritical markings 
There are three major difficulties encountered m these mark 
mgs (1) The} are necessaril} lacking m scientific precision 
because the} are applied to unscientific and amazingl} mcon 
sistent spelling The following marks for example according 
to Webster s markings all indicate what is actually one sound 
e in maker a m account a in sofa e m silent 6 m connect 
and u in circus (2) If one does not know how to make the 
sound indicated m the key word it is impossible for him to 
get an accurate pronunciation An Italian for example might 
read the marking % for the sound in it but continue to pro 
nounce the word with the vowel sound in eat because he did 
not know how to make the sound indicated by I (3) All die 
tionanes use their own s}stem of marking Such a lack of 
standardization obviously increases confusion 

W hen one consults a dia critically marked dictionary it is 
generally to find out how to pronounce an isolated word In 
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order lo «!ho^\ tliL effect of connected iinton'il ^\Tittcn ^Mth 
dincnticil nnrks, i piragnpli has been included on pape 87 
Read this para^riph not ini' e^pocmlK the ii«e of italics to 
mdicale %Ncakeimi(' of \o\seN 

Alphabets preceding (he phonetic alphabet. '1 ho letters m 
the LiighMi alphabet are deri\cd from the corrc-^pondinR forms 
in 1 1 C Latin, the carlj fonns of ^\)ueh in turn, came from the 
e-> »rcek alphabet, iihich was a hentnRc from the Phoeni- 
cians The histor\ of this alphabet in its pro-Greek iLa\ s is still 
contrmcrsial It is pencnlh conceded, ho^^e^cr, that the 
Greeks altered the Phoenician alphabet to suit their onn needs, 
Inu j " \hwnician alphabet, being Semitic m ongin, had no 

need I m altcnng it to suit their linguistic 

need, added sjmhoU to indicate their oun seen 

^^ere 

anTmal Tof 1 " ImgmstiealK as the Greeks 

mther o Zv T"] The, tended. 

R^S haTsnnn Smcc the 

a problem as to hm^ i Greeks did not ha\ e, there aro c 

letters, the Romans nJlireh^ ^ Instead of adding nen 

vmselsT\erelongln doublmtr ^ method of shonmg that 
histor,, bv ii«!ine: n m i one period of Roman 

This sjstem ^as « f 

confn<5ion m our lancuap-oT ^^^counts for much of the 
'nas ba'^ed on the Roman ° *1^^^ English alphabet 

Roman Alphabet hnm\n as the Unimpro\ cd 

Rasis of the phonetic alphabet Tf 
a reall, successful methnrl of f ^ IS8S that 

t'ficallj accurate and at th, si . languages, ^cien- 

In that «^igmficant \ear a simple, was established 

njmg the old Roman European philologists, ‘ 

the wisdom of the Greeks maH? following 

Uoao 

cwr Of Germany anj Otto Je-per-en 
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ale 

b 

ba'^by, be 

cha*ot^ic 

ch 

chair, much 

cSre 

add ^ 

ac* count 

d 

du 

f 

day, den 
verdure (-d&) 
fdi, feel 

ask 

t 

go, be-gin' ^ 

so'^fd 

gz 

eX'ist (eg'zTst) 

eve 

h 

hat, hen 

h^re ^ 

hw 

what (hwot) 

e*v«it 

j 

joke, jol ly 

end 

si^'lent 

k 

ks 

keep, kick 
tax (taks) 

mak er 

kw 

queen (kwen) 

Tee 

1 

late, leg 

m 

m 

man, me 

char'r*ty 

5ld 

n 

lUO, none 

O'bey'^ 

ng 

sing, long 

/ 

^ - 

P 

papa, pm 

orb 

■ r 

rap, red 

o^d 

s 

so, this 

soft 

sh 

she, ship 

con*nect 

oil 

t 

time, talk 

food 

th 

thin, through 

foot 


then (then) 

out 


nurture (-tfe) 

cube 

u*mte^ 

V 

w 

van, rc'vive 
want, win 

um 

y 

yet 

up 

z 

zone, haze^ 

circus 

zh 

az'ure (azher) 
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<lc\i«cd ^\lnt IS now known ns tho Intcrnntionni Plionctic 
Vlplubct or the lmpro\e(l Uonnn \lphnbct 
Snee tho Inteninttonal Phonetic Upliabet wns dcvi'^cd to 
be IS I kt\ to nil hoRinf'C", one sound was ascipned to 
each letter NaturalK, nnnj mod ifiont ions had to be mnde 
in the Roman Mpliaiict to make the new alphabet practica- 
ble In some case*, letters were nnerted, as m [d ] and [a ] 

1 ikewisc, a few letters to represent Condon mis had to be 
added as there were no 1 atm eiiunalcnts for such sound's as 
those rtprcscntcd b% the letters sh in “^hout or s in jiicn^urc 
Names of letters versus sounds \ j^roat dcil of our eon 
fusion hab come about from the letter names we ln\c a‘'''icned 
to our madecpiate alphabet 'W c call the firht letter nije, for 
example, but we find it in ale, father, uaV , ami, care, hay, soda, 
and uhat All these words contain the same letter, but the 
vowel ^ouml which It represents is (luitc different in each word 
In eight, gauge, rnm, and great the ‘=ound of the vowel is the 
«^ame as aye, though the w ord-, do not look alike In order to 
avoid the confusion that results from tins do-matic adherence 
o mis ea nj; etter names, in phonetics the sound Jiamc is 
always used instead of the letter name 

^ l^-^^ning the Eng 

lantniaces confronted with the prohlcni of learning two 
tofen Sm - language that is 

from the wnttL ^'i e\ohcd logicall} 

Tdb nomeanssnnple ^MlUam 

ideas about pronunciation cs venou'^ly must ha\e muddletl 
(spelling) were made, 500 veara present book wortls 

our present letter names tliH w ^ ‘fays of Chaucer, 

those of the vorvels oyl e part,cularl> 

wrong Ideas of the book worcb T tolall> 

w^as made should be restored spelling 

German «^e, ee, oh, ooh, as in Italian and 
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Real words are not evolved from book words, it will not simplify 
matters to attempt to make two different things, real words and 
book words, identical * 

Processes involved in phonetic training. iMerelj' to know 
the letters of the phonetic alphabet corresponds to knowing 
the numbers from 1 to 10, if one cannot add, subtract, multi 
plj, or divide A knowledge of the mathematical sjonbols 
has no practical value unless it can be applied to the funda- 
mental operations m arithmetic and other mathematical sub- 
jects Ability to recognize the letters of the phonetic alphabet 
IS likewise of small value unless one knows a vanety of factors 
involved in the s 3 Tnbols 

‘'Abihtj to use phonetics in a practical way involves four 
major processes (1) the ear must be trained to hear sounds 
with all their modifications accuratel}’, (2) the speech organs 
must be trained to make speech sounds accuratelj In order 
to discover when the speech organs are functioning properR 
in the production of speech sounds, it is essential to use a 
mirror to study the position of the tongue and lips, (3) the 
eye must be trained to recogmze readilj’^ the phonetic letters 
as well as all modifications of the sounds, and (4) the hand 
must be trained to w rite the phonetic letters legiblj , carefulR , 
and quickR ^ 

The phonetic alphabet on page 86 contains the sounds in 
the order m which the} are to be studied, beginning with the 
front vowels This alphabet is for read} reference for stu- 
dents '^he sounds are arranged in charts on pages 133 and 
20G 

Narrow and broad transcription. The International Pho- 
netic Alphabet, as its name implies, is an international tool 
Because of this fact, it is important that it be u^^cd wnth great 

• V VI Drummond (Chnirman) .rl Course of St idj i» Speech Training and 
Public Speahtng for Sccoruiirp Set ools Chapter on 'The Problem of Pro- 
nunciation bj WilliimTillj pp 87 Isen \ork Vppleton 19io 

»Cf McLean Margaret P Good American Speech Ldition) Newlork 

Dutton, IWl 
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dc\i'^;d i'-, now Known n*« tlio Intcrmtionnl Phonetic 
Mphahcl or the lmpro^ed Konnn Vlphabet 
Snet the Intcrnitjonal Phonclit Mplnhet was de\i ed to 
be 11 cd a kc\ to ill hnjpi i^c** one ‘^oniid w a® igned to 
each letter JsatunlK, inan\ modification's b ul to lie made 
in the Uonian \lphabct to make the now aiph ibet practica 
blp In “omc ca'«cs letters were nuerted a** in [a ] and [a ] 
Likcwi'-c, a few lcttcr‘5 to repre'-ent consonant'' had to be 
added as there were no l>atin cquicalents for Kuch sounds a'* 
tho e repre ented b^ the letters sh in or « in viensurc 
Names of letters \ersus sounds A jrreat deal of our con- 
fusion lias come about from the letter names we ha\e a^v ipned 
to our inadequate alphabet “We call the first letter aye, for 
example but we find it in /at/irr, iraf/ and care, half , soda 
and vhal Ml the^-c words contain the ‘•aine letter, but the 
^owcl sound which it rcpre^^iUs is {juile diflcrcnt in each word 
In eight gauge, r«in, and great the sound of the \awcl is the 
same as aye, thouRh the w ord^ do not look alike In order to 
a\oi le con usion that results from thw dogniatic adherence 
0 mis eat n^ etter names, in phonetics the sound name is 
alwaas used instead of the hller name 

l‘" <'«= Prol'kn. of IcininR tuo 

Cren %,n - 

hom the nnlle 'P”'''" Pas not et olt cd lojncallt 

T.U> satd ,n regard to "™P'‘^ " 

ideas about pronunciation 'cnouslj must ha\e muddletl 

(spelling) were made 500 "nen our present book words 

our prewnt letter names did Chaucer 

those of the \ow els a/e « en/> These names paiiicularlj 

wrong Ideas of the bookavonl? 

was made should be restori^ ni „ "hen the spelling 

German. oft ee oh ooh as in Itahan and 
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Real words are not e\ohed from book ^ ords it will not simplify 
matters to attempt to make two different things real words and 
book w ords identical * 

Processes involved m phonetic training Merclj to Know 
the letters of the phonetic alphabet corresponds to knowing 
the numbers from 1 to 10 if one cannot add subtract multi 
pl3 or divide A knowledge of the mathematical svmbols 
has no practical value unless it can be applied to the funda 
mental operations in arithmetic and other mathematical sub 
jects Ability to recognize the letters of the phonetic alphabet 
IS hkevvi'ie of small value unless one knows a vaiietj of factors 
involved m the symbols 

•'Abihtj to use phonetics in a practical way involves four 
major proces'ses (1) the ear must be trained to hear sounds 
with all their modifications accurate!} (2) the speech organs 
must be trained to make speech coundb accuratel} In order 
to discover when the speech organs are functioning proper)} 
m the production of speech sounds it is essential to use a 
mirror to stud} the position of the tongue and lips (3) the 
eye must be trained to recogmze readil} the phonetic letters 
as well as all modifications of the sounds and (4) the hand 
must be trained to write the phonetic letters legiblv carefull} 
and quickl} ^ 

The phonetic alphabet on page 86 contains the sounds in 
the order m w hich the} are to be studied beginning with the 
front vowels This alphabet is for readv reference for stu 
dents sounds arc arranged m charts on pages 133 and 

206 

Narrow and broad transcription The International Pho 
netic Hphabet as its name implies is an international tool 
Because of this fact it is important that it be used with great 

‘ A M Drummond (Cha man) A Cou se of Study n Spr ch Tra n ng and 
Publ c Sp ak g fo Se ondary Schools Chapter on The Prol lem of Pro- 
nuncato bj VV U mTll> pp 87 9o \ork Appleton 

»Cf McLean Margaret? Good I nencanSp ech (Rev Ed ton) New \ork 
Dutton 1941 
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accunc^ It is po '^ihlc for example to iiiduatc such factors 
as \owol eliphtlioiig mil con onant a»ptntion ami 

lack of a pintinn of cert nn con onants un\oicinR of conso- 
nants nml nnn\ otlur ilctaiK of pronunciation that aid the 
foreigner U irnmi, I ngh h the natice who'^o speech is poor, 
or the utor Icaimng i fortign language or a dtakcl ^\hcIl 
such elctails ux shoun the transcription is said to he mrrow 
\Mien the nujonts of the modihcrs ire omitted the Iran 


scription IS said to hi broad Broad transcription aelnch is 
not so accurate as nirrnu utilizes stre s and s\!hhie modi 
Fiers hut «hoees oiiK full length xemel lor practical pur 
pose this use of the International Phonetic \Iphahct Tna\ l>c 
fairlj salisfactorx eieptnding upon the needs of the student 
The phonetic tran cnption in this I ook is gcncralle broad 
^tre s % owel length and the \ov. tongue modi Her for final ix arc 
e on j modifiers UMid In order to slioee the wax narrow 
transcription looks m coiincetcd matcnal a paragraph has been 
t^nsenhed on page 87 i h i 

transcnption olnioash presents fewer Moial difiicul 
transrnnt^^'^T '^ howexcr not sq accurate as narrow 

vZZT make for 

depends linn ^ iise of broad or narrow transcription 

IXtTn", r ‘^tudont V foremner 

Kuage would profit hx ^^if^ncan studying a foreign Ian 

guage was under considrraTmn what ex er Ian 

about the sound broad transenm'*™"' """ 

refentation especialU for tl. an adequate rep- 

important modjfi™^follo\r^ narrow transcnption the most 

represented is long^'^aMn^ [X ] ‘ndieate that the sound 

haU “nf Vs ■"'‘•'atss that the sound is 
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A m^irk ['] pliccd before and aboie a s) liable indicate*? ‘strong 
or priman stress,® as in ['nmisons] 

A mark [,] pheed before and below a sellable indicates rcc- 
ondarj stress, as m [,nDnii'stjiktn] 

A cur\etl line [*'] placed abo\e a letter indicates the un- 
stre'ssed or ^\eak element of a diphthong, as m [el] 

The symbol P] placed after [p**], [t**], or [k**] indicates 
that the sound is aspirated before a 'sou el or a pau'^e, as in 
['p'^tit, T*'oi, k"*! ] or ['sh p**, 'i t**, 'si k**] 

A short \ ertical line [,] placed after [p,], [t,], or [k,] indicates 
that the sound is unaspirated before a consonant in the same 
word or the following word, as in ['p,ael, 't,JoI, 'k,Jaf] or 
['stop, Sa, 'i t, Sam, 'si k, tSa] 

A short ^ ertical line [ ] placed under a letter indicates that 
the sound represented is sj liable, m other words, the con*?© 
nant so designated forms a sellable wathout a \owel The 
syllabic sounds in English are [ip], [n], and [1] (See pages 
161, 171, and 178 ) 

The following are called tongue modifiers because thej 
indicate the action of the tongue 

[t] is the low” modifier It is used to indicate the lowering 
of the tongue in English on [er], [ot], and final y, ly, and ^e [it] 
[x] IS the high modifier It is used in English to indicate 
faulty pronunciation 

[m] is the front modifier, the use of w^hich indicates that 
the tongue is farther forward m the mouth than is usual for 
the sound It is sometimes used to show dentalization on 
t, d, n, and I 

[t-] IS the back modifier It is used to show fault> pronun- 
ciation as, for example, m the production of a vowel with the 
tongue too far from the teeth, as in [a i-] 

[n] IS used as well as [h] to indicate dentalization 
Other modifiers follow 

•A straight line f ] may be used instead of a slanting one Ivotice that m 
phonetic transcription the stress mark alwajs goes before the stressel s^llibk 
In diacntically marked dictionaries the stress mark folio vs the stressed sylhhh 





rilOXLTlC ALPHABET 



11 nIUn 

Vniiinl 



n rUteth 




Fvm 

1 itnn. 



tonn 

f <>m 



t 

[»] 

sie 


b 

[h] 


nnh 

I 

w 

m 

'fll 

in 

[ml 

man 

'mxn 

€ 

[c] 

ffff 

'net 

jn 

[0 

if/ia/ 

Svot 

€ 

to 

near 


ur 

^^] 

uaU 

^\Dt 

5e 

to 

/an 

'fapii 

f 


fd 

'Cit 

a 

[n] 

o?/ 

'n^lv 


to 

tan 

'\a;n 

u 


fooi 

'ku 1 

0 

[0] 

thin 

'Oin 

u 

to 

book 

'btk 

b 

[S] 

then 

'tSen 

o 

W 

oimt 

o'mit 

t 

[tl 

tea 

'tl* 

0 

to 

(all 

'tal 

d 

Di] 

do 

'du 

V 

w 

(log 

'clng 

n 

[n] 

noon 

'nu n 

a 


calm 

'ka jn 

( 

m 

hi 

'111 

3 

[3] 

fur 

'f3 

A 


see 

'si 

3 

w 

nj7am 

a'gen 

Z 

w 

zeal 

'zil 

A 

w 

up 

'ap 

J 

B] 

short 

'S3t 


e/ 

[el] 

late 

'lelt 


[5] 

pleasure 

'plep 

ai 

[til] 

might 

'malt 

u 

W 

red 

'jed 

or 

m 

loice 

'vol'i 

/ 

[j] 

yet 

'jet 

oS 

[oO] 

oak 

'oCk 

k 

w 

coat 

'koCt 

au 

[eC] 

out 

'atit 

9 

[ 9 ] 

guest 

'gest 

19 

Ct>l 

here 

'hio 

V 

[0 

ring 

'j»o 

£9 

M 

umr 


A 

[h] 

hit 

'hit 

U3 

tva] 

•poor 

'ptS 

Pi 

to 

Ohio 

o'fiato 

oS 

[ao] 

oar 

'35 

if 

[ISI 

chair 

'tSc5 

P 

[P] 

jne 

'pal 


[tisl 

jump 

'dsAinp 


IS almoH un.ver..Ui used the diphthong c3 m English 
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["■] shows that a sound is nasalized 

P] indicates unvoicing The following consonants are par- 
tiallj un\ oiced in English at the beginning and end of a breath 
group [b], [d], [g], p], [z], [5], and [5] Examples bid ['bid ], 
give ['gi\ ], doze ['do tlz], rouge ['ju 3] 

gg vy dd *i 33 

The consonants [w], [j], [1], and [j] are partial!} unvoiced 
when thej follow [p,], [t,], or [k,] m the same S} liable Ev 
amples queer ['k,w^3], tune ['t,ju n], plume ['p,lu m], and 

ww JJ U 

true ['t,ju ] 

A single bar [ [ ] indicates the end of a stress group ® 

A double bar [ || ] indicates the end of a breath group, or a 
pame 

A short double bar ^^s^d to show a short pause See 

page 229 

Form a p5s'5' shout 'fid the r6 bfisfc' sh5r7f A most tdr'mi dabl brlg'd 
z At larj 

Tz hwS.r’ askt the k3n trol’er mng 5n fiks'kivl zlt di'v&n Hfe vi 
‘n joi'ing a rfis'pit frum the wUr'Ix ttv fl nSns' 

X So chlm'pSn ze' rS plid' the shfir'If nash'Ing Iz teth y56r Ig'n6 rd 
z ta b 1 — <Sn erev'us <In — ■ 

Tr rS me d! a b J phd' Iz In kSm'po ra b I d5p U tl hoo bat'gd the ki 
rol er fer di'\erz koz'Sz With dn ad ml ra h 1 twist tS5 iz mus tash' h6 k<5 
In'ud f/n l€s' I Or the jib 6t dfn 61 6 fan'tm tn'pSd Iz r6d'I sher if Li 
*nd this 16n j6v'f tl mv our bar'ba rils brIg'Jnd 

By pe ra on From The Sheriff s D lemma copyright 19i0 by G 4. C- Memam Co. 

‘63 'Slk, 'k.JOrU )| 

an 'ort! Id 'k,JOTt! w^z a'fjert d i waz 'daligll sortJ 
1 'serd t’*u iz 't Sildjanji 'gort} 'atJt** an 'piieA (5a 

PP " 

'godz tSaf* al merl ji k**A\a[t 'a i' 'fa t5all 'serd t5a 'jaq 
' k.joTOzll t**a 'AMt.Sav t5a 'godz k^an wi 'paerl’d fa 

* Stress groups are not indicated in this book The short double bar is used 
to show a short pause See page 239 
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'ju bov '»p*'OTnt, jlI hTft’’nTm 'jobig t)i 'a if'oz o\ Sam 
3 in on tSt** '\s t‘'o 'du S') ^« 0 tT m I 
T dcTljl'CTcl ai'p'’cnt^ins iz 'p'*L54 o'mcrn dz faJ » 
bicd Ifllfli , 


PROBI FMS 

1 State m joiir own wonb the most important reasons for using 
the Intcniatioiial Phonetic \lphnWt’ 

2 In the course of the last fift> >rirs \ annus steins of nbndgod 
spelling m rnghsh ha\t been suggestotl h^ ha\e such s\ stems 
not been succc sfuF 

3 Im estimate three earl> dictionancs m rngh®h Report on their 
\anous methods of indicating ( 1 ) pnmarj stre s ( 2 ) secondarj 
stress (3) weak \owcls and (4) various approved pronunciations 

4 List twentj five wonls containing silent consonants Using an 
etjmological dictionary or some other source trice the Instorv 
of the e words and mduate when the consomnta became silent 
Suggest reasons for their becoming silent 

5 Mans words appear to have two or more pronunciations accept cil 
in various parts of the Engli si i-s peaking vvorld How do 30 U 
explain such vanetj iii pronunciation^ 
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English Sounds in (Connected Speech 


In order to a\oid monoloni and to attain a harmonious 
rh>tlim m ‘speech, it is ncce «=arj to knov\ what word> require 
empha^s or stress, Stre^^ depends on meaning In the sen- 
tence How are \ou’ piaC 'a ju*'] the stress is on the \crb 
In the repl\ , I m fine Hou are ^ ou'^ [ ntm fain [j hat, o 'ju 
^e important word is the pronoun i/ou The words them- 

meaning is different 

Tliere is anoth^ kmdof stress or emphasis, namel\ stress for 
pronunaation The stressed 

with frrp,»ir.r *1. .L ^ sj llalile in a word is articulated 
\nth greater force than the unstressed s%Ilablc^, If the word 
contains a lone \owel n worn 

the duration of these ^ounds'ViIl 

lable than m the fo" ‘’If™ 'n 

m words such as prep' a ra' tinn ^ than the latter, ns 

man, words, ueuallj monosrllqh speech tlicre are 

than one wa^ TheX^i n ' 

/or„ when thev stan'J aW or'iTrred? 'r" " “ ? 

become weak ^ strong forma when thej 


92 
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(1) The vowel sound may lose its length, as in to [tu], 

(2) The vowel sound may weaken as m a [a] 

(3) The vowel sound maj be omitted, as in an [n] 

(4) A consonant sound may be omitted, as in and [anj 
before a consonant 

(5) A vowel and a consonant sound may be omitted, as 
in and [^i] 

Not all words have weak forms Nouns mam or action 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs are important words m the 
language Such words have no weak forms even though they 
are unstressed m some sentences Pronouns, articles, auxiliary 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and other connectne words 
that are habitually unstressed have weak forms \\hen they 
are stressed, they change the meaning of a sentence con- 
siderably 

Significance of weak forms Teachers should be auare of 
the significance of weak forms m their own reading and in 
the reading of classes Many teachers, m an attempt to have 
students read carefullj and distinctly, place too much stress 
on words that should be weak and thereby lose the rh>thm 
of English speech Children and foreigners are hkeU to ha\e 
difficulty in subordinating these words, because in printed 
form they alwajs look the same Phonetics, therefore, is 
very useful m showing how the word looks when it is said 
with the weak form 

Contractions Another fallacy that has had a detrimental 
effect on the fluenej of speech has aiisen from the u«e of con- 
tracted forms Contractions are reallj weak forms and are 
essential m the speaking of connected English Man> persons 
ha\c been taught that contractions are \ulgar This fallacy 
IS probablj an outgrowth of the rule that contractions are not 
used in formal written English Contractions and weak forms 
arc not aailgar in connected speech and should be u^ed when 
ever occasion demands The writer has observed beginning 
reading classes where children read carefullj, "/ am going to 
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school," [at 'am 'goiQ Tu 'skii 1], !>tres>inK esorj word In 
iiian\ ta'-cis, jf tlic words wen* pronounced intclIipbK, the 
teacher neglected to attempt nn% change in stre**^ Some 
tcachcrb said, “Don’t read it to me, tell it to me.” This 
requc'.t indicated, at least, that the teacher was conscious of 
the sin{r son" rhvtlun produced In oxerstressing Unfortii- 
natclx, howexer, he was usinlli satisfied if the child repeated 
the sintencc a little faster, hut still stressing cxerx xxord In 
ordinarj speech, we xxould sa\ [uTm 'goiij ta 'sKu 1], not hes 
dating at the contraction [tiTm] One of the fundamental 
factors in the teaching of reading is to emphasize mam points 
and subordinate unimportant ones This diffcrontiation can 
he achiexcd onlj bj careful use of strong and xxcak forms 
Listen carefullj to the weak forms u>cd naturallj m conxersa- 
tion, trj to u^e these same forms in reading 
Strong and weak forms. 1 he list that foilows includes strong 
forms and the most popularK ii-^cd weak forms of parts of 
speech that are hahituallj weakened m connected speech* 


ARTICLES 

Strong Forvis ^Vcal Forms 

['cl] [a] 

['‘'cn] [an] 

] [t>3],* [«i]; [ci]* 


am 

are 

can 

could 

do 

docs 

had 


auxiliary verbs 

Strong Forms Tf^ea/ p^nns 


[aim] 

['a] 

[ kicn] 
[kud] 
['du] 
['d\z] 
['had] 


t3*n], [m] 

Wd Md [aj],* [oi]* 
[l^n], [kn] 

[kad] 


W, [de], [da] 
[daz] 


[had], [ad], [d] 


' Before c'lnfonants 
* Before vowels 
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Strong Forms 

Weal. Forms 

has 

['hiEz] 

[hsz], [oz], W,» W- 

have 

['hsev] 

[h3\], [av], [v] 

IS 

[Tz] 

[z],® [s]^ 

must 

['ruASt] 

[mast] 

shall 

[W] 

m, [SI], [1] 

should 

['Sud] 

[S9d], [d] 

was 

['WDZ] 

[waz] 

were 

['W3 ] 

[W3], [wa] 

will 

[Vll] 

[1] 

would 

[V ud] 

[wad], [ad], [d] 


PRONOUNS 


Strong Forms 

Weak Forms 

he 

['hi ] 

[hi], [hi], [i] 

her 

['h3] 

[h3], [ha], [a] 

him 

[^him] 

[hm], [im] 

his 

rhiz] 

[hiz], [iz] 

me 

['mi] 

[mi], [mr] 

our 

['aual 

[aa], [a] 

she 

['SO 

[Si], [Si] 

some 

['sAm] 

[sam] 

them 

['Sem] 

[Sam], [3m] 

there 

[tSea] 

[Be], [Sa] 

their 

['(Se3] 

[3e], [3a] 

us 

['as] 

[as] 

JOU 

['ju ] 

[ju], [ja] 

>our 

['ju3] 

[JU], [J^] 

we 

['wi ] 

[wi], [wi] 

who 

['hu ] 

[hu]r, [uh [ii] 

whom 

['hu m] 

[hum], [um], [um] 


PREPOSITIONS 


Strong Forms 

IT eak Forms 

at 

['fCt] 

w 

for 

I'b] 

[fa], [fa] 


\oiccd pounds 
\ftpr votppless pound* 
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'^Irong Forms 

nVa/„ Forms 

from 

['fjnin] 

[fjom], [fjrp] 

into 

['intu ] 

[intoji^ [nto],® [rntu] * [i?tu]‘ 

of 

['DV] 

[ov] 

to 

['tu 1 

[tu],« [tal,» [tul‘ 


COXNECTIVEb 
iilrong Forvi^ Weal Forms 
and ['send] [and], [on], Tod], [yj 

[''CZ] [oz] 

['Int] [bat] 

['f^ ] [fa], [fa] 

['113 ] [no], [no] 

['=»] M.W 

that ['Sajt] [Bot] 

than ['tST;n] [Son] 

^hat ['A\Dt] [^,3t] 

Assimilation The production of sounds maj be affected ba 
the nature of adjacent tounds m a process called assimilation 
Wien sounds affect the sound that follous them, the process is 
Awr wT'c The influence of p on d in 

assimiktion ' ^ examples of progressive 

„=-„7£ -rirj'; 

;SSF=a=ni-';.x 

si\ e assimilation ’ ^eamng acewtomed (o, shoiv s regres- 

* Hr fore 

consonants 
‘ Before %o» els 

diBereo,^ III” TASmaH 

0 hoCs ?S,,t el roenSandl 
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When adjacent sounds affect each other mutually and dis- 
appear leaving in their place a third sound that may be unlike 
the original sounds, the process is called progressive-regressive- 
reciprocal assimilation The sm of pressure, the deu of grandeur, 
and the ii of question all ongmally contained the j of French 
The sounds have now assimilated to ['pie^a], ['gjseudsa], and 
['knestjan] In a similar manner, the assimilation of n and g 
in words such as unng and thing has resulted m a sound which 
IS neither n nor g Vnit an entirely different sound which 
does not appear m Enghsh spelling 

While assimilation adds to the ease of producing sounds, 
care should be taken to avoid over-assimilation which maj 
obscure ineamng Vm going to [aim 'goig tu] beconung 
[aim 'gAua] or did you eat [did ju 'it] becoming ['dsi t] may 
be almost unintelligible (in rapid speech) 

Intonation. Every language is said to have its own tune 
or melodj 'This melodj , which is its most subtle character- 
istic, IS called intonation ’ Teaching this delicate aspect of 
language has been one of the most difficult of linguistic prob- 
lems We are indebted to a German hnguistic ^scholar, Profes 
sor Hermann Khnghardt, for simplifying the task materiallj 
' Professor Khnghardt e\ olved a system of marking by dots 
that aids us greatly in studying the characteristics of English, 
French, and German intonation '"In this mtomng sjstem, 
which IS relatively simple, a horizontal line, known as a 
measuring line, is used to indicate the normal pitch of the 
\on.e \ iicavi dot • indicates a stiessed sellable a light 
dot. shows an unstressed sellable A dot is used for every 
syllable, and the last stressed syllable has what is known as a 
down glide, ^ 

Examptes 


press 

express 

expressing, 
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There are two main tcndcncic'^^ that cluractcrizc EnRli'^* 
intonation 

1 A complete thouRht ends \uth a fallmR mncction, or do\M»- 
gtidc 

rxnmplcs 

He IS 'here — ^ 

She has a ‘brown 'booh — — ^ — 

Ttie «amc principle lioUL ■when a question begins v.ith a 
question \'.ord 

rxamplcn 

'Why are j ou 'going? *' *y - — 

'When did he 'come? . ** *> — 


2 V nsmg inflctUon, or up-ghde is to indicate an incom- 
plete thought or a question that docs not begin with a question 
•word 

r jamplc* 

• • . , 

At'nving at a con'du«ion, -i~ li— 

Are you 'ready? = 


EXERCISES IN INTONATION 
1. Read the followang phrases and sentences, indicating the in- 
tonation 


(a) V\e finished the book 
({>) Let’s lea\ e earh 
(c) Despite the bad neathcr 
{d) Is such a procedure wise? 

(e) MTii are thej going? 

(/) It, however 

(g) 'VS’Iien is the meeting’’ 

(ti) Surprised at his displeasure 
(i) She read the letter aloud 
(i) Tf you go 


2 Compo'e five short sentences and indicate the intonation for 
theta 

3 I\ nte the intonation for > our own name 

4 Intone the following sentence m four difTerent ways MTiere 
are 5 ou going? (Note how the meaning h changed with each change 
of intonation.) 
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5 Compo'^e questions not beginning ^Mth question words 
Intone them 


PROBLEMS 

1. Select a paragraph from pages 2S0 to 289 Indicate all the weak 
forms that would ordmanly be used in reading it 

2 List fi\e examples of assimilation that jou haxe heard or used 
w ithm the last few hours 

3 List fi\e examples of o\er assimilation that you commonly hear 

4 If xou were teaching beginning reading, how would you teach 
the correct u^^e of sti ong and w eak forms? 

5 Try to find a speaker who uses French or some other foreign 
language as a nati\ c language Ask him to say a number of short 
sentences in whatever language he selects Compare the intona 
tion of these sentences with that of English for the same sentences 
Using Ivhnghardt markings indicate the intonation patterns for 
both languages 
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^nal^sis of English Vo^^cl3 


A \owcl ma\ be defined as a pncticillj uninterrupted flow 
of loiccd, or ^ocallzed, breath Tlic distin{;inshinp; character- 
istic of a particular \ oil cl is the remit of positions of the lip^, 
tongue, and jaw These positions determine the size of the 
opening of the mouth, which is one of the most important 
resonators m the production of ^ ow el munds modifica- 

tion m the mouth position wall result m a change m the aowel 
soun ometimes a phj si cal condition w ill make it impossible 
o ac eve a c ear, resonant tone on ^ ow el sounds , for the most 
part, ho^erer, inaccurate production of roucU i, due to lack 

nihfird P'"® '“a'jiliU to hear the 

subtle differences between sounds 

two wajs (1) according to the part of the tongue u=cd in 
^o^eing thena, and (2) according to the hon oJ 

wh^ftertheva're‘‘^T'’ '’u'’ depending on 

Tthe tU^g^'e " back, or'the nnddle 

de';::^i^o" 

Memonre the sentences .nd.ca.ed™o?'the'’:h:rt f^Thl 
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sounds You will find 'sentences easier to remember than 
isolated sounds 

Practice the scale wath a mirror Obser\ e closelj the 
changes tint take place as jou de<!cend the scale The 
tip of the tongue should touch the lower front teeth m 
producing all \owelb except [u ] and [u] Tor the'^e two 
sounds, the tongue n high at the back and does not touch 
anj thing at the tip 

Vowel length. The problem of length or quantitj m Eng 
lish \oweIs IS a complex one E\en in the speech of the same 
speaker, there maj be slight \anations in the length of the 
same \oweI, depending upon sentence stress For practical 
purposes \owels are classified as long, half-long, or short 
The long vowels, showm with two dots following them are 
[i , u , D , a , and 3 ] WTien these vowels become half long, 
thej are followed by one dot instead of two The short \ ow els 
[i, e, 26 , u, D, A, and o] are usuallj not marked The \ owel [a], 
while generally considered short, is a variable «:ound, some 
times lengthened In this book it is treated as a short vow el 

RULES GOVERNING VOWEL LENGTH 

1. The long vowels are fully lengthened 

(а) When they are followed by a voiced consonant in a 
stressed syllable, as m head ['bi d], cool ['ku 1], call 
['ko I], calm ['kajn], and word ['w3 d] 

(б) ^Vhen thej occur at the end of a stress group as m 
agree on zt [s'gji [ nn it], retnew the matter [ji \ju | Sa 
'mcetslj, the law of the land [Sa 'b | av <53 l 2 endl], 
a bazaar that was held [3 ba'za | Sat W3Z 'heldj], 
incur the anger [in'ka 1 Si 'airjgai] 

(c) When they occur at the end of a breath group, 1 e 
before a pause, as in the loss of the ley [Sa 'Ids 3^ Sa 
'ki ||], the hungry crew [Sa 'hAggjiT 'km [|], a good car 
[a 'gud 'ka ||], a small flaw [a 'smo I 'fb HJ, an expen 
sivefur [an iks'pensiv 'fs |[] 
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2 Note tint \\hcn a long \o\\cl n followed b\ a 
consonant or 1 imniedntcU followed b> a \otcclc'!S eon<5onant 
m the '=amc word it is •shf'htlj shorter m length than before a 
^o^ced cononant Compare fall [ fa 1] with fault ['fa It], 
ualh f wa Iz] with uallz [ w’a Us], Vaughan ['\aai] with lann/ 
[\’3nt] and ['bant] with hurtled ['band] Ko \aria- 
tion in length is indicated in such causes 


3 The long aowels become lialf long when thc^ are fol- 
lowed bj a \oiccIc<?s consonant in a stressed sellable, as in 
meal ['mit], scoo;; [‘;kup], caught [kat], art ['at], and 
nurse [ na s] 


4 Long \owels maj be optionallj lcngthene<l when the} 
immediateh precede a weak \owcl m the same word as in 
being [biOiip], doing [du()iQ], and gnatrtng ['na()in], or 
[biiij], [duTt)] and[nair)] 


5 Long \owcI's usual 1} lo'^e their length in unstrc'^'^ed ‘5}1 
lables, as in nieaiider [nuamda], unded [ju'naltid], autumnal 
La tAmnalJ and nrftsfic [a'tlstik] 

thej toUon the general tenclcncj of long towel- that i- iLj 
are shghtU longer hefore a toicecl con-onant than before a 

X W rZtl'", “ rtT'* Compel llrfLul] 

mat [m-et] laW [ kud] wUh ml/’rtikr" ' fT"] ""I' 

o„[ to T) feTalT.™ «Ti' ’"*“''"8 

mana for etamnn Caro I 

aoicele<5s con-sonants are els before 

attoence the longtrotr^^^VaTn' 
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FRONT VOWELS 

[ 1 ] ^ 

The sound [i ] is the highest sound in Engli«!h,* the tongue 
IS rai‘!ed m front toward the hard pahtc Be suie to use a 
mirror when practicing Notice m making this ‘^ouiid 

1 that the lips are spread slightlj , 

2 that the teeth almost touch, 

3 that the front of the tongue forms a high, tense arch 
toward the front of the haid palate 

If the arch of the tongue is allowed to rcla\, the sound Tj ], 
instead of being a brilliant one, will be dull and will ha^e 
some of the qualitj of the Ia\ mid \owel, [a] 

Alanj persons when sa3ing [i ] make what is known as an 
off glide In other w ords, thej make tw o sounds instead of 
one for the pure \owel It is particularly easy to acquire 
this mispronunciation of the ^owel before the sound [1] In 
words like feel ['fi 1] and jneal ['mi 1], listen carefully for the 
difference between the correct pronunciation, [i ], and the 
incorrect one, [la] or [i a] This fault is called fractunng 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

1. Pronounce the follow mg w ords 


'it 

eat 

'bnn 

beam 

'Si 

she 

'fi Id 

field 

'jid 

read 

'tJl z 

trees 

’ll n 

lean 

'dianz 

deems 

'gh m 

gleam 

'ph z 

please 


2. Write the following words in phonetic transcription, 
key kneeling 

seen dealing 

grieve east 

eagle fleet 

mean police 

‘ Height refers not to pitch but to tongue-placement 
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3 Read the following hcntcnccs 

(<i) tSo M npz Jihiwd t),> 'kiJi 0 *50 '‘■i I|i 

(0 h\m 'pi p| bill \d t5ot 5i 'inniij 'mi tirj waz 'tu 'lmfl| 

(c) tSo '111 ig 'fji f (li''>i \d 5s 'pi p1 wi 5 'grelt 'izl 

4 W rite tlic following Peiitcnrcs in phonetic transcription 

(a) The “peakers ngroed to read the theological treatise** 

(h) It was cas\ to <500 the green costumes in the «ccnc 
(c) 1\ c planted the sweet peas between the cedar trees and the 
stream 

5 Read the following selections 


(a) 

yi e%alb arc eqinl when thej arc extreme 


— CoPNEILtF 


(t) 

The only freedom which deser\es the name is that of pur 
suing our own good in our own waj so long as we do not at 
tempt to deprive olhere of theirs or impede their cfTorts to 
obtain It 


—John Stuart Alnx 

(c) 

-^bought IS deeper than all speech 
Feeling deeper than all thought 

ClIRISTOPIIFR PeARSE CRANCH 


T- 1 

fanJ« regained bites with keener 

langs than freedom never endangerwl 

— CiCEPO 

aiteToUort'L"" "Hjou h■,^e somewhat to speak, 

-CARE-iLB 


position ariuVforiiTbm^he^t^ 

archshghtb lower ^ t 
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If [i] js lengthened into [: j, the pronunciation inaj s:ound 
foreign Italian-, French-, and Spanish-speaking people, for 
example, frequentlj have difficult} in producing the short 
English vowel [i] becau«ie this sound does not occur m most 
Euiopcan languages 

Too great relaxation in making the sound produces a glide, 
resulting in [ra] instead of [i] , hence, fill ['fil] becomes ['fisl] 
Further relaxation of the tongue results in [aj, and uil[ ['wil] 
becomes fwalj Practice with a mirror Note what happens 
when }Our tongue is too 1qv\, or too high, or too relaxed 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

1 Pronounce the following words 


'siks 

SIX 

'Iitl 

little 

'bid 

bid 

'sig 

sing 

'hp 

hp 

'biitiS 

British 

'mint 

mint 

'mila 

miller 

'siv 

sieve 

'wnman 

women 


2 Write the following words in phonetic transcnption 


build 

quibble 

filled 

insipid 

civics 

myth 

inch 

syrup 

ill 

quick 


3 Read the following sentences 

(a) tJa 'juan w’sz 'dizmal in Sa 'dim 'lalt|| 

(b) It W 3 Z 'difikalt tu 'intJist tSa 'witnis in bi 'iju 1| 

(c) tSa 'siga w'az m'vtdtid ta 'sig at Sa 'sivik 'sente|t 

4. Wnte the following sentences in phonetic transcnption 

(а) The tourists visited fifteen cities on a tnp m the Middle 
West 

(б) This IS the fifth meeting of the classes m English and m 
history 

{c) The gift was a book which contained many myths 
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3 Reirl ihc following Rcntcncca 

(o) tSo bi njoz jisi\<l (So 'kt z ij t5o 'si IK 

(b) h\m 'ptpl 1)1 li \il tSi ^ami) 'm» tig waz 'tu 'luifK 

(c) 4Sn '111 ig '0i f di'sntl S-i 'pi pi wiS 'grelt 'i zt! 

4 '\\ nte tlie following scntonPM iti phonctio tran‘'cnption 

(а) The •‘ptakcrs agreed to read the theological trcati‘!P'^ 

(б) It was cas\ to eec the green costumes in the scene 

(c) 4\c planted the sweet peas between the cedar trees and the 
stream 


5 Read the following selections 

(«) 

All evils arc equal when the> arc cxtremt 

— CORNEIl-UF 

(fc) 

The onl> frectlom which desciwes the name, is that of pur 
suing our own good in our own way so long as we <lo not at 
empt to deprne others of theirs or impeile their efforts to 
obtain it 

—John Stuart Mill 

(c) 

v^iought IS deeper than all speech 
Feeling deeper than all thought 

Christophfr Pearse Crancii 

faSr legained bites mth keener 

langs than freedom never endangered 

—Cicero 

, C«) 

care^not for ^ ® somewhat to speak, 

— CsRLYLE 

position ariuVfor[Tbut\ ‘"i‘" 

arch sUghtly lower ^ ^ tongue is less tense wnth the 
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If [i] IS lengthened into [i j, the pronunciation may sound 
foreign Italian-, Trench-, and Spanish-speaking people, for 
example, frequently ha\e difficultj m producing the short 
English \o\\el [i] because this sound does not occur m most 
European languages 

Too great relaxation m making the sound produces a glide, 
resulting in [is] instead of [i] , hence, fill ['fil] becomes ['fial] 
Further relaxation of the tongue results m [a], and will ['nilj 
becomes [^^al] Practice -wnth a mirror Note ^hat happens 
when j our tongue is too loi\ , or too high, or too relaxed 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1 Pronounce the follomng vsords 


'siks 

SIX 

'htl 

'sig 

little 

'bid 

bid 

sing 

'hp 

hp 

'bjitiS 

'mila 

Bntish 

'mint 

mint 

miller 

'siv 

sieve 

'wiman 

women 


2 Write the follownng words in phonetic transcription 

build quibble 

filled insipid 

ciMcs myth 

inch t>yrup 

ill quick 

3 Read the following sentences 

(а) Sa 'ju m waz 'dizmal in Sa 'dim 'lalt|| 

(ft) It "waz 'difikalt tu 'mtjist Sa 'witnis in (5i 'iSu |1 
(c) t5a 'siija ■n’sz in'valtid ta 'sig at t5a 'sivik 'sentall 

4 Wnte the follo’nnng sentences m phonetic transcnption 

(o) The tourists visited fifteen cities on a tnp m the Middle 
West , ^ , 

(б) This IS the fifth meeting of the classes m English and m 
history 

tc) The gift nas a book T\hich contained many myths 
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5 Rend the folIo^\^ng selections 

(«) 

If iia\e great talents indnKtrj >\iU impro\c them if jou 
Imc hut mo<lcratc nl ilitie*- ituUi‘>tr> will hupplj their dcfi 
cioncics 

—Slit loSIltA RLYNOLDa 

ib) 

Tic that \oluntnnIj contmuos in ignorance is guiltj of all 
the enmes which ignomice prcxluccs 

— SwLH. John ‘'ON 

(c) 

To whom in \nsion clear, 

The a'-pirmg heads of future things appear 
Like mountain tops who'^e mists ha\e rolled awaj 

— "W onoswonni 

W 

it consists m knowing the rescmhlanee of things which 
diner, and the difference of things which are alike 

— Madvme pf ST\tL 

p (e) 

But when to mischief mortals hend their wall 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 

PoPF 


(i) and (It) 

Prefixes and suffixes m English are usually unstre^^ed, he- 

arc weak In 

kbles ^ speakers stress these weak sjl 

recth the ^ equalize the stress incor 

Snc’aU n speech 

follow in\p 'iyn prefixes as tho«e that 

P..ferabU .. X tao 

The prcSxe, that take (.) rather than (. ) or (,) are 
de as in dcceue [di«!:\] 
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he as in believe [bi'h v] 
se as in select [si'lekt] 
e as in enough [I'nAf] 
re as in receive [ji'si v] 

In unstressed suffixes, the sound of the weak vowel is pref- 
erably (i) in the following 

ed as in seated ['si tid] 
et as in market ['ma kit] 
it as in credit [ kaedit] 
est as in louest [ loist] 
less as in voiceless ['vDishs] 
nessssin poodness ['ffvdnis] 

Such spellings as y, le, and ly are shcmn bj Webster to 
have the (I) of will The sound is actuallj a little more 
relaxed than (I), therefore it is shoun phonetically with a 
tongue modifier (it) A ^e^y short (i) may be substituted, 
but a long (i ) should be a\oided 

y as in lery ['\eJiT] 
ly as m loiely [ 1a\1it] 
ic as m lassie ['laisiy] 

[e] - 

In narrow transcription of English the letter [c] is wntten 
with the tongue modifier [ct] The original ‘>oimd repre- 
sented by the letter c m the old Roman Vlphabet was made 
with the tongue somewhat higher than the sound of [e] in 
English toda^ The «ound [c ] may be found in man\ Euro- 
pean IanguagC‘=s, but not m English 

[c] IS a ten^jo «50und, but the jaw is slightK lower than for 
[i], the arch of the tongue is lower than it is for the preceding 
sound, also 

Practice [i ], [i], and [c] with a mirror, noting carefull\ the 
ch ingt> in tongue and jaw position 
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MATFniAL FOR PRACTICE 
1 Pronounce tlie following ^\or(ls 


fjet 

fret 

jcd 

read 

lest 

lost 

'iSejiS 

'mesa 

cherish 

'ment 

meant 

measure 

di'pend 

depend 

'kw cslSon 

question 

'set! 

bottle 

di fens 

defense 


2 ^Vnte the follo\\ing words in phonetic transcription 


plea'^ure 

head 

fell 

jes 

wreck 

said 

manj 

tenant 

selling 

metal 


3 Read the following sentences 


(c) ^1 endsi'nij wdz 'emias jv Ci od'venlGz av u 
'fiendz]l 

(6) 53 'dsenoial kan'tendid Bat iz 'men liad 'not ''cnt 
03 'teligiaemll 

(c) ten men pjo'testid Bat Kj 'tests in sep'temba had 
not bin 'ISektp 


Wnte the following sentences m phonetic transcription 

\h\ unsettled at sci en on edrie<^aj 

fcl TTpIa exploits of the cle\cn explorers 


5 Read the following selections 


(a) 


that thinks he is so iLnsSf^ but he is content indeed 


(J') 

writing provid^ a conversation than m 

b provided a man would talk to make hnnself understood 
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(c) 

Sloth IS the tempter that beguiles, and expels from paradise 

—A B Alcott 

(d) 

Integrity is better than chanty The gods approve of the 
depth and not of the tumult of the soul 


The first time I read an excellent book, it is to me just as if 
I had gained a nc^v friend when I read over a book I have 
perused before, it resembles the meeting uith an old one 

— Goldsmith 

[e]/ 

In English this sound is almost invanably used as the first 
element of a diphthong m such words as air ['eS] and fare 
[TeS] It IS, therefore, bsted under diphthongs on page 147 

[m] 

[m] IS a low, tense vowel The tongue is only slightly 
arched m front, the mouth is quite wide open, and the soft 
palate is raised 

Since t hi s sound does not occur m many European Ian 
guages, it IS a difficult one for foreigners In American speech 
it is frequently nasahzed, or lengthened, or nasalized and then 
lengthened, or diphthongized Thus, for the foreigner, man 
['mrnn] may become ['man] or ['ma n] , for the American, the 
same word may become ['man], ['mm n], ['ma n], ['mman], 
or [mean] 


MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce fhe lo'flomng words 


hsev 

have 

'flaet 

flat 

'ksetS 

catch 

in'tfekt 

intact 

'sktiv 

active 

'skjsetS 

scratch 

'astik 

attic 

mzentl 

mantle 

'faekt 

fact 

'aaendwitSiz 

sandwiches 
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2 \\ ntc the following vonis in phonetic pcnpt 


an 

scatter 

ant 

hand 

jam 

glands 

ficamper 

mangle 

tramp 

amble 


3 Read the following scntcncci. 

(a) 'rally hsNl D 'piswi 'hTqkit^if witj 'majtSt In 'baeg*! 
(f») ^ 'ma?nodj'>j 3\ setm ti z w-dz 'ffogTtl hoi Sa 
fa:kt ?»t aema'ts z wd 'ba d d to'mactikoliTlI 
(c) &o tj*e\loz W3J 'j?gj3\cltid Iml 'au'Kjont 'xnacim 
o\ h3 'ma?n in TSi 'q t 'g»bjirl[ 

4 rite the following ficntencc-. in phonetic tr'iii'-cnption 

(o) The riptam will h-wc to change hii plans if he is trans- 
ferred to another battalion 

(t) pie man \Uio was happ% about the outcome of the matter, 
had a candid and afTable manner 
^ ci^ ^^^Tniners cvaluatctl the a\crages tliat had been gath 


5 Read the following ^elections 


(o) 

^Character is like a tree and 
the shadow is what we think of 


reputation like its shadow 
it the tree is the real llung 
— VnnurvM Iincol’s 




commonlj 
through malice 


(c) 

slander through \anitj 


— Iloiftn 
more often tlian 




— L.S Rocheioi/CAUld 


— Henri Timrod 
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(c) 

If onl> men ^\oul(^ be mid in the same fT^hion and conform- 
ably, they might manage to agree fairly well together 

— EKANCIb B\co\ 

[a] 

This IS the last of the front a on els The arch of the tongue 
IS Ion, and the jaw is dropped considerably Some pho- 
netiuans regard [u] as a short \onel, others, as long The 
sound tends to \ ary somewhat, becoming slight ly longer before 
a \oiced consonant and remaining short before a \oiceless 
con'sonant It is shown throughout tins book as a short 
\owcl 

[a] IS a particularly controversial sound In preferred Brit- 
ish pronunciation it occurs only as the first element in the 
diphthong [ol], as in my ['mal]. There is a marked tendenev 
in \merican usage, however, to accept [o] as a pure vowel in 
syllables ending m the sounds of [f], as m half ['haf], [0] as in 
path [''paOj, [s] as m class f'klas], [skj, as m asi ['ask], and 
[sp] m grasp [gjasp] [a] is also u«ed in such w ords as dance 
['dans], adiance [sd’vans], and co7nmander [ka'manda] in Amer- 
ican speech 

In Jones's Dictionary, such words as tho^ie listed abo\c 
are all indicated phonetically as contaimng the vowel [a] 
In American speech we hear at least three variations of this 
V owel In V ulgar speech the sound is [it] , m colloquial speech, 
[ffi] In between the colloquial American and the preferred 
British [a] is the pure vowel [a], used by many Amencan 
speakers in generally acceptable speech This sound is called 
the "intermediate' vowel, and sometimes, a little scornfully, 
the "compromise" sound At any rate, no matter what its 
cognomen, it is one of the most disputed sounds of standard 
English usage 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

I Pronounce the following words 

Soft shaft od vans advance 

dnf laugh glans glance 
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'kjfift enft 

'gjnnt grant 

'pn(i path 


luif half 

ka'mnncl comma nd 
'knf calf 


^ 2 Wnte the follo\\ing in phonetic transcription 


ask 

past 

mast 

answer 

after 

trance 

basket 

chance 

advantage 

staff 


3 Read the follo^^nlg sentences 

(a) 'haf ov 'paO kan'si Id]] 

(b) hiz 'kjoftsmanSip ka'mondid a'tenSanll 

(c) (ia 'lost 'klas waz in 'seSon 'oCnlir 'hnf an 'afal 

4 the following Rentences in phonetic transcription 

(a) Trancis asked his classmates to go to a dance 
W 1 he children laughed as the prancing pon\ passed them 
on the grass 

(c) As he answered, he glanced o\cr his glasses 

5 Read the followang selections 


(o) 

If chance will ha%e me king wh> chance may crowm me 

— Shakespear] 

(fc) 

to take mirror, am 

to take example to liunself from others 

. ^ — Terenci 

(c) 

S "'r “'I"”'" S“ec;:i 

tod TOte ^lmle^er Time shall bn^ to case 
With pent of adamant on platea of brai' 


(d) 

E^ery advantage has its disadvantage 


— ^Drtd: 


— U^K^OWl^ 
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Things b^gone are the onl> things that last 
The pre<5ent is mere grass, quick-mown awa\ , 

The Past is stone, anti stands forc\ cr fast 

— Eugent Lel-IUmilton 

6. Compare 3 our pronunciation of the sound [a] with that of jour 
fi lends 

7. VTiat pronunciation is gi\cn to [a] in the part of the country 
from which 3 ou come^ 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN THE USE 
OF THE FRONT VOWEI S 

1, Using the stressed \oweI in each ca'^e, list the followang words 
m order Place those with the same vowel sound together and 
those ^vlth the highest \ ow el cound first 


speech 

plead 

kept 

steep 

cand3> 

path 

pitv 

six 

letter 

theme 

bean 

city 

tack 

cent 

amber 

deed 

bitter 

edge 

ask 

glass 

attic 

dance 

hanger 

ash 

speed 

end 

crib 

field 

prctt3' 

thick 

fled 

carry 

basket 

sense 

sand 

better 

sped 

grass 

gentle 

credit 


2. Compose three sentences to illustrate the front vowel sounds 

What are some of the problems involved in composing such sen- 
tences? _ 

3. Practice the following w ords m pairs for comparison 


'si 1 

seal 

'sil 

sill 

'hi 

feel 

'fil 

fill 

'fit 

feat 

'fit 

fit 

'hid 

bead 

'bid 

bid 

'mid 

meal 

'mil 

mill 

'hm 

lean 

'lint 

Imt 

'iWl t 

wheat 

'wit 

wat 

dxi*m 

dream 

'djift 

drift 

'hid 

heed 

'hid 

hid 

'hi t 

heat 

'hit 

hit 
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4 Practice Uie folloising worth in p urs for comparison* 


'dm 

dm 

'den 

den 

'tin 

tm 

'ten 

ten 

'dint 

(lint 

'dent 

dent 

'lint 

lint 

'lent 

lent 

'mint 

mint 

'merit 

meant 

'lint 

tint 

'tent 

tent 

'siikI 

sinned 

'send 

send 

't\ind 

mnd 

'went 

w crit 

'fin 

fin 

'fen 

fen 

'intj 

inch 

'end 

end 

Practice the followang ^tords in 

pairs for comparison 

'send 

■^end 

'sicnd 

sand 

'ten 

ten 

'tam 

tan 

'men 

men 

'msen 

man 

'djem 

gem 

'dSEcm 

jam 

'net 

net 

'nret 

gnat 

'fend 

fend 

'fa;nd 

fanned 

'lent 

lent 

'l$nd 

land 

'hed 

head 

'IismI 

had 

'led 

led 

'l®d 

lad 

'mentj 

mental 

'mrent] 

mantle 


6 Practice the follotting ^^ords in pairs for companson 


'sent 

ant 

'set 

at 

'bsen 

ban 

'klsen 

clan 

'vaeii 

a an 

'Isend 

land 

'mffiii 

man 

'glsend 

gland 

'psen 

pan 

'stamp 

stamp 


'ont aunt 

'osk ask 

'bask bask 

'klas cla^s 

'vast \ast 

'Ians lance 

ka'mand command 
'ghns glance 

'paO path 

'‘’tof staff 


ich front to^tehn the represent 
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[u]^ 

This IS the highest and most tense of the back Aowels 
Exaggerate the rounding of \ our lips in producing this sound 
Y'our tongue should be high in the back, not touching an 3 thing 
at the tip 

Trj not to diphthongize this sound, espccialK before I, as in 
school ['sku 1] and pool ['pu 1] Thej should not be pronounced 
['sku31] and ['pu5l] To a\oid this error uhen jou are prac- 
ticing [u ], keep jour lips m position for a second after jou 
ha\e stopped sajing it 

MATEKTAL FOR PRACTICE 

1. (a) Prono nee the folio \ing uoids 


'Su 

shoe 

'hu 

who 

'ku 

coo 

'skill 

screw 

'bu t 

boot 

'll z 

ooze 

'tu\ 

tool 

'lu jn 

loom 

'wu 

woo 

'kju n 

croon 


2 Wnte the follo^iing iiords in phonetic trinsciiption 

spoon rude 

truth piurred 

moon roof 

zoo chew 

whose choose 

3 Read the following sentences 

(a) 'd u lj3 haed ta 'tju z Vn twi n 'tu Setdz o\ 'bhi I| 

(b) tSa ko nu Irad l>i 'oi n in tSa 'mumloUjl 

(c) ha 'gju p 'plaend ta 'mu \ ta 'k\ntjiT in 'dsu n(| 

4. Wnte the following sentences m phonetic transcription 

(o) The children went through two rooms of the schoolhouse 
before thej found the loom 

(b) \ group of jouthful recruits went for a cruise 

(c) The pool was pleasant in the afternoon 
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5 Read tbc follo\\nig t>elcclions 

(a) 

Enough of mournful melodies mj lute’ 

Be henceforth Jo^ou'5, or he henceforth mule 

~~\\ II LI \M W \TSOS 

Tlic beautiful is as U'clul as the u'-eful, ami sometimes more 
so 

— Matild\ Birrii uf-Eon apds 

Cc) 

Of the ' real” uimcr'^e v.c huo\% nolhmg except that there 
exist as mans M,rsions of it as there are perceptive minds 
Each man lives alone in hi3 pnvate universe 

— Ofuvlp Blilitt 

00 

V univcrsitv — an institution consciouslv devoted to the pur- 
suit of kiio\\ ledge the solution of problems the cntical appreei- 
atiou of athievemenl, and the Irauung of men at a reallv high 
level 

— 'kunuivai rLEvsrn 

The language of tones belongs cquallv to all mankind, and 
melodv IS the absolute language in whtth the musician fjicaks 
to eterj heart 

— lilCILUlD \\ VCMU 

M 

This IS also a high back vowel, but the tongue is more re- 
laxed, tilt bps are less closelv rounded, and the mouth i» more 
widelj open than il is for [u ] 

This sound is sometimes diphthongized when tt should be 
a pure vowel, hence, could ['kud], becomes ['ktid] If the 
lips axe unrounded and the tongue too relaxed, [a] is some 
times substituted for [u], thus, coolhool [Tuk'bckl, becomes 
f'kAk'bvkj 

:materul for practice 

1 Pronounce the foUoYong v> otds 
'g’-d good 

“bek book 


Ickig looking 

'htd hood 
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'Sud 

should 

'pul 

'wTjl 

pull 

'put 

put 

wool 

'kuSan 

cushion 

'ful 

full 


2. Wnte the following words in phonetic transcription. 

Jook pulpit 

bimhtr woolen 

rookery mistook 

could pulley 

bullet push 

3. Read the following sentences 

(o) wi ofivo'lukt tSa 'pall sv 'wud 'nia cJa 'nuk|| 

(6) Sa 'kuk fa'gnt Sa 'S^gaH 

(cj It waz 'Oat t»t ta 'tSimnir waz 'ful av 'sut(l 

4. Write the following sentences in phonetic transcnption 

(а) Look o\er the book on football to see whether or not it is 
good 

(б) They undertook to put the hood of the ear into condition 
(c) Mary took the cookies and the cookbook, didn’t she? 


5, Read the following selections 


(a) 

\Vhen I would know thee my thought looks 
Upon thy well-made choice of fnends and books, 

Then do I lo\e thee and behold thy ends 
In making thy friends books, and thy books friends 

— Bev Jonson 


( 6 ) 

The music of the brook silenced all conversation 

— Longfellow 


He IS a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a w Oman’s will 

— Calderov 


(d) 

True goodness springs from a man’s mm heart All men 
are born good 

— Confucius 
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ic) 

The \irtue of her livclj looKs 
Excels the precious stone, 

I ^\l^.h to have none other l)Ook8 
To read or look upon 

— ^Unknow n 

[o] 

The «!oant\ [o], x\hich is a half-hiRh, TO\indcd, back \o\Ncb 
usualh the first element of the diphthong [ott] m IZnglish 
It IS prefcrablj a pure xowel under the follo^sinR conditions 
first, T\hcn it IS u^cd m an unstressed s\ liable, as m omil 
[o'mit], or/oi7iefi£ [fo'ment] , and second, Avlien it is m a stressed 
sj liable followed bj an unstresssed sj liable beginning xvitU a 
weak xowel, as in Noah ['noo], or goivg ['gold Before a 
\oiced sound, howexer, it is a diphthong, e^cn in an unstressed 
sellable, as in uindows ['windouz], or telephone [^telifoun] 
In narrow transcription, the sound is written with a tongue 
modifier (ot) to show that the tongue should be relaxed 

ISUTERIAL FOR PRACTICE* 

1 (a) Pronounce the following w ords 

o'mit omit 

ko'kcTn cocaine 

fo'ment foment 

jo'tAnda rotunda 

fo'netiks phonetics 

(b) Wnte the following words m phonetic Bcnpt*. 

obej mosaic 

ditto mowing 

opine 

[t>] 

[p 1 tna^ be elaasihed aa a ha\5-\ow, Tounded, tense, back 
vowel The jaw is dropped considerably, and the bps are 

^ diphthong [oO] on pages 
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protruded and rounded (Compare the position of the lips 
viith the position for [u ] ) 

In some parts of the country this sound is made with prac- 
tically no rounding of the lips In some New YorL speech 
the arch of the tongue is too far back m the throat The 
mouth should form an ellip'^e with the wadest section runmng 
\erticalK 

When [a ] is the last sound in a word, [j] should not be in- 
serted if the next word begins with a \oweI Law office 
['b 'ofis], and saw il ['sd it], are frequently pronounced in- 
corrccth ['b-i 'ofis], and ['so j it] See page 191 

A\ Old diphthongizing [d ] Example ['to t] should not be- 
come [''OaStJ 

I. Pronounce the following ^^o^ds 


'na 

gnaw 

'Oa t 

thought 

'fal 

fall 

'a b 

orb 

'sa 

saw 

'sta 1 

stall 

'fa Ijanit 

fortunate 

'ka t 

caught 

'sa t 

sort 

'a dians 

audience 


2. Write the following words in phonetic transcnption 

laud waltz 

fraught vault 

daw n nautical 

scrawl thorn 

\ aunt thaw 

3. Read the follo\ving sentences 

(a) 'dso ds 'so t ta 'melk iz 'fa tjan wiSatJt 'fn d|| 

(6) 'd I W3 'ko Id t3 Sa 'fo t at 'da nl| 

(c) tSa 'fa n 'va Itid a'kios tSa 'la n 'past 6a 'baJsam 
'tji z|l 

4. Write the following sentences in phonetic transcription 

(o) The judge saw that Paul was audacious but law-abiding 

(b) All the ball players were caught in the storm 

(c) Yawning is a good relaxing exercise for the jaw 
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Head tbc {oUo\smg ‘lelcetion'* 

(o> 

Nots VuUiian’8 Cite bimts slowK ftloas the wood^ 

,Vnd ila\ h\ daj the dead lta\es fall and melt 

.vnu uaj , j — WauAM Allinoihm 


Lav^ a (onvv oC order 
pood order 


({>) 

and Rood hw mu&t nccc«ianl> mean 

— Anis>TOTLr 


(c) 

n^erj reform however necc’''-arj, udl bj Aseik minds be 
earned to an escess %\hicli 'mH it'^lf need rcformnip 

— S T CoLT^nlDOE 

(d) 

riie mo'^t fluent talkers or mo^t plausible rca “oners arc not 
a’wavs the juatest thinkers 

— ^\auAM Uazutt 

(e) 

True glory dwells ^^herc glorious dcctls are done, 

Where great men nve ^\ho“e names atln\nrt Ihc dusk. 

Of misty centuries gleam, like the sun’ 

— ^\ILLIA5I D Foulkb 


w 

The sound [d] maj be classified as a lo^\ , slightlj rounded, 
serai tense, back vowel The lips are relaxed sliphtH, and 
Ibc )axy K \owm:d Care must be taken not to relax Ibe 
bps and jaw too completely for this sound, which lias more of 
the quality of [a ] than of [o ] rurthermore, it is a short 
V owcl, whereas [o ] and [a ] arc long 
Many speakers are inconsistent m their use of this sound, 
using [aim some words, such as lon^ ['b r)1, and dog 
and [a 1 in others, such as hot ['ha t], and not ['no t] In this 
type of speech, the phrase not a fog ['not o 'fog] becomes 
t'na t a 'fa g] 

IS sometimes confused \nth the raid vowel [a], so that it 
IS difficult to distinguish between cot ['kot], and cut ['kAt], 
and stoci ['stnk], and stuck ['stAk] 

Vvoid diphthongizing [o] 
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MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1 . Pronounce the following nords 


'hop 

'nok 

hop 

'nnlrds 

'won 

knowledge 

knock 

wan 

'wmS 

'dog 

'flok 

w ash 

'snft 

soft 

dog 

'pnhS 

polish 

flock 

'kink 

clock 


2. Write the follomng i\ords in phonetic transcription 

odd -n rong 

lock orange 

toss mock 

pomp coral 

doll body 

3. Read the follomng sentences 

(o) tSa sta'nDgiafa 'lost 3 'koisl 'neklis 3nd 3 'nntSO 

(b) ?n 'nfisa i\'3z 'Sokt Men i dis'lcwsd Sst Sa 'Ids 3 v 
tb 'boiidz hsd 'not bin ji'po tid[| 

(c) 'dson 'MDtJt tu dsi'nbdsist ig'zaemin Sa 'mos on Sa 

'jDk|| 

4. Write the following sentences in phonetic transcription 

(o) Coffee and chocolate are two w ords often mispronounced 
(6) The foreign authorities deemed it folI> to acknowledge the 
obligation 

(c) The scholar's property consisted mamly of volumes of 
anthropology 

5. Read the follow mg selections 

(a) 

0, that estates, degrees and offices 

Were not derived corruptly., and that clear honour 

Were purchased bj the merit of the wearer' 

— Shakespeare 

(.b) 

Gossip which IS written doivn is no more veracious than 
gossip which flies current Gossip is none the less gossip 
because it comes from venerable antiquity 

— hIvr«DELL Crbightov 
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(c) 

Folly 13 \font lo lia\e more follow ora and comrades than 


discretion 


— CEm Avrts 


(d) 

The conduct of a msc politician is cter suited to the present 
posture of affairs Often b> foTe?;omR a part lie saves the whole, 
and b\ yielding in a small matter secures a greater 

— pLfTAnCU 


tc) 

Comraercel beneath who'^e poison brcaVhmg shade 
Ko solitaiy ^^rtue dares to spnng 
But Poverty and Wealth with equal hand 
Scatter their withering curses 

— SnrnnEY 




[a ] IS a low, unrounded, relaxed, back \owel The jaw is 
low, and the bps are neutral Tlu'? sound is «iometiines de- 
scribed as being the mo-^t rehixed m mouth position of all 
Engh'^h \owel9 

Many Americans are criticized for tlioir faultj production 
of this sound If the tongue is too far back, the sound that 
results IS called a dark a [a k] , if the Ups are rounded, the 
resulting sound is frequently [a ] Father f'fa Ba], becomes 
t'fa i-tfa], or ['fa 

Another faultj pronunciation is the »nibstitution of [oa] 
in many dialects For example, garderi ['go dn3, becomes 
['gaadn] Before nasal consonants, there i> a tendenej to 
nasahze or diphthongize [a ] Forwi ['fann], become^ [Ta jn] 
or ['faSra] 

In New England speech, the intermediate \owel is substi- 
tuted in words that have an r m their spelUng Thu«, port 
['pa t] bccomea [ pa t] 


1 


MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
Pronounce ihe following words 


'o are 

'hap harp 


'pa k 
'etak 


park 

stark 
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far 'pa tna partner 

calm si'ga cigar 

psalm 'a kitekt architect 

2. Wnte the following words m phonetic transcription 


drama 

tardy 

remark 

artist 

almond 

heart 

hearth 

particle 

father 

cart 


3. Read the following sentences 

(o) 'ta j an 'va niS 'mo d Sa 'tja t AiitS mpz 'foiJnd in 
63 'ja d|I 

(6) 63 'tja-m sv 63 'dianna w’sz 'lost bi'ko z 3 \ 'puai 
a tikju'lelSan on 63 'pa t av 63 'kast)| 

(c) 6i 'a t di'pa tmsnt 'w3 kt 'Wi6 'gielt 'a dai nn 63 
'ka dzj[ 

4. Wnte the following sentences in phonetic transcription 

(o) The sergeant made sarcastic remarks to the men on guard 

(b) The fire alarm startled Arthur and his father, nho were 
m the park 

(c) The farmer planted Swiss chard and parsley m the garden 
5 Read the following selections 


fa 

Tvann 

'sa-m 


(a) 

Take from our hearts the love of the beautiful, and >ou take 
away all the charm of life 

— Rousse\o 

(b) 

We should not investigate facts bj the light of arguments, 
but arguments by the light of facts 

— ^Mison 

(c) 

hine art is that in which the hand, the head and the heart 
go together 

— Ruskin 


(ef) 

Can art, alas* or genius guide the head 
Where truth and freedom from the heart are fled^ 

— Mark Akessidb 
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(0 

And j oil jestar^ 

■\\lio plowlj hcRiti to marj>hal, 


Ah of old, in the fields of hta^en, 
Y’our distant, mclancholj lines 


— MATTiirn Aknold 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN THE USE OF THE 
BACK VOWELS 

1. Using the stres'iptl ^o^\cl in each ca'-o, list the foIloiMng words 
111 onler Place those with the same \owel sound together ainl 
those with the highest \owcl sound first 


fluid 

jewel 

Sioux 

awe 

iiotcl 

paltry 

pulle> 

sliawl 

brooks 

drooping 

shooed 

comma 

swan 

bullion 

ooze 

obev 

bom 

\ aw n 

foot 

farm 

alms 

schooling 

jam 

hoop 

truant 

coral 

fox 

cauldron 

scholar 

choose 


2 Practice the follow mg w ords in pairs for 


orcester 

John 

marsh 

proceed 

taut 

park 

pool 

water 

tulle 

scalding 

comparison 


Vu glue 

*Su shoe 

Tiu an boom 

1 pool 

*fu 1 fool 

^tu 1 tool 

hu 2 whose 

'hu 1 cool 

plutn plume 
'fu d food 

3 Practice the last front and 
words m pain for compari<ion 


^fiud good 

^S^-d should 

Ijok book 

'Pt^l pull 

'ful full 

'tuk took 

^h^d hood 

kuk cook 

'put put, 

foot 

last back sow cW in the following 


'mit aunt 

bask bask 

tusk task 

Tons lance 

vast vast 


'a t 
'bo k 
'to t 

"lak 
'va mS 


art 

bark 

tart 

lark 

larnish 
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'Imf 

half 

Tia t 

heart 



'laf 

laugh 

'lad 

lard 



'poO 

path 

'pa t 

part 



'djaft 

draft 

'djaana 

drama 



'klas 

class 

'ka t 

cart 


4. 

Practice the 

following words 

in groups for 

companson* 


'aJ 

nil 

'ad 

odd 

'a t 

art 

Tol 

call 

'knt 

cot 

'ka d 

card 

'ita 1 

stall 

'stop 

stop 

'sta t 

start 

'b 

law 

'lot 

lot 

'lak 

lark 


jaw 

MsDt 

jot 

'dsa 

jar 

'ma n 

mom 

'mnk 

mock 

'ma k 

mark 

'bal 

hall 

'hot} 

'dok 

bottle 

'ba k 

bark 

'da dl 

daw die 

dock 

'da k 

dark 

'ba n 

bom 

'bom 

bomb 

'ba 

bar 

VI 

shawl 

'Sap 

shop 

Vp 

sharp 


5. Compose three sentences to illustrate the use of the back von els 
6 List the number of different spellings you can find to represent 
each back von el in the ^oneI scale 


MID \OWELS 



In making the sound [3 ], nliich is the highest of the three 
sounds knon n as mid \ owels, care must be taken to keep the 
lips straight and the tip of the tongue behind the loner teeth 
mth the arch nsing slightly m the middle 

The most common fault in the production of this sound 
is a tendency to curl the tip of the tongue backward This 
error causes the common Amencan fault called “inversion ” 
Another error in the production of this sound is lip rounding 
The well known example of the birds chirping on Third Street 
[Sa 'bs dz 'tS3 pirr) on '03 d 'stJi t], which becomes, when 
vulganzed, [Sa 'bafdz 'tSDlpir) on 'Sold 'sin t], is an illustra- 
tion of the result of lip rounding on this sound 
•«jFor omission of [a] before a consonant, see pages 188-189 
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MATFRIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1 Pronoiinie the follo\\ing words 


'3 Q 

earth 

' 11*3 Id 

w orld 

'wadd 

whirled 

pii'fa^ 

preferred 

'W3 d 

word 

'S3h 

shirk 

'bs n 

bum 

'm3 dja 

merger 

'fa ii 

(ern 

ab's3 d 

absurd 


2 W nte the following wonla in phonetic fctnpt 

fur c'ld 

curt curb 

mirth worth 

blur rc\crt 

colonel emerge 

3 Uead the following Ecnlences 

(a) bo 'gilz '6 d V it ah'ss d to 'bji bo S’o’suli 

(hi ' 3 1 ' 3 d in iz 'lu s a\ bo 'f3 st on 'O 3 d Sv3 dz{l 

(c) 00 'it3 s o's3 tid Sot t5o 'ssnnon woz 'pi tiiiontj] 

4 nte the ^olIo^vlng sentences in phonetic transcnption* 

(a) The work of the current term is concerned mth research 
on. itiigratorj birds 

(h) 'Sot a person stirred as the car *!kirted the dangerous curves 
(c) The amateurs returned from the jouniej to rehear'-e 

5 Read the following selections 

(a) 

Leaniing is acquired hj reading books, but the much more 
necc'-sarj learning the knowledge of the world is onlj to be 
acquired by reading men, and studjnng all the \anous editions 
of them 

— Lord CHESTBunEUD 

(b) 

For one word a man is often deemed to be wise, and for one 
word he is often deemed to be foobsh Wc should be careful 
indeed what w e say 


— CoNFucros 
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(c) 


It IS the first of all problems for a man to find out what kind 
of \\ork he is to do in this um\erse 


“Carlyle 


(d) 

’Tis virtue, and not birth, that makes us noble. 

Great actions ««peak great minds, and such should goiern 

— Johv Fletcher 

(e) 

He nho has looked upon Earth 
Deeper than flo^\ er and fruit, 

Losing some hue of his mirth, 

As the tree sinking rock at the root 

— George Meredith 


w 

The terimnoIog3 designating the sound [o] is \ aned Some 
I all It the neutral, or obscure, vowel, others, the indeterminate, 
or indefinite, v owel, others, the v oice murmur, and still others, 
the schwa It is made with the bps in neutral position and the 
tongue relaxed 

Becau^ie of the tendency of English to stress rather vigor- 
ously important words and syllables and to disregard umm 
portant ones, this sound has become the most commonly used 
vowel m the English language 

The desire of some people to pronounce a sound for every 
letter they see leads to a great deal of mispronunciation m 
regard to this sound The inaccuracy of diacritically marked 
dictionaries adds to the confusion Persons who try to pro- 
nounce very carefully w^ords like account [a'katJnt], sofa [soCfa], 
moment ['moVmsnt], and maker ['melka], wall find that they 
become stilted or pedantic if they persist m their attempt to 
pronounce an exact sound for every letter 
The sound [a] occurs m an unstressed sy liable. 
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MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1 . Pronounce the following words 


'S\p3 

supper 

oTast 

attest 

'diw 

honor 

a's3 1 

assert 

'm-vta 

mutter 

'helka 

baker 

'pjopo 

'ne\3 

proper 

kin'lcst 

contest (t ) 

nc\ cr 

kan'fiikt 

conflict (\ .) 


2 Write the following words in plionetic transcription 

b-xlloon ohscn-e 

appoint murmur 

absorb recent 

around special 

defender dclitor 

Z Rend the fwUowms sewtewces 

(a) (53 'pjnp3 'tempsjst^a waz Milihalt to meln'lcln)) 

(b) tri'memlas im'po tsns W32 a'tset$t to ?5i o'polntmont 
a'lidsmaliTH 

(c) hi 2 s'kaOnt w'oz ^nnsd bi'ko z ov iz ka'ack^anz]! 

4 Write the following sentences m phonetic transcnplion 

(a) After about an hour of conference, the banker consented 
to the merger 

(f>) Another sola m the corner might Impro^e the appearance 
of the room 

(c) Problems affecting consumers were discussed at a recent 
session 


5 Read the following selections 
(a) 

The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden jears return, 

The earth doth hke a snake renew 
Her w inter weeds outworn 


It IS never more difficult to speak well than when one is 
asnaniea to be silent 


L\, IlOCIIBFOOCAUTJ) 
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(c) 

/Imong a people generally corrupt, liberty cannot long exist 
— Edmund Burke 

(^0 

Reading is to the mind Mhat exercise is to the bodj As hy 
the one, health is presen ed strengthened, and invigorated 
b) the other, virtue, which is the health of the mmd is kept 
alive, cherished, and confirmed 


— ^Addison 


(c) 

A thing of beautj is a joj for ever 

Its loveliness increases it will never 

Pass into nothingness but still will keep 

A bovver quiet for us and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing 

— Keats 


[a] 

Although this sound is usuallj classified as a half-low, mid- 
dle, lav sound, there is some disagreement among phoneticians 
as to its exact placement The mouth is not so wide open 
for [a] as it IS for [a ] 

Great care must be taken not to substitute [a ] for [a] 
Frequentlj, especially m foreign speech, words like coming 
['kAiniql, and comfort ['kAmfat], sound like ['ka mig] and 
['ka mfatj 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

1 Pronounce the following words 


'Kap 

cup 

Tas 

fuss 

'LvntS 

'SMl 

lunch 

'bl vnda 

blunder 

sun 

'stAk 

stuck 

'dvsts 

duster 

'liAmbj 

humble 

'tvg 

tongue 

'tjAbl 

trouble 


2 Write the following words in phonetic transcription 
sunder dull 

pluck plum 

judgment struck 

rough buffalo 

shudder undone 
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3. Read the following ecntcnces* 

(o^ 'd5\d3 W37 So 'kAlpiUs 'kAJidsH 

(b) So 'msen V\fod fjom So 'k.\t on 0\iniJ 

(c) hiz 'AQktSuos 'ma:no 'kAVod 'ap iz di znlo to bhltl 

4. Wnte the following sentences in phonetic transcnption 


(a) Rediscovered the moncjMvith the umbrella 

(b) Nothing could be clone about the refund until the bundle 
was uncovered 

(c) Tlie sum was doubled before the task was done 


5. Read the following selections 


(o) 

To be wise and lov e, 

Exceeds man’s might, that dwells with gods above 

^hakespeakb 

(b) 

How dull it IS to pause to make an end, 

To rust unbunnsb’d, not to shine in us? 

— Tevnibov 

(c) 

Men are bom with twro ejes, but with one tongue, in order 
that they should sec twice as much as thej say, but, from their 
conduct, one would suppose that they were born with two 
tongues and one eye , for those talk the most who have observ ed 
the least 


—C C CoLTO'; 
id) 

The blunt monster with uncounted heads, 

The still-discordant wavenng multitude 

— Sh\KE8PEABE 

(«) 

The love of money grows as the monej itself grows 

— Jovenai. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN THE USE OF THE MID VOWELS 

1. Compose three sentences to illustrate the raid voweU 

2. Tract ice the following wonls m pairs for corapariboa 


'am earn 

'g3 1 gjrl 


'Ap lip 

'gid gull 



CHART OF ENGLISH VOWELS 

Lips Front Mtd Back Ltps 

(Lips unrounded) 
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h n 

leant 

'U1 

lull 

'Ivll 

tutl 

'UI 

cull 

'fal 

furl 

'ftn 

fun 

'P3 tS 

search 

'6tt5 

-uch 

'm3 <15 

merge 


muth 

'Ittd 

heard 

'li.\ntS 

hunch 

'In d 

bird 

'btntS 

bunch 

'kbk 

clerk 

'kLxo 

clung 

Practice the following words m pairs for lomiran'^oti- 

'rxl 

odd 

'ap 

up 

'fnp 

shop 

'S-tt 

shut 

'Jot 

lot 

'Kk 

lutk 

'dsnt 

jot 

'ds-xt 

jut 

'hnks 

box 

'bUf 

bluff 

'stok 

«tock 

'eL\k 

stuck 

'mok 

mock 

'ratta 

mutter 

'nnd 

nod 

'rutt 

nut 

'kbk 

clock 

'kUta 

clutter 

’(Ink 

dock 

‘dtk 

duck 


4. Dst the niitnher of tiiffercnt spellings jou can find to repre-'cnt 
each mid \£>«cl m the \owel «cale 

5. Ilott man\ word* can jou find containing (3 ] without the let- 
ter T m the V)ooh-wonl spelling ’ 

PROBl EMS 

1. Uning each of the long -vowels, compile two list® of words, one 
tontairung ten examples of full length towels and the other, ten 
examples of half long t ow els 

2. “Select two towels that tou find particularly troublesome to pro- 
duce Dtvi‘'C visual aids to help in producing them Explain 
the extent to which the visual aids help 

3 Compose three ^ententes using the front towels 

4. Compose three ‘.entences u«ing the back towels 

0 Compo'^e three sentences unng the mid t owels 
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Analysis of English Diphthongs 


Besides the pure vowels, there are in English combinations 
of vowels that constitute diphthongs A diphthong is pro 
duced when two vowel sounds are pronounced as one m the 
same sellable Although each diphthong begins with one 
vowel sound and ends with another, it is almost impossible m 
connected speech to tell where the first one ends and the sec- 
ond begins 

The two component parts of a diphthong are called its 
elements When two vowels come togethei m English they 
are not necessanly diphthongs In the word senons ['siSrias], 
for example, in the first syllable, there are two vowels which 
are blended to form a diphthong, the same two \owels form 
two s> llables m the last part of the w ord 

The first element in a diphthong m English is alwaj s stiouger 
than the second, the second element is always unstressed 
This lack of stress is indicated by a small curved line [''] over 
the second letter 

For ease m memorizing, the diphthongs may be grouped 
according to their second elements 
[ 1 ] 

Jate ['felt] 

light rtalt] 

moist L'malst] 

I3i 
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)» n Ic'jm Ml 

'ki I purl '1^1 

f3\ Ml 

b3;S ‘^pMcU **uch 

'mills inerRe 'm\tS much 

)nd heard 'h\ntS hunch 

bi (I bird 'h\ntS bunch 

'kl 3 k clerk ’kUt) clung 

3 Practice the folIo^\Ing m ord* in pair^ for tompanson 


'od 

(xld 

'^P 

up 

Snp 

shop 

'S.\t 

shut 

'hit 

lot 

'Kk 

luck 

'd^r/t 

lot 

'ds-rt 

jut 

'bnks 

box 

'bUf 

bluff 

'stnk 

stock 

'btxk 

stuck 

'mnk 

mock 

'mxta 

mutter 

‘nod 

nod 

'mrt 

nut 

'kink 

clock 

'klxU 

clutter 

'dok 

dock 

'cLxk 

duck 


4 List the number of different ‘'ptlhngs \ou can find to represent 

each mid in tlie \o^^el scale 

5 Hm% man> ^%ord', can jou find containing [a ] without the let- 
ter r m the bool word ‘■pellmg^ 

PROBI EMS 

1 Using each of the long rowels, compile two lists of words, one 
containing ten eramples of full length rowels and the other, ten 
examples of half long vow els 

2 ''elect two rowels that rou find particiilarlj troublesome to pro- 
duce Dense Msual awls to help in producing them Explain 
the extent to which the risual aids help 

3 Compo e three sentences using the front xowcls 

4 Compo L three sentences using the back xowels 

5 Compose three sentences using the mid roweU 
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oats 

['oCts] 

douht 

t'daOt] 


[5] 

hear 

['hi5] 

dtcir 

['hcSl 

poor 


door 



The follo^MDg bcutences may iidp m memorizing the diph- 
tUOQg‘- 

>same five bojs 

[ell la'll b'll 

Show how 
[oOl [aC] 

Cheer their poor score 
[151 [T-d] [oil 

Letigthenwij oj DipWiongt 

Diphthongs follow m general the bame pnncipleij of lengthen- 
mg as \oueis To lengthen a diphthong, make each element 
half long This method serves for practical purposes, though 
it IS not aU\a>E an entirely accurate representation 
The diphthongs [el] [ell. [oti], and [atl] are length- 
ened uiuler the following conditions * 

1 Wlieii thej are followed by a voiced consonant m a one- 
sellable word, as in fade [Te I d], tide ['ta I d], iioiae ['no f zlt 
code ['ko u d] , and croud [ laa n d] 

2 When thej occur at the end of a stress group in a stressed 
sellable, at. in stay for a while ['ste I j far a 'iia 11], try the test 

' The u;^ I r the pure vowel [3 j or tJie diphubong t>3] \e optionaL 
• Now that these diphtbonga are short when they precede such combinatioiw 
a«r4or»(s that is when a voirclc&s consonant 1 mm ediatcl> lotion 3 a voiced one 
Esamples of these combinations may lie found in guch words as pairt ptni, 
pt/ird, lion 1 and ounce 
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1 [ 53 test], a boy cawie [a I ( ''ke I mj, seio the seam. 
r'so t I Sa 'sijn], and 7iow il is done ['na tj | it iz dAn] 

3 When they occur at the end of a breath group i e befoic 
a pause, as m ihe end of ihe day [5i 'end sv Sa 'de I ] a blad 
tie [a 'blajk 'ta I ], a tall boy [a 'ta 1 bo 1 ] , time to go [ ta t m 
'go a], do it now [du it 'no G ] 

4: Under the same conditions as abo\ e when thej occur in 
a word of more than one sellable, provided that the diphfliong 
IS in the last syllable and that that sellable is stressed, as in 
dismayed [dis'mc I d] , arnte [a'ja I v] , annoy [a no 1 ] out 
shone [aCt'So n] , endowed [m'da d d] 

The diphthongs [i3], [e3], [u3j, and [oaj are not usually 
lengthened, although there is an obvious \anation between 
fierce ['fi5s] and fears ['fi3z] , and scarce ['ske5»] and scares 
t'skeoz] As IS the case with all vowels and diphthongs, the 
voiced consonant tends to affect length in stressed syllables 

Diphthongs Ending in [1] 

[el] 

The position of the tongue in the beginning of this sound 
IS the same as for the pure vowel [e], namelj, half high, from 
that position it moves forward and upward slightly toward [I] 
Care should be taken with this diphthong, as with the 
others, to avoid making a triphthong, for example, in some 
speech gale ['gell] becomes ['geial] 

MATERUL FOR PRACTICE 
1 Pronounce the following words 



ate 

dis me! 

dismay 

'sel 

say 

pjo'Uelm 

'vein 

proclaim 

'els 

ace 

vain 

'fell 

fail 

'elndsl 

angel 

'selv 

save 

'elko n 

acorn 


2 Wntp die following words in ohonetic transcription 
mail ancient 
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[^Ua 1 I 53 'test] , a bay came [a 'b 1 j 'ke I m], sew Ike seam 
I'so I 5a and now it is done [^na t [ it iz 'd^n] 

3 When they occur at the end of a breath group \ e befou 
a pause, as m the end of the day [5i 'end sv Sa del] a hlarh 
he [? 'Wffik 'ta I ] , a tall boy [a 'ta I 'ba I ] , time to go [ ta I m 
bo 'qoH], do li now [du it 'no C ] 

4: Under the same conditions as above v.heii thej occur jn 
a word of more than one sellable, provided that the diphthong 
is m the last syllable and that that sj liable is stiessed as m 
dismayed [dis'me I d] , arriie [s'aa I v] , annoy [a no 1 ] out 
shone [aCt'So n] , endowed [in 'da tJ d] 

The diphthongs [i5], [e5], [n^], and [aa] are not usualh 
lengthened, although there is an ob\ious \arjation between 
fierce ['fi3s] and fears ['fi3z] , and scarce ['skeSs] and scares 
C^'skeaz] As is the case wuth all \oweIs and diphthongs, the 
voiced consonant tends to affect length in stres'=^ed s>Uables 

Diphthongs Ending in [I] 

[el] 

The position of the tongue in the beginning of this sound 
IS the same as for the pure vo’nel [e], namely, half high, from 
that position it moves forward and upivard slightly toward [!j 
Care should be taken with this diphthong, as with the 
others, to avoid making a triphthong, for example, m some 
Speech gale ['gellj becomes ['gebl] 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1 Pronounce the following words 


'elt 

ate 

efis mef 

dismay 

'set 

say 

pro klefm 

proclaim 

'els 

ace 

'vein 

\ain 

'fell 

fail 

'elndsl 

angel 

'selv 

save 

'elkD n 

aconi 


2 Wnte the following words m nhonctjc trmscnption 
mail ancient 
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same 

fable 

may 

stage 

sale 

brain 

veil 

fame 


3 Read the following sentences 

(а) 'dsein 'mist tSa 'pleln bi'ko z Ji \nz 'elt 'minits 
'Icltll 

(б) tSa 'delta fiam tJa 's3 \cl wa 'scivd in tJa 'hoOp 
tSat hel molt 'eld SoOz hu ji'melnd in tja 'selm 
nkju'pel5an|j 

(c) It w-az iz 'elm ta pa'tiel 'si raiqlir 'timal 'dellir 
IV entail 

4 Write the following sentences m phonetic transcnption* 

SS revolving stage was amazing 

tb) the sailors were saved hccau«=e of their great bravery 
(c) Eight skaters skated dail^ on the lake 

5 Read the follow tng selections 


Words''^!? change, how can our 
J^ords and Thoughts if they arc always to he the fittest con- 

nSul and ■’ P-M. yet “cr 

jjQpg ' niory have its force and worth, so also has 


... — Carlyle 

w 

See how the flowers, as at parade 
Under their colours stand displayed 
Each regiment in order grow s ’ 

That of the tulip, pmk, and rose 

Andrew Marvell 

By patience and time we sever 
What strength and rage could never 


Brave men and 
all ages 


id) 

worth} patriots, dear 


— L.V roVTAINB 
to God, and famous to 


— EMILIO'S 
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m 


(e) 

The temple of fame stands upon the grave, the flame that 
bums upon its altars is kindled from the ashes of dead men 

— William Hazlitt 


[qT] 

This diphthong is composed of the last front \o\\el [a], 
and unstressed [I] Relax ^o^r ja\\ and tongue as jou say 
this ‘sound, bo sure that the tip of jour tongue hits } our loner 
teeth as > ou begin the diphthong 

[til] IS frequently na'^alized, “jo that fine [Tain], becomes 
[Tain] Another unpleasant substitution is caused b\ hp 
rounding, mth the result that mzne ['malnj becomes ['nuJn] 
In some speech the tongue is too far back, hence ['ho I 
becomes [Tiah-l], or ['hanlj 


MATERUL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the follo^\ mg v ords 


'all 

aisle 

'lalt 

light 

'aid 

Fd 

'nIvajiT 

ivory 

'jnld 

nde 

'stalljJ 

stylish 

'talm 

time 

'valbjelt 

vibrate 

'sol 

sigh 

'alkmi 

icon 

he allowing vords in phonetic tr 

iii&cription 


ite he fcl 


eye 

Fm 

gnme 

fright 

aisle 


item 

slight 

nigh 

mies 


3 Read the following sentences 

(a) <53 'belz 'tSnIm at 'naln a’kbk 'naltliT|| 

(h) tb 'pnibt V 3 Z An'malndful av tSo haltH 

(c) Sa 'talad 'tjalld 'jofd 'falv 'malh on iz 'bolsikiff 

4 Write the following sentences in phonetic transcription 

(a) The shy child was fnghtened for a time by the lightning 
and the color of the sky 
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(h) The sjglit«eers couW not fim^ lime to \isit the mmc 
(c) Hts jre ^vas so Rreat that he was inolmed to resign rather 
than pre‘'ide at the meeting 

5 Read the foWouing bttections 

(a) 

E\er> man haa at tunes in hismmd the ideal of nhat he should 
be but IS not Man nmcf falls so lo^^ that lie can sec 

nothing higher than him'^elf 

— Tiii-ononc Puikeu 


(h) 

Wboe er excels m nliat we prize, 

Appears a hero iti our e> es 

— Snirr 


Thou art the cau«e 0 reader, that 1 wnte on lighter lopits 
when I w ould prefer serious ones 

— M\rthi 


id) 

Threefold the stnde ol Time, from first to last 
Loitering slow the Future creepeth — 

Arrow -swift the Prc’^ent sweepeth — 

/Vnd motionless forer er stands the Past 


(«) \ 
It IS the mind s for e\ er bright attire 
The mind s embroiderj , that the wise admire 
That which looks rich to the gross xiilgar ejea 
I« the fop 3 tinsel which the grate despise 


^30 


Oil- 

ever 

has 




— John DyeR 


[dI] 

In the first element, the hps are rounded for the bark 
vowel D> 1 The second element unstressed [I] 

Care should he taken not to substitute [3 ] or [oj] Oil 
[hll] and hoist ['halst] bec^e ['3 1 ] and ['ha-ist] in po« 
speech 
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MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 


'oJl 

oil 

Iff 

join 

'hall 

coil 

choice 

o'llDl 

niino\ 

anoint 

o'paint 

appoint 


\oice 

'aistaz 

ojstcrs 

^'X’Dld 

a% Old 


2. Write the following words m phonetic transcription 

boj soil 

joi adjoining 

dcco> moist 

com tnrmod 

\ 03 nge rejoicing 

3. Read the following sentences 

(а) Dl'tSoC 111 'hied a 'plczont hi 'laekt 'palz|l 

( б ) 'balstojos '\*dIsiz 'spalld hi I'fckt to 'si n]] 

(c) Oi ohitmant waz dis'Uard hoi 'malstSal/ 

4. Write the followingscntences in phonetic transcription 

(а) The bojs were disappointed o\cr the outcome of their 
cKploit 

( б ) After he had collected the coins, he joined his friends in 
the adjoining room 

(c) Their joj o^cr the appointment was unallojed 
'^5. Read the following selections 


(a) 

With a voice that, like a bell 

Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling tower, 

Rang ruin 


(V) 

A sorrow that’s shared is but half a trouble, 
But a joy that’s shared is a joy made double 

(c) 

^Vhenc 6 is thy learning^ hath thy toil 
O’er books consum’d the midnight oil^ 


—Ten SON 


— ^JoHN Ray 


— John Gay 
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Compare thc«e words wiUi lairel ['\aCa\] and foitcl ['taCsl] 
where Ihtre is a \owe\ in the second ‘sjUaWc m the hook-word 
spelling 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 


'aCt 

out 

'hoC 

llOW 

'fjaCn 

frowTi 

'vaOz 

vows 

alatf 

allow 

'suCnd 

sound 

'bmCn 

brown 

'aCns 

ounce 

'klaCn 

clown 

'aOa 

hour 


2 Write the following words m phonetic transcription 

now dondj 

proud devout 

stout outside 

cowl pout 

prowl Rower 

3 Read the follow ing sentences 

t,a) 'meniT av Sa 'tatinzpi pi wai a'staCndid baf tfi 
in'dntjmant[I 

(&) Sa 'biaOn 'gaCn waz 'tumd wiO 'patJda Tilu j! 

(c) 'noC 'wAU kad a'kaOnt fa tSa 'Ids av <5a 'kaaCn 
'dsu alzll 

4 Wnte the follow ing seutenccs in phonetic tratiscnption 

(a) It IS doubtful whether the crowd will be allowed to climb 
the mountain 

(b) Tlie fisherman was grouchj because the trout escaped 

(c) The flowers on the school grounds were very beautiful 
after the shower 

5 Read the following selections 

(a) 

In Eastern lands they talk m flowers, 

And thej tell m a garland their loves and cares 

Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 

On its leaves a mjsUc language bears 


— J G Percivai 
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(&) 

Low, s\\eet faint sounds, Jike the fareweJJ of ghogts 


(c) 

M} counsel is a kmd one for ^tis even 
Given chieflj at my own expense 'tis true, 
’Twill not be follo\^ed, so there’s little lost 


—Shelley 


(d) 

When clouds appear like rocks and touers, 
The earth's refreshed by frequent shon ers 

(e) 

The on 1, the fatal bellman, 

"Which gives the stern’st good night 


— Byhon 


— William Hone 


— Shakespeaee 


Diphthongs Ending in [S] 

[I5] 

The first element of the diphthong [10] is [i], the second 
glides off into unstressed [S] Avoid substituting [1 ], espe- 
cially in words like real ['Ji51] 

MATERUL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following iiords 


'la 

ear 

a'piaians 

appearance 

'SI0 

seer 

'miSltr 

merely 

'jial 

real 

in'diamant 

endearment 

'fiaz 

fears 

'kliallT 

clearly 

'siSiiz 

series 

va'niS 

veneer 


2 Write the following words in phonetic transcription- 

j ear career 

dear peer 

near earnng 

tier leer 

cheer steer 
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3 Bead the following «entcncea 

(a) & 'del wsz 'daiSiir on So 'toCnd 'wi5d{| 

(fa) ho motjojiol in 'siSjios kon'diSoull 

(c) <5o 'jent fa So '0i3ta w-oz ot 'hat o 'jioi m sJiozU 

4 \7nte the fo\lo%vins sentences m phonetic transcription 

(a) It was really his first appearance m the theatre 
(t>) Did >ou hear the students jeer at the cheerleader? 

(c) The pier w as clear when he appeared 

5 Read the following selections 

(a) 

Of Forests and encliantments drear, 

"W here more is meant than meets the ear 


The absent Danger greater still appears, 

Less fears he who is near the thing he fears 

— S^-MUEn Daniel 

W 

Thanks to the human heart bj which we li\c, 

Thanks to its tenderness its jojs and fears, 

To me the meanest flow er that blow s can gi\ e 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 

— R OIIDSW ORTIl 

id) 

The spectacles ol experience through them jou wll see 
clearlj a second tune 

— Hevuik Ibsem 

W 

A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is theu prime delight 

— ^Wordsworth 
[e3] 

The diphthong [e5}, is composed of the front half high vowel 
[e ] and the neutral % owel [3] 

A\oid the substitution of [el] for [e3] 
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MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce t!ie following words 


'c3 

air 

'fe5d 

tearing 

'feS 

fare 

fared 

'brSliT 

barely 

'Seaz 

'wcaiir 

shares 

'neoiiQ 

wearing 

wary 

TcSjIt 

fairy 

bi'weS 

bew are 


2 Wnte the following words in phonetic transcription 

pare lair 

heir paired 

dare ear 

careful stairs 

flare glared 

3 Read the following sentences 

(a) I5i 'eSdcll w*3z 'pa tjt pJi'keSrrasliT on tSa 'ste5keJs|f 

(&) hi kam'peSd Sa 'tjeaz 'kcafulirH 

(c) t5i 'eSiis 'feS 'he3j and a deba'neo 'maenaH 

4. Write the following sentences in phonetic transcnption 
(a) The airplane landed carefully on the prame 

(ft) Mary bought a pair of bronze candlesticks at the fair 
(c) Sarah declared that she had prepared \anous types of 
speeches 

5. Read the following selections 

(a) 

He saw wnth his owm eyes the moon was round, 

Was also certain that the earth was square, 

Because he had journeyed fifty miles and found 
No sign that it was circular anywhere 

—Byron 


( 6 ) 


And in. the woods a fragrance rare 
Of wild azaleas fills the air 

— Dor\ Read Good«-e 


(c) 


Then black despair, 

The shadow of a starless night was thrown 
Over a world m which I moved alone 


— SHEIiLEY 
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Resllcis \nxicl> forlorn Despair, 

And all the faded fflinilv of Care 

— SwiUEb Gahth 


(e) 

0 human cares' \\ hat cmptnicss m the affairs of mcnl 

— P Eltsins 


[L5] 

In the diphthong [nS], the first element is [u] and the second 
IS the neutral ^ov,el [5] unstressed 

The first element of this diphthong should not be the tense 
\ouel [u ] 

hUTERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1, (a) Pronounce the folloiving uords 

'Sc5 sure 

*tu5 tour 

'moS moor 

'pnS poor 

'boo boor 

(6) Note that in the following words the diphthong is pre- 
ceded by the sound of [j] 

3 IjbS allure 

di mju5 demure 

pjo'kjuo procure 
'kjua cure 

'Ijuo lure 

2 Write the Idllowing words in phonetic transcription 

pare bureau 

secure cunous 

moonng allunng 

ensure mure 

furious insurance 

3 Read the following sentences 

(o) hi2 'inW fi3m t5i inSuajans W’az a'StSdil 
(6) 63 pelSant w-az 'kjuSjias abatSt 63 'k}u5t( 
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(c) hiz 'fiu5nT in'kii st ^ven. i % nd tSa 'ds^aair 

\\3z dPsi vd bal 5a di'mjuS bi'helvjaj 3 \ tJa di 
Tendantfl 

4 Write the follo^Mng sentences in phonetic transcnphon 

(a) The bureau has secured funds that mil insure its contm 
uance 

(b) The tourists made a detour that lured them into a trap 

(c) Are you sure that the poor children can procure pure 
water at the house on the moors'^ 


5. Read the foUcnvmg selections 


(o) 

But yet I’ll make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate 


— Shakespeare 


(&) 

Tnal by jury itself instead of being a security to persons 
who are accused, shall be a delusion, a mockers , and a snare 
— Thomas Lord Demuav 


(c) 

Let the judges answer to the question of law, and the jurors 
to the matter of the fact 

— UkKAoni? 


(d) 

Hopfti of all ills that men endure 
The only cheap and uni\ ersal cure 

— Abr-Aham Corley 


(«) 

Endurance is the erounuig qualitj, 

And patience all the passion of great hearts 

— J R LORELIi 


The first element m the diphthong [o9} is the half Ion, 
rounded, tense % on el [o ], and the second element is the neutral 
voAvel [3j It IS true that in present general usage, how- 
ever, the pure Aowel [o ] rather than the diphthong is used in 
connected speech Listen careful^ to determine whether >ou 
say a diphthong consistentlj for this sound You ma\ find 
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that Aou u«e a pure \owel in the middle of a phra«c, but 
diphthong uTiTnediatel} before a pau'e 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 


1 Pronounce the fohowiiig Morda 


ma5 

'ma 

more 

'slaa 

sto 

store 

ig na5 

ig'na 

Ignore 

'wd5 

'WD 

wore 

Taa 

la 

lore 

biz 

b z 

oars 

SI 5^5 

'siS^ 

seashore 

'Io5 

'ka 

core 

im pba 

im'pb 

implore 

di'pbS 

dl'pb 

deplore 


2 Wnte the foWo'ning ^^ords in phonetic transcnption 


bore ore 

shore four-door 

four before 

chore floors 

restore pouring 

3 Read the following sentences 

fo) tia 't^i z W3 Tiajir)*' bat hod 'not bi ig'no dj) 

(6) tJa 'po jiQ 'dientSt Si h ztnon biTo tSel 'n ttt 

(c) Set 'haj tniu hi ’aft fa 'maj ’’Cii 

4 Wnte the following sentences m phom in n»t «■ r j bon 

(a) The explorer pored o^€7 the mni t*.b*e rxplonng the 
shore Ime 

Four of the houses are more than four stones in height 
(c) The floors which were in a deplorable condition, were 
restored 

5 Read the follovnng selections 

(a) 

■Vie often pardon tho'se who bore us, hut ne\er those whom 
wc bore 

— L.\ RocnEFot:c\ut.D 

ib) 

1 nerer was on the dull, tame shore, 

But 1 lo%ed the great sea more and more 

— \V\i,t,T;R PnoerroK 
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(c) 

As painfully to pore upon a book, 

To see the light of truth while truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look 

— SlI\KESPE4^RE 


(d) 

The only thing we never know is to ignore what we cannot 
know 


— Bovsseau 


(e) 

Once more upon the waters f 5 et once moref 
And the waves bound beneath me as a Steed 
That knows his rider 

— ^Bybon 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN THE USE OF THE DIPHTHONGS 

1. How manj different spellings can you find to represent the 

diphthong [el]? 

2. Practice the following words in 

pairs, noting variations in 

length 

ate 

aid 

state 

staged 

safe 

save 

rate 

raid 

mate 

maid 

late 

laid 

fate 

fade 

plate 

played 

bait 

blade 

frail 

freight 

3 How many different spellings can you find to represent the 

diph hong [alj? 

4 practice the following words in 

pairs, noting vanations m 

length 

site 

side 

light 

lied 

tight 

tied 

bite 

bide 

spice 

spied 

bnght 

bnde 
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mipbt 

mine 

inilict 

denied 

mce 

nine 

height 

hide 

5 How rnanv chffcrent tpelling*? cal'! >ou to represent the 

(hphthong [al]’ 


6 Praatce the followmg words m 

purs for comparison 

od 

earl 

boil 

bird 

coil 

curl 

foil 

furl 

choice 

church 

poi'sc 

purse 

soil 

'leirch 

spoiled 

spurreil 

toiled 

tiinicd 

adjoin 

adjourn 

7 Compose three sent cnees to illustrate the diphthongs [el] [all, 

snd [al] 


8 Hoo many different spellings 

can you find to represent the 

diphthong [oO]^ 


9 Practice the following words 

in pairs noting va nations in 

length 


oat 

ode 

coat 

code 

loaf 

Ioi\es 

note 

node 

boat 

bode 

soap 

sew ed 

goat 

goad 

oath 

owed 

w rote 

rowed 

float 

flowed 

10 How many difi'erenl spellings can you find to represent the 

diphthoug [oG p 


11 Compo'ie three sentences to illustrate the diphthongs foCl and 

[aC] 


12 Practice the following words in pairs for companion 

pia peer 

'pe5 pare 

Tiid bier 

'be3 bear 
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'mi3 

mere 

'mea 

mare 

^i5 

sheer 

'ltd 

share 

'kli5 

clear 

'klra 

Clare 

'di5 

dear 

'dea 

dare 

'h5 

leer 

'lea 

lair 

'sti5 

steer 

'stro 

stall 

'tl5 

tier 

'tea 

tear 

'tSi5 

cheer 

'tSv5 

chair 


13. Practice the following worfls m pairs for comparison 


poor 

'poa 

pour 

moor 

'maa 

more 

sure 


shore 

boor 

'boo 

bore 

tour 

'to5 

tore 

lure 

'bo 

lore 

cure 

'lo5 

core 

your 

fur\ 

'JDO 

'fao 

yore 

four 

curious 

'kaoz 

cores 


14 Compose three sentences to illustrate the diphthongs [.5], Lc5], 
[u5], and [a5] 

PROBLEMS 

1. Conslructatoivelchart Shon where each diphthong comes from 

2 MUenty-liie words having a short diphthong, try to match 
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'^he English phonetician Henrj Sweet dc'^cnbed a con'^o- 
nant as the re'iult of audible fnction, squeezing, or stopping 
of the breath m some part of the mouth (occasionaUj- the 
throat) ’* 

Eot ease in presentation, consonants ina> be classified ac- 
cording to the organs that articulate them, as well as accord- 
ing to the manner of their articulation If jou will consult 
the diagram on page 20G, i ou wall notice that on the top of 
the chart the organs b\ which the sounds arc articulated are 
named, whereas the names down the «icle of the chart indicate 
the manner m which they are articulated 
Voiced and voiceless consonants In some English con*'©- 
nants there is a nbration m the \ ocal cords when the sound is 
being produced, m others, there is no vibration The former 
are called loiced sounds, and the latter loicelm MosVof 
the voiced sounds ha\e counterparts that are voiceless *^he 
voiced sounds are called cognates thus, [b, d, g] are the cog- 
nates of [p t, k] ✓ 

Since long vowels and diphthongs m Engh&h are influenced 
bj the voiced or voiceless quahtj of the following consonant 
in stressed syllables, it is very important to know the differ- 
ence between voiced and voiceless sounds Studj the chart 
on page 206 carefully Teel 5 our lar j n\ to determine w hether 
or not the sound 5 , ou are making causes a v ibration Practice 
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all the con^oinnts until \ou are sure ^\hlch arc the \oiced 
‘'Oiinds and A\hich the ^otccle■^s 

MANiNER OF ARTICULATION 
Stop pIosi\cs 1 he stop-plosn es m rnghsh are [p b t d 
k g] Of the e the \oiceIc‘ 5 s sounds [p t k] ha\e two uses 
Before a \oweI or a pau«e tliej are a^^piratcd before a conso- 
nant thc\ are umspiratcd The first or aspirated form js 
the Loglisih and Jsorth German usage the second or unas 
pirated IS tlic Italian and French In narrow transcription a 
small aspirate letter [‘’] to the right of the mam letter indicates 
n‘!pirnUon A small \ertical line [J to the right of tlic letter 
indicates lack of aspiration 

E\amplcs Pcicr [ ph t’'o] ■promptly [ p jomp t Iit] 

Continuants 1 he continuants are consonant sounds w Inch, 
as their name implies ma\ be continued or prolonged in utter 
ance The continuants are further classified into tmsals lat 
erah nnd fneatnes 

The nasal continuants are m [m] n [n] and ng [r)] Thej 
arc produced b> stopping the air m the mouth and emitting 
It through the nostrils 

The lateral in English is I [1] made placing the tip of the 
tongue against the upper gum ridge and emitting air o\er the 
sides of the tongue 

The fricatiN cs arc / [f] t [' 1 [0] C^] ^ W ^ [h] s [sj 

z [z] sh [S] and zl [ 3 ] These are said bj forcing the breath 
through a verj narrow opening formed bv the organs of 
articulation 

Glides The consonants known as glides are uA [w] w [wj 
and the initial sound of yes [j] Thej are so called because 
the org&ns of articulation after taking a definite position for a 
sound then glide easilj into the position for the following 
sound 

Vowel like consonants J oiceUike consonants aJso called 
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semi-tmels are so dcsip^nated because there is \ery httle 
interruption m their production In other A\ords, tlicj have 
mans of the characteristics of ^oncls The following con^ 
nants are called imel like w [n], the initial sound in youth [j], 
r [i], I [l]» m [m], n [n], and ng [rj] 

Syllabic consonants The con*'Onants m, 7i, and I may take 
the place of a ion el in a neak, or unstrev'cd, s\ liable In 
such ca^cs they are termed syllabic V small line immediately 
under the ‘^ound is u^^ed in phoneticb to indicate its syllabic 
quaht\ Syllabic 'lounds are an indication of ucakemng and 
hence alnais occur in ua'^tre'^'^cd syllables 

K\amples chasm ['kfczip], imilen ['jitn], and apple ['sepll* 
PLACE OF ARTICULATION 

Labial, or hp, sounds. The^^e "oiinds may be diiided into 
tu o classes 

(1) Bi labial consonants, [p, b, m, av, iv] They are so 
called because the lips make them [\0 is known as a gbde, 
it IS the \oiceless cognate of [u] 

(2) Lafno-tfeufal consonants, [f, \] In producing the^e 
sounds, the lower hp is against the upper teeth 

Dental, or tongue-teeth, sounds. The two English con- 
sonants made nith the tip of the tongue against the base of 
the uppcir teeth are lb as in thin I'ftin), and th 
then ['Sen] The tongue may protrude slightly between the 
teeth in producing the'se sounds 

Alveolar, or gum, sounds. The'>e consonants are made 
with the tip of the tongue on the upper gum ndge as in [t, d, n, 
1, a] , or with the tip of the tongue free, but pointing tow ard 
the gums as in [s, z, 5] 

Palatal sounds. Palatal sounds are produced with the front 
of the tongue against the hard palate In English there is 
only one front palatal ^ound, the initial sound in yes, [j] 
Velar, or soft -palate, sounds. In the production of tlie*^ 
sounds, the back of the tongue is rai'^ed against the soft palate 
The velar sounds m English are [k], [g], and [p] 
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Glottal sounds Glottal vounds arc tlio'^c produced in tJie 
glottis The onK legitimate glottal sound in rnglish is [h] 
AtTricate sounds. AlTncatc sounds arc stops or plosucs fol 
loned irnincdiatclj In fneatnes The affricates in English 
arc [tS] and [dj] 

LKNGTIIFMNG OF CONSONANTS 

Consonant length \aneb in rnglish m much the same ^\ay 
^ owcl length ^ ancs 1 he t^\ o most important rules for length- 
ening consonants follo^v 

Ml consonants are long when 

(1) The\ follow a short souci in a stressed s\ liable inimedi- 
alch before a pause, as in d ['it** ], veil ['wel ] or vl at ['wot** ] 

(2) The consonants rn, tt, ng, and I {m, n, o 1]» are length- 
ened when thej precede a \oiccd consonant in the same 
Stressed s\ liable Examples elms ['cl m z], [fulnd], 
and sings ['siij z] 

FARTIAh UNVOICING OF CONSONANTS 

The first part of the consonants [>>, d, g, a , <5, z, 5] is un- 
\ Diced at the beginning of a breath group, the last part is 
unvoiced at the end of a breath group Examples bid ['bid ], 

bbiJil 

gtte ['grv ], scythe ['sa I 3], is ['iz ], orange ['ruandj] 

ga vv 85 »* 3 3 

The first part of the xowcl like consonants, [w, j I, j] is 
unvoiced vvhen these consonants follow^ [p,, t,, k,] in the same 
syllable, as in twine [ t,wa I nj, pnee ['p,jals], plaid ['p l-ed ], 

and cure ['k,ju5] 0\Tien [I] is sjllabic, this rule does not 

M 

hold, as in twinkle ['t,wir)k 1], or apple ['®p |] ) Partial un- 
voicing IS not indicated elseivhere m this book 
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LABIAL, on LIP, SOU^DS 

^ [P] 

, [p3 is a bi-labial, slop-plosi\c made h} closing the bps and 
separating them qmckb It js ^03Cele‘’b and maj be aspi- 
rated or una^pirated It is a‘.pirated (that is, there is a slight 
puff of air ideated after the ^ound) before a ^o^^el or pause, 
as in jyay ['p’’el], or pep ['p'’ep’‘] Before a coiL'^onant in the 
‘ianie breath group, it is unaspiratod, as in praij ['p,ae I ] 


MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

1 Pronounce the following words 

'p\mp pump 'flipant flippant 

'pop pop 'kceptu captue 

'pint plot 'a?p| apple 

'up np 'spjDniS Spanish 

'pomp pomp 'pinpa proper 

2 Write the following words in phonetic transcription 

dip happ> 

prose Sips 

pale depth 

pool helped 

pink pipe 

3 Reid the following sentences 

(a) 'pi ta Ja pand Sa 'pensilz in piepo'jelSan fa Sa 'test |I 

(b) ^3 'pxkids kan'telnd 'pi 'elpJiknts’ an 

'palnspplll 

(c) 'po\ inspektid % 'steps an 'pjliitid 'aCt Sat tSa 'top 
'step waz pa'tlkjubliT 'slipajir]! 

4 W rite the following sentences m phonetic transcnption 

f^ira/es of Penzance was presented at popular prices 

t ) The children paid lor the peppermints and popcorn with 
their own pennies 

(c) Polly was happy at the prospect of preparing supper with- 
out super! ision 

$ Read the following selections 
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(o) 

Ho that rai^ses false hopes to serve a present purpose, on^ 
makes a vva> for disappointment and discontent 

— SAilUEL JOH^SO^ 

To be poor and independent is very nearly an impossibility 
— WiLWAM COBBBTT 

(^) 

Pale Death, with impartial step, knocks at the poor man's 
cottage and the palaces of kings 


Idleness is the greatest prodigality in the world, it throws 
away that which is mv-aluable m respect of its present use, and 
irreparable when it is past, being to be recovered by no power 
of art or nature 

— Jeremy Tayeor 

(e) 

Perhaps moreover, he whose genius appears deepest and 
truest excels his fellows in nothing save the knack of expression, 
he throws out occasionally a lucky hmt at truths of which 
every human soul is profoundly though unutterably conscious 

-Hawthorne 


[b] 

[b] IS the voiced cognate of [p] It is produced by pressing 
the hps together, raising the soft palate, and voicing the 
Bound, winch ib made as the hps are released 


materul for practice 

1. Pronounce the follow mg w ords 

bib 
bear 
blade 
brave 
bring 


'bil bill 'bib 

'bet bet 

'tab tub 'bletd 

'sob sob 'bjcfv 

'bJn m bloom 'bJiD 


2. Write the folloiving words m phonetic transcription 

black robbed 

Bible neighbor 
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* ^ [Pl 

. [p] IS a bi-labial, stop-plosivc niadc by closing the lips and 
heparating them quickly. It is voiceless and may be aspi- 
lated or una^pirated. It is a'spiratcd (that is, there is a slight 
puff of air released after the sound) before a vovcl or pause, 
as m paij or pep rp’’cp'*]. Before a consonant in the 

same breath group, it is unaspirated, as in pray ['p,Je I-]. 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

1. Pronounce the followng words 

'p\mp pump 'flipant flippant 

'pop pop 'ka?ptiv captue 

'plot plot 'oepj apple 

'jip np 'spxniS Spanish 

'pnmp pomp 'pmpo proper 

2. Write the following words in phonetic transcription: 

dip happy 

prose sips 

pale depth 

pool helped 

pink pipe 

3. Read the follow mg sentences' 

(fl) 'pil3 tSa 'pensilz m pjepa'jelJan fa Sa 'testU 

(h) tia 'px^kid5 kan'tclnd 'peSz*^ ’pi t^iz'' 'elpjdN.Dts"3n 
'painxpjll 

(c) 'pal in'spektid & 'steps an 'pintid 'oOt tSat tSa 'top 
'step W-3Z p'tikjuhliT 'slipajirll 

4. \\ nte the following sentences in phonetic transcription: 

(a) The Pirates of Penzonce nas presented at popular prices 

(5) The children paid for the peppermints and popcorn with 
their owTi pennies 

(c) Polly was happy at the prospect of preparing supper irith- 
out superv ision 

5. Read the follow mg selections; 
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(«) 

He that raises false hopes to serve a present purpose only 
makes a way for disappointment and discontent 

— SAilUEL JOHVSON 

(fc) 

To be poor and independent is veiy nearly an impossibility 
— William Cobbbtt 
(c) 

Pale Death, with impartial step, knocks at the poor man’s 
cottage and the palaces of kings 


Idleness is the greatest prodigality m the world, it throws 
away that which is in\ aluable in respect of its present use and 
irreparable when it is past, being to be reco\ered by no power 
of art or nature 

— Jeremy Tailor 

(e) 

Perhaps, moreover, he whose genius appears deepest and 
truest excels his fellows in nothing save the knack of e\pression, 
he throivs out oceasionallj a luckj hint at truths of which 
every human soul is profoundly though unutterablj conscious 

Haitthorve 


[b] 

[b] IS the voiced cognate of [p] It is produced bj pressing 
the lips together, raising the soft palate, and voicing the 
sound, which iib made as the lips are released 


MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1 Pronounce the following words 


'bil bill 

'bet bet 

'tAb tub 

'sob sob 

'blu *m bloom 


'bib 

bib 

'beS 

bear 

'bleld 

blade 

'bielv 

brave 

'bjiT) 

bring 


2. Write the following words m phonetic transcription 

black robbed 

Bible neighbor 
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imbibe l>nbe 

tribe tremble 

robes bough 

3 Read the following sentences 

(а) JO bi ta 'ba t 'liel ba Iz fa Ba 'balz!* bat fa'got to 
'bat 'betsbal 'bUs’j 

(б) Ijabaial bu waz 'bTclIir 's\nb3 ndH 'blelmd ha 
'bj\ta fa 'hjf\ir| kept baj 'aCt in 5a 'H\n 'tu 
*lof) 

(c) Sa belbiT 'bliqkt wen 5a 'b\bl 'bast 'ni5i iz 'kjlbl| 


4 rite tbe follo^^'lng sentences m phonetic transcnption 

fo) In spite of formidable and inescapable combatants, the 
ho\s from the battalion displa\cd unmistakable bra\cr5 

(6) Both bojs were respoasible for the deliictj of the cumber- 
some object 

(c) The amticr tieads and the bracelet were found on the boat 
in the baj 


5 Read the following selections 


(«) 

V good book is the precious life-blood of a master spint, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpo'jc to a life bejond life 

—Milton 


(b) 

Blind panic is incapable of prondmg c\en for its own safetj, 
for it does not a\ oid danger, but runs aw aj \ et we are more 
exposed to danger when we turn our backs 


Blessings upon Cadmus 
that in\ ented books 


— Sevfca 

(c) 

the Phoenicians, or whoever it w as 


(d) 

Superfluous branches 

\ve lop a\va\, that bearing boughs tnaj Live 


— CAnLTLE 


(e) 

The boast of heraldrj , the pomp of pow i 


— ShAIlESPBARE 
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And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Awaits alike th^ inevitable hour 

— 

[m] 

[mj IS a continuant, nasal, \ oiced lip sound It resembles 
[p] and [b] m that it is made by the Ups, but m [m] the lips 
are kept closed and not separated as they are in the two pre 
ceding sounds The soft palate is down, thus forcing the air 
to go through the nose 

[mj may be a sjllabic consonant (that is, it may take the 
place of a weak vowel) m words like anthem (''sDnSip] and 
colwTiin ['kolm] 


MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 


■'mal 

my 

'kszip 

chasm 

''met 

may 

'ilcftp 

rhythm 

^moUn 

moan 

'Seem 

sham 

'elm. 

elm 

'dll m 

dream 

'8\m3 

summer 

'm 3 mad 

murmured 


2 Write the following words in phonetic transcription 


mow 

meat 

moon 

come 

humming 


mumbling 

chimney 

mimic 

maim 

iwme 


3. Read the following sentences 

(a) tSa 'mesindsa 'ketm inta tSa 'lU m 'hAmm o 'tju nf) 

(b) 'svm 9 V tS9 'men in <53 'mob nn & 'mua 'wd 

'mashsll , , , 

(c) 'mi»n 'mAmb]d an ’giAmbld 02 1 ^mendid t» 
Am bjebll 

4 Write the following sentences in phonetic transcription 

(а) Innumerable elms were damaged lij the summer storm 

(б) JSlr Matthews reminded the men that the manuscripts 
had to be mailed to him bj the middle of May 
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(c) Mary complained that the pamphlet was too long to raem- 
onze 

5 Read the folloi\ing selections 

(«) 

Mone\ and time are the hca\ icst burdens of life, and the 
onhappicst of all mortals are tho«c who ha\ e more of cither than 
the> know how to \i«e 

— SwiTJEi. Johnson 

(b) 

Time magnifies e^erj thing alter death after his bunal, 

’ man’s fame increases as it passes from mouth to mouth 

— PROPFRTrtS 

(c> 

Remember that the most beautiful things m the world are the 
most useless, peacocks and lilies, for e\amp]e 

— John Rlsmn 

(d) 

Bring me men to match m\ mountains, 

Bring me men to match mj plains, 

Men with empires m their purpo^^e, 

And new eras m their brains 

— S W Foss 

(e) 

Historj owes its excellence more to the writer's manner than 
to the matenal of which it is composed 

— Goldsmith 


[^0 

is a \ oicelcss glide made b\ rounding the lips and rais- 
ing the back of the tongue The lips are ‘-eparated quicklj , 
and the resulting sound js [w] 

This sound is frequeutU eonfu'^ed mth its \ oiced cognate, 
[w] Then why ['wal], becomes ['waT] and while ['jnnll], 
becomes ['wall] 


hUTERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 
'iint what 


whither 
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'wl t 

wheat 

'witS 

which 

'wf’i 

w here 

Si i 

w licel 

'wen 

w hen 

'wens 

w hence 

'wiilt 

white 

wr'ij'c\*3 

whcrc\cr 


2 \\ nte the folUminp «<)nli m phonetic transcription 


3» KcaJ the follow iiir ‘;entence5 

(fi) {Vo ^tlpg 'Ainliul wen i 'in ci JSa 'a\ 3 j a\ tSb 'jmJzJI 

(b) 'wr'^j 3 tfc> Vnlt 'floCaz to hi 'plclst*^)] 

(c) 'wit5 3\ bo 'paimz hnl 'witio du jti pji'fa ’jj 

4 \\ rite the follow iiik '■enteiices in phonetic tran*icription 

(n) The fK”cne rwjuires tint some boja whistle while others 
whittle 

(h) The passcnRcr? were ovcrwholmctl hj the sight of the 
w Inie 

(c) The white-e\c and the whinehat are European birds but 
the whippoorwill is found in Xmcnci 

5 Head the following sclctlions 

(o) 

Oh hus^ wea\er' Un'^cen wea\crt pause’ one word! whither 
flows the fabric*^ Whnt palace may it dcck^ ^^^)e^efore all 
these ceaseless toihngs^ Sfieah, weaier! Sfaj thj hand’ 

— MEI.MU.F 

(h) 

Wlicrc truth cannot be determined what is false is increased 
bj fear ^ 

—Quintus Cuhtius Rufis 

(c) 

What times! what manners’ 


id) 

The wheel has come full circle 


— Shakespbaub 
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(c) Mary complamed that the pamphlet ^^a3 too long to mem 
onzc 


5 Read the following selections 


(a) 

Mone> and time are the hea\ icst burdens of life and the 
uwhappiest of all mortals are those who ha\ e more of either than 
Uiey Imow how to U‘ie 

— SAiiOTii Johnson 


(b) 

Time magnifies e\erj thing after death after his bunal, a 
man’s fame increases as it passes from mouth to mouth 

— PjlOPERTItb 


Ccl 

Remember that the most beautiful things in the world are the 
most useless peacocks and lilies for example 

— John Ruskjn 

(d) 

Bnng me men to match m> mountains, 

Bnng me men to match my plains 
Men with empires in their purpose, 

And new eras in their brains 


— S W Foss 
(e) 

History owes its excellence more to the writer s manner than 
to the material of which it is composed 

— Goldsmith 


H 

IS a N oicelcss glide made b> rounding the lips and rais- 
ing the back of the tongue The lips are separated quicklj , 
and Ibe resulting ^ound is [ai] 

This sound is frequentlj confuted with its toiced cognate, 
[wj Then ic/y [ wd], becomes [’wal] and uhile r«alll, 
becomes [wall] 

AUTERUL FOR PRACTICE 
1 Pronounce the follow mg w ords 

Aiot what 'MtlSa 


whither 
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ic) 

The patient dies while tlie phjsician bleeps, 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds, 

Justice IS feasting while the widow weeps, 

Advice lb ‘•porting while uifection bleeds 

— SlIVKESPE^nF 

6 (a) Practice the following 

which, watch 
when wen 
what, watt 
whine, wine 
wheel, we 11 
whale, wail 

tb) How do you say who, whom, whole, whose, whooping 
cough? 


[w] 

[w] IS a voiced, bi labial glide consonant It is made as is 
Its yoicelebS cognate, U], by roundmg the lips and raismg the 
back of the tongue, then separating the lips quickU 
If >ou compare [w] mth [b] or [m], jou will notice that 
there is very little interruption of tone by the hp^ m [w] as 
of the other two sounds Because there 

da TL h the production of the -^ound, it is 

clabSified as a imel~hke consonant 


material for practice 

1 Pronounce the following words 


2 


'"Tl WOO 

we 

T.wii> queer 

two ram quorum 
"on waffle 

Wnte the following words 

once 

worst 

woe 


'kwik 

quick 

'twits 

twitch 

'win to 

winter 

'swi t 

sweet 

'wilt 

wilt 


n phonetic transcnption 

weep 

wnn 

si\im 
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withal w^Btful 

swaJIotr 

3. Read the following sentences: 

(а) 63 Vs d 'list kan'teind 'menir 'n 3 dz pa'tclnto ta 
'wsks 3V 'at)] 

(б) S3 'witnisiz W3 'uel a'weoj av Sa 'wizdam 3V Sa 

'dsAdsIl 

(c) a'kivactik 'plaints li 'sAt^ 3z 'pondwid*! gju in fta 
'kwalit 'w3 tazjl 

4. Write the following sentences m phonetic transcription 

(а) Winifred walked on weanly, unaware of the wintry wind 

(б) A quorum was required before the raombers could be per- 
suaded to discuss the matter 

(c) William watched the sky 111 hopes that the weather would 
clear quickly 

5. Read the following selections 


(a) 

Wonder is the feeling of a philosopher, and philosophy begins 
in wonder 

— SorK\Tti> 

ib) 

Bishop Wilkins prophesied that the time would come wlitri 
gentlejntn, when they were to go a journey*, would call for their 
wings as regularly as they call for their boots 

— ilAiiu Edglwortii 

(c) 

Books are the treasured wealth of the world, the fit mhcritanic 
of generations and nations 

— TlIOIlE 11/ 

(d) 

Eveiy book is a ipiotation; and oieo' house i** a quot-ilion 
out of nil forests and mints and stone quarnes 

LilULsON 

(•-) 

Olio 11 ig, one land, one heart, one hand, 

Olio nation, evermore I 


— 0 W Ifonura? 
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m 

[f] IS a voiceless, fnc'iti\e, hp toeth sound made by placing 
the lower hp hghtl> against the edges of the upper teeth and 
blowing the air out quickl> 

In careless •speech it is sometimes impossible to hear [f] m 
such word.-, as iuclflh ['twelfO] and fifth ['fifoj, which become 
C'twelO] and t'fie] 


IVUTERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
Pronounce the follow ing w ords 


fling 

'fielm frame 

'fiell frail 

TbIdI phial 

'ksemfa camphor 


Tielpful 

'm.\na 

'defnig 

'XiVf 

'sfigka 


helpful 

muffler 

deafening 

rough 

sphinx 


: ^\^te the following words in phonetic transcription 

nfle 

defect 

turf 

\^l flame 

laugh Qjy 

1 Read the following sentences 

fjaltaa Jts 'rT% 


in.-J ta 'fjaltan JSa Wn 


' (I)" Fu? 

(t) 'Ihe S flun7a u!re\Tt7d^T'’ 

^fe ‘ man who guarded the 

ic) Francis left his 

^ here It was found b^^he inctory, 

5 R=adtl.eW|o„„,5^,^„^^ 
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(a) 

Men must reap the things they sow, 
Force from force must e\ er flow 


w 

We /ah to rise, sre baffied to flght better, 
Sleep to uake 


— SutLLEV 


— R Browning 

(c) 

The most influential books and the truest in their influences, 
are works of fiction They repeat, tliey rearrange, thej 

clanfy the lessons of life 

— R L Stevenson 


(d) 

By wniid is a fire fostered, and by wind extinguished, a gentle 
breeze fans the flame, a strong breeze kills it 

— Ovid 


(e) 

History fades into fable, fact becomes clouded with doubt 
and controversy, the inscription moulders from the tablet the 
statue falls from the pedestal Columns, arches pyramids, 
what are they but heaps of sand, and their epitaphs, but char- 
acters wntteii in the dust? 

— IV'tSHiNGTOY Irving 


[Vj 

[v] IS the voiced cognate of [fj, and is made in the same 
way, with the lower hp lightly held against the edges of the 
upper teeth. 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 


'vend 

vend 

'Selvz 
'h V 

sheh es 

'vju 

View 

leave 

'vast 

vast 

'sev3 

sever 

'Iav 

lOVQ 

'envios 

envious 

'ka V 

carve 

ji'volva 

revolver 


2. (a) Write the folloiymg words in phonetic transcription 
gjve savior 
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m 


vile 
^o\v 
^!lo\ cl 
veer 

(6 1 Distinguish between 


f<ha\ en 
Vl\ 1(1 
hea\y 
\igor 


fine vine simfnc 

fat vat knife 

fail Hifc 

focal \ ocal stnfe 

feiga \cin safe 


3 Read the following sentences 


shovel 

knives 

wives 

strives 

i-ave 


(c) ^^'voCdwf 'dsoO^wl 'oftai Iz Vlkt3jlT|[ 


te the foUomng sententea in phonetic tranecnptlon 
(a) Tlie dnter aought hy devious ttaya to teach the ntatn 


(») Volaldo re!iddj''“™‘‘‘‘°” 

’* following seltctions 


Wh 1 1 

there i^noqTnhttlToufe^^^ 

than gratitude Tor it is not nni^ thouglit to hav e, 

the mother of all the rest ^ greatest virtue, but even 


o Freedom!. r to 

NV Mat 

Still «iti?o W c “f'* '™e 

theirs, I laj, kke tW 

' g'ft^ on thy shrmet 

— WuiT 


-ClCEIi 
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(c) 

Sink or live or (be, survive or ptrish, I give my heart 
and hand to tins vote 


(d) 

Believing nhcre ne cannot prove 


— Dvmel WmsTPn 


— Tvnnvson 


(«) 

There is no evil that does not offer inducements Avarice 
promisees money, Iu\ury, a vaned assortment of pleasures, 
ambition, a purple rolie and applause Vices tempt jou by the 
rewards which they offer 

— Senepa 


Tongue-Teeth Sounds 

w 

[8] IS a voiceless, fricative, tongue teeth sound, made by 
pressing the tip of the tongue hghti} against the edge of the 
upper teeth 

Special care should be taken in the production of this 
m combination with other consonants Words hke widths 
['widBs], lengths ['leg Os], hundredths ['luuidJadOs], and months 
['lOAnOs], are examples of difficult combinations of consonants 
in which [6] must be pronounced 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

1 . Pronounce the follo\\mg words 


'Oin 

thin 

'ziOa 

Zither 

'fiiAm 

thumb 

1 03 

ether 

'Oadzaud 

thousand 

'0JASt 

thrust 

'Oaeok 

thank 

'heI3 

health 

'3 OIlT 

earthly 

'£0 0s 

fourths 


2, Write the following words m phonetic transcnption 

teeth mirth 

thud twelfths 

breath thought 
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deatlily mouth 

froth author 


3 Read the follo^Mog sentences 

(d) ta 'md9 3 \ ta 'jii m W2 '« \n 'fiI9 ov ila ^eQ0jj 
(9) »Si 'a to 03 1 & 'mi0 'mtiistmi! iMt 'not oOeiitik 
(d) <53 Oi ffitukj pja'djU S3 tot V\0ir) bat tto Olotal) 

4 Wnte t>ie follow ii;g sentences in phonetic transcription 

(a) Ethel nas thorough and methodical in her attempt to 
pro\e the theorem 

(5) Vrthnr i\ rote of the theological student s hairbreadth es- 
cape from the panther 

(c) Theodores health and strength iraproicd in the North, 
where he continued to lhn\e 


5 Head the foWoiving selections 


(a) 

Three Poets, ui three distant tges bom, 

Greece, Italy and England did adorn 
The first in loftiness of thought surpass d, 

The next in majestj, m both the last 
The force of nature could no farther go , 

To make the third she join d the former two 

— Dktubn 


Cb) 

This IS the truth the poet smgs 

That sorrow s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things 

— Tenmson 

Don t say things AVTiat jou are stands over you the while, 
and thunders so that I cannot hear what > ou say to the contrary 

— EilERSO'i 

(d) 

Habit with him was all the test of truth 
It must be right I’l e done it from mj youth ” 

— GeoSGB CaABOB 

oHers to every mind its choice between truth and repose 
lake what you please,— you can never ha\a both 


— ExicnsoN 
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[a] 

[< 5 ] i'? the voiced cognate of [O] The tip of the tongue reot*; 
against tiie edge of the upper teeth in producing it Some 
students, c^pecla^J tIio<:e with foreign backgrounds, make this 
sound with more case if Ihci protrude the tongue slightly 
Sometiints it is hard to detorinme when to use tins sound 
and when to use its voiceless cognate, [O] If 3 on will observe 
earefuUv, jou will note that most pronouns, connective words, 
and other unimportant words begin with the voiced sound 
whereas nouns, adjectives, verbs, and other important words 
arc more likely to begin w ith a v oiceless sound, [o] Examples 
the ['<Si ], that this there ['hrSj, thtii ['Oin], thing 

['Oig], thimble ['OimbJ], thought [% t] 

At the end of a v\ord, the spelling the indicates the voiced 
consonant [ 5 ] Examples breathe ['bji hj, wreathe ['ji S], 
lithe ['lalbj, breath, ['bjeOj, ureath j['ji D], teeth ['ti 6] Usu 
allj, words ending with Ih have a voiceless sound [6], with the 
exception of smooth, mouth (v ), and bequeath 

RIATEUUL FOR PRACTICE 

1. Pronounce the following words 


'Seo 

their 

'aS3 

other 

bn S 

breathe 

'faiSsm 

fathom 

'ti 5 

teethe 

'su S 

soothe 

'jiSip 

rhythm 

hi Ssn 

heathen 

'boSs 

bother 

'jaSa 

rather 


2. Write the following words m phonetic tianscnption 

them further 

mouthed farthing 

clothes either 

thus though 

there northern 

3, Read the following sentences 

(o) S 3 WSaz na Sea 'fa Sa ji membad Sa 'salSlI 

(6) 'Siz 'jiSz 31 'ictor 'offld 3 'dsalll 
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deathly mouth 

froth author 

3. Read the follomng sentences 

(а) to 'uidl 3v to 'jujn mz 'wan TifO av its 'leijOil 

(б) Si 'a to 'Oat to 'miO 'inUistir)!! lot 'not o'Oentikij 

(c) (to Oi'retaikj pja'dju w 'Oa t av 'luOirj bat tto 'Oiatall 

4. Write the following sentences m phonetic transcription. 

(a) Uthel was thorough and methodical in lier attempt to 
prove the theorem 

Qi) Arthur WTote of the theological student’s hairbreadth es- 
cape from the panther 

(c) Theodore's health and strength improved m the North, 
where he continued to thrive 

5. Read the following selections 


Three Poets, m three distant \ges bom, 
Greece, Italy, and Ungland did adorn 
ae first m loftiness of thought surpass'd 
The next in majesty, m both the last 
The force of nature could no farther go 
To make the third she jom’d the fonier two 


ib) 


— URYDEV 


. , This IS the truth the poet sings 

That sorrows cro»n of sorrow u, romombLng happier things 
. ^ — Tennyson 

r\ 1 

and thunSiTtSt y""" ^he while, 

tnunders so that I cannot hear w bat you say to the contrary 

— Emersov 

Habit with him was all the test of truth 
It must be right I’ve done it from my youth " 

— Geouge Crabbe 

Tak?l\hat yiu plSe^oi^ between tmth and repose 
J u Piease.-you can never hav e both 


—Emerson 
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[«] 

[5] IS the voiced cognate of [o] The tip of the tongue rtats 
against the edge of tlic upper teeth in producing it. Some 
btudents, C'pecialfy tliO'-c with foreign backgrounds, make this 
&ound with more ease if they protrude the tongue slightly 
Sometimes it is hard to det ermine when to use this sound 
and when to use its voiceless cognate, [O] If you will observe 
carefully, you will note that most pronouns, connective words, 
and other unimportant words begin with the voiced sound 
whereas nouns, adjectives, verbs, and other important words 
arc luorc likely to begin w ith a v oiccless sound, [Oj Examples 
the I' Si ], that ['Sict], this there Uwi ['fiin], thmg 

['Oil)], ihunhle ['Oimb)], thought ['Oj t] 

At the end of a word, the spelling the indicates the voiced 
consonant [5] Examples breathe ['bji b], wreathe ['ai b], 
bthc ['lolbj, breath, ['baeO], wreath ['ji O], teeth ['ti 0] t/su 
ally, words ending wath (h have a voiceless sound [9], with the 
exception of saiaaih, 7aauth (v ), and bequeath 

MATEKIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 


'SeS 

their 

'a1S3 

other 

'bji 5 

breathe 

'fiEttem 

fathom 

'ti S 

teethe 

'su 5 

soothe 

'jlSip 

'boba 

rhythm 

'hi San 

heathen 

bother 

'jaSa 

rather 


2. Wntc the following words m phonetic tianscription 

them further 

moutlied farthing 

clothes either 

thus though 

there northern 

3. Read the following sentences 

(o) ba tSa 'bnvtSaz m tSeS 'fa Sa ji'membad Sa 'sal3ll 

(b) 'Siz 'iil5z 31 'iSsa 'odd a 'diolfl 
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^c) It 'haA U> tel AvetSa 'kA\'3 waz 3% dscnjum 
'le&i 34 3V imi’telSan 'leSal^ 

4. Write the following sentences in phonetic transcription 

<a) The yontha breathed with difficulty m the gmokc'fiUed 
room 

(6) >0 one bothered to soothe the imthing dog 
(c) Their clothing was rather heavy for the seething beat 
of the southern chmatc 


5 Read the following selections 


(n) 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

—SnAKESpn-UiE 


W 

The ear is a less trustworthy witness than the eie 

— flERODOTU« 


There is this difference between reno\'m and glory — tin, lattA^r 
depends upon the judgments of the many, the former on the 
judgments of good men 

— Sfnbca 


(d) 

This 13 the highest miracle of genius, tliat things which are 
not should be as though they were, that the imaginations of 
one mmd should become the personal recollections of another 

— AUtAUUAi 


0 health! he^tb* the blessing of the ncht the nthes of the 
who can buy thro at too dear a rate, emce there is no 
enjojung this world without thee? 


— Ben JoNso'i 
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[t] 

[t] IS a voiceless stop plosive The tip of the tongue i« 
piessed against the upper gum ndge in producing it 
Before a vo^vel or a pause, [t] is fully aspirated, as m tea 
] or eai f'l t^], before a consonant, it is unaspirated, as in 
^ree [^t,n ] 

In careless speech, [t] is frequently voiced, so tiiat meta( 
becomes ["medi], notice ["not^f'is] becomes ['noffdisj, 
tnd better ['bet'^a] becomes ['beda] 

Care should be taken not to let the totigue touch the teeth 
m the production of [t] or its voiced connate [dj Because 
ID many foreign languages these sounds are made noth the 
tongue touching the upper teeth, foreign students are likely to 
follow their native procedure m producmg the English sound 
This incorrect placement of the tongue results m the speech 
fault known as dentahzation The phrase sent out ['sent 'aOtJ, 
dentalized, would be indicated phonetically as ['seijt 'aht] 

Note that although the final consonant m book word spell 
ing maj" be d, the sound may be 1, depending on the preceding 
sound In other words, in forming a past tense, a voiceless? 
'ound follows a voiceless sound m the Stime syllable, as in 
cooked ['kukt] and pushed ['pu^t] Likewise, a voiced sound 
follows a voiced sound in the same svllable, as in moved ['mu \d] 
and begged ['begd] 

MATERUL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 

'tn two di'tekt detect 

'to t taught 'notJtist noticed 

'talt tight 'pijfiktist practiced 

'fai kwant frequent 'SAt{ shuttle 

'sitiT t-ity 'hot! bottle 

» Alveof ir w>un If are al-tfi tongue-fciim posL<ibat^ pupcf ileoteJ anJ 

feum ndge omuls 
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2. Write the following words ui phonetic transcnptiort. 
tga states 

tvMtl 
tnU 

foot prattle 

better tumult 

3. Read the following sentences 

(a) 03 'pje^idant 's3 1 ta diTa mm ba 'ka^ av 3a 
'konflikt bal ^ ka^mitirll 

(Jj) 'tnm waz V"* flktllT '“^JU tid fa Sa 'taskj) ^ 

(c) Si 'editaj advonst Sa '0 i5jit Sat it wad bi m DOa 
'telst ta 'pimt 5a 'leta [ 

4. Write the follomng sentences m phonetic transenpUon 

(d) The responsibility in this, their greatest effort, rested ulti- 
mately wath the military stalT 

(b) Ten students lost their texthociU, together ivith tickets 
for the football game 

(c) \s they entered the station, the commuters muttered about 
the fact that the tram nas late 

5, Read the foUomng selections 

(a) 

Civilization is a progress from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity ton ard a definite coherent heterogeneity 

— Hehbeht Spe^cEK 

(&) 

Review era are usually people who would ha^e been poets, 
histonans, biographers, il they could they have tned their 
talents at one or the other, and have failed, therefore they turn 
cnties 

— S T CoLtOIPCB 
fc) 

A dwarf is not tall though he stand upon a mountain-top, 
a giant keeps his height, even though he stands m a well 


It 13 the true office of history to represent the events them- 
selves, together mth the counseU, and to leave the observations 
and conclusions thereupon to the hberty and faculty of every 
man’s judgment ^ 


— Bvcov 
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(e) 

Talent repeats, Genius creates Talent is a cistern, Genius 
a fountain Talent deals uith the actual, with discovered and 
realized truths, analyzing, arranging, combining, applying posi' 
tive knowledge, and ui action looking to precedents, Genius 
deals with the possible, creates new combinations, discovers 
new laws, and acts from an insight into principles Talent 
jogs to conclusions to wlueh Genius takes giant leaps Talent 
accumulates knowledge, and has it packed up in the memory, 
Genius assimilates it with its own substance, grows with ever> 
new accession, and converts knowledge mto power Talent 
gives out what it has taken m, Genius what has risen from its 
unsounded wells of hung thought Talent, m difficult situa 
tions, strives to untie knots, which Genius instantly cuts with 
one swift decision Talent is full of thoughts, Gemus of thought, 
one has definite acquisitions, the other indefinite power 

— E P WuiPPLB 

[d] 

[d] IS the voiced cognate of [t] The tip of the tongue is 
placed lightly against the upper gum ridge m producing it. 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

1. Pronounce the following words 

'dea dare 'diatlnd drowned 

'died dread 'baCndaiiT boundary 

'dalamand diamond drsa'piSd disappeared 

'didijt didn’t 'fnndliT fondly 

'endid ended di'pend depend 

2. Write the following words m phonetic transcnption 

dime added 

doom sadden 

moody redoubled 

width destroyed 

ordered dangling 

3. Read the following sentences 

(o) tSs 'dokta 'meld a 'jispid dalsg'noCsisH 
(b) tSa hju'miditiT 'afta tSa 's.vn had 'past Sa 

ma'jidianll 
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(c) 'meait 'dentl Un'diSanz a'piS bi 'dju to ^dolit** 
diliSant m 'pjopa 'fu dzH 

4. Wtive tbe loUotting sentences m plionetic tcaascnption 

(o) The disco\eiy lolloned tedious >ears of research in. the 
field of radium 

(b) The doors and mndons in the drear> duelling v,ere doubly 
barred 

(c) David endeared himself to the group ^shea he eiidangerea 
his hfe m order to Ba\ e them from the dreadful edict 


5. Read the folloivmg selections 

(o) 

Dreams sport at random m a deceiving mght, fillmg affnghted 
souls with false alarm 

— ^TtBlILLUS 

{h) 

Now had Aurora displaced her mantle over the blushing 
skies, and dark night withdrawn her sable veil 

— Cervantss 

(c) 

If it were done when 'tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly 

-Shakespeare 

(d) 

0 Music, sphere-descended maid, 

Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid 

WiLLiAii Collin 8 

W 

Dishonest people are those who disgmse their faults to others 
and to themselves, the truly honest are those who know their 
faults perfectly and who confess them 

e r, , , , . —La KocHeroDCAULD 

b. Uistmguish between 


to 

do 

tie 

die 

tune 

dune 

tned 

dned 

metal 

medal 

[n] i« a voiced 

nasal 


latter 

laddei 

shutter 

shudder 

meat 

mead 

boat 

bode 

tied 

died 


N 

voiced nasal continuant The tongue in the 
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same position that it was for [t] and [d], but it is held in 
position instead of being released on the production of the 
bound 

Like [m], [n] may be syllabic in unstressed syllables, m 
words like second ['seknd] and mitten ['mit^] 

MATERUL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 


'noU 

no 

I'neln 

mane 

'noOm 

gnome 

'noOn 

known 

'ni 

knee 

o'nnnimag 

anonymous 

'flienal 

hannel 

'nolf 

knife 

'ha dll 

harden 

'noatik 

gnostic 


2. Wnte the following words in phonetic transcription. 

knock colonel 

noon lessening 

landing underneath 

fands expensn e 

Neptune fundamental 

3. Read the following sentences 

(a) Sa 'kitp 'nibld at & 'fjoCzi; 'gjuiz in 'ga da 
'last 'i vnigtl 

(b) Sa 'tSildian 'wAudad AietSa tSa 'jeln ^vad kan'tioju an'til 
'nu n(l 

(c) tSi ento'tefnmant 'tuk Sa Tdju ov s fsen'taistik 
'pjedsantll 

4. Wnte the following sentences in phonetic transcription 

(o) The colony could not explam its action on the basis of 
neutrahty 

(6) Persian melons and cantaloupes have been plentiful m the 
country this season 

(c) The new techmque may be important in the treatment of 
mental illness 

5. Read the following selections 

(o) 

But let a man know that there are things to he knoini, of 
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which he IS Ignorant, and it is so much carved out of hia domain 
of universal knowledge 

—Horace AIanv 

(t) 

Knavery may serve for a turn, but honesty is best in the long 
run 


— H-annau ^Iore 


(c) 

Imagination frames events unknown, 

In Wald, fantastic shapes of hideous rum, 

And what it fears creates 

(d) 

But to m> mind, though I am native here 

And to tlie manner born, it is a custom 

^klore honour'd m the breach than the observance 

— SlLARESPEARE 

(e) 

to the nature of the human mind evinces 
^at the entertainments of fiction are useful as well as plca^ 

I livery thing is useful which contributes to fix the 

principles and practices of virtue to lix the 

6 How do you say 


— Tuoslvs Jefferson 


burden 

ashen 

lesson 

poison 

garden 


pardon 

frozen 

often 

kitten 

fatten 


L*J 

Lj rs the only lateral sound m English 'ru * 
tongue is pressed on the of 

tongue is widened, and the air ms of the 

Like [in] and [n], [1] mav be of the tongue 


material for PRACncp 

Pronouwe the 

■'“t" loan 


thistle 
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'hhr 
'lint 
'IoO\ z 


lili 

lint 

lo'ivca 

Icsi»on& 


'IflltllT 

'fl€3 
'Sel\ z 
''iljeall 


lightly 
flare 
Sshch es 
gentle 


2. Wnlo the following words in phonetic senpt 


low 

Jimp 

law 

fooled 

prattling 

3. Head tiic following sentences 


troubled 

capable 

prelate 

sale 

ludicious 


(а) 55o 'pell 'tSatId 'plcld w ib 'la ds 'bloks [ 

(б) tn a'ktrsanol 'dsacaglir] 3\ 'tcIifoCn 'sta t|d tSa 

'pi pi m bo 'lobirll 

(c) bo 'Jj vz '/d 'ja?pidJiT djLojto 3o 'gelJ|| 


4. Write the following sentences in phonetic transcription 


(а) The lawjer was puzzled by the delay iiuohcd in complet- 
ing the long-distance telephone call 

(б) The blue Iiglits were reflected in the lake 

(c) llie leading character m the pla> wore a long purple silk 
robe and a \eJvct hat with a purple plume 


5. Read the following selections 

(a) 

A pleasing land of drow sy head it w as, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 

Vnd of gay castles m the clouds that pass, 

For t\er flushing round a summer sky 

— Thomsov 

(b) 

If there were dreams to sell, 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the cner rung his bell, 

What would you buy? 

— Tjjojus Lovell Beddoes 

(c) 

Dancing is the loftiest, the most moving, the most beautiful 
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of the arts because it 13 no mere translation or abstraction from 
life, it 13 life Itself 


— Haii-lock Ellis 

id) 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 

Inestimable stones unvalued jewels, 

\ir scattered in the bottom of the sea 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add anoUier hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to 
is wasteful and ndiculous excess 


— SlIAKESPEAnt 


garnish, 


-bHAKLSPEVKE 


ADDITIONAL PRACTICE FOR ALVEOLAR SOUNDS 


bottle 

bnttle 

cattle 

shuttle 

rattle 

metal 

nettle 

fettle 

settle 

little 


temperamentally 

Ecnlle lenlcmU^ expcnmentally 

antler enicnti^ coherently 

taer “mtmcntly mhcrentl, 

SlTv talltfnty sufflcently 

3 uy 'TJT ?: tn^ffieienUy 

-'■%-t.y LrireSy 


[sj IS a sibilant, \oicp1pi»<! 

the teeth should be close togtthei^^^ produce it, 

grooted, tt.th the tip free and tur “'l'' •»- 

al'cnUr ndge The 'idl ", , “P *8htly toitard the 

ttgantH the side, of the upper teeth h’f.l 
milM not touch anjthin “P ‘Itf tongue 
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likely to be an over-sibilant sound than when it is made with 
the tongue pointing up away from the teeth Because of 
the fact that m manj foreign languages [s] is made with the 
tongue farther forward than it is in English, tlus is one of the 
most troublesome sounds to correct The teacher should be 
sure that he is making the sound correctly himself before he 
endeavors to correct students 

Note that although the final consonant m book-word spell- 
ing may be s, the sound may be z, depending on the preceding 
sound In other words, m forming a plural, a voiceless sound 
follows a voiceless sound m the same syllable, as in 7naps 
['inajps] and books f'buks] Likewise, a \oiced sound follows 
a voiced sound in the same syllable, as m cards [Ta dz] and 
gloies ['glvvz] 

For a general discussion of hspmg, and exercises to correct 
it, see pages 406-413 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1 Pronounce the follow mg w ords 


'sel 

say 

'sivi t 

sweet 

'su n 

soon 

'slats 

slice 

'sal 

sigh 

'smoOk 

smoke 

'su 6 

soothe 

lisp 

listen 

'sticl 

stray 

'fjDsta 

frosts 


2 Write the following words in phonetic transcription 

sign slip 

widths stick 

slogan smile 

rustle snakes 

moss facing 

3. Read the following sentences 

(а) fsesineltid 'sattsiaz stud a'laOnd tSo 'skeltio 'jigk 
'wDtSig Sa pid'feSanl 'skettall 

(б) eksp 3 1 in ii'sa waa 'lasks 9ba&t 'fa-kts ifefc did 
not pa'tein ta sta tistiksH 

(c) tfo 'smo I 'dug waz 'koOkst hothn tu h t 6a mikst 
'vedsatebjz 'fikst bat iz ^mastaff 
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4 W^vVa (oUowvtig scutenccs in phonetic transcription 

(a) The speaker suggesteti tliat I he attivities of the spies had 
been mysterious but slipshod 

th) The sky N\a3 o\erLast and a moist, oppressuc southeast 
wuvd rus,tled the lea\cs 

(c) The sUti'.tical clerk studied the tax reports sent to mm by 
the racrebants 

5 Read the foUowmg selections 

(fl) 

There is m every human countenance either a history or a 
prophecy which must sadden, or at least soften, c\ ery reheclmg 
obseiv et 

— S T Cqueiudge 

{b) 

We as nbe beauty to that which is simple, which has no 
superfluous parts which exactly answers its end 

— Ejieksov 


(c) 

Historians ou^t to be precise faithful and unprejudiced, 
and neither interest nor fear hatred nor affection should make 
them Bw erv e from the w ay of truth 

— CtnvA^"^ES 


id) 

Caesar m modesty nuxed with greatness did for his pleasure 
apply the name of a Commentary to the best history of the 
world 

—Bacon 

(c) 

The best eaute for food is hunger and the best Qavonne for 
dnnk thirst 

—Socrates 


tz] 18 the voiced cognate of [s] M m the production of fs], 
the Itcth are practicaUy closed, the tongue is grooved, with 
the tip free and raised toward the alveolar ndge 
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Toreign students frequently confuse this sound with the 
voiceless cognate [s], especiallj in words like xs ['iz], uos 
[hvDz], and has ['hxz] The book-word s in these words has 
followed the philologic rule that voiceless sounds in unstressed 
positions frequently become voiced 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

1. Pronounce the follotting words 


'IcfzlT 

lazy 

'raimz 

means 

'pjeizlo 

praising 

'kw izig 
'sizjd 

quizzmg 

'auz 

w hiz 

sizzled 

'zest 

zest 

'naiziz 

noises 

'zefa 

zephyr 

'o"0zotJn 

ozone 


2. Wnte the folIow^^g w ords in phonetic script 

zoo amuse 

zone frazzled 

bums pnsoner 

know s Xenophon 

does confuse 

3. Read the following sentences 

(a) 'zigk Iz 'ju zd az Sa 'pnzitiv ^elamant in I'lektiik 
'biEt^jiz[{ 

{b) Sa 'zoOdisek 'hsez 'twelv diVisanzH o 'salnz|| 

(c) tfe 'wizdam av 'kloCzig Sa 'biznis waz a^paeiant ta 
Sa 'ba d av di'iektazjl 

4. Wnte the follomng sentences in phonetic transcription 

(o) The trustees of the museum praised the directors for their 
wise reorganization 

(b) Members ol dubs w surrounding towns a ttended the meet- 
ngs zealously 

(c) His enthusiasm for music caused him to w-alk two miles 
m spite of the dnzzhng rain 

5. Read the following selections 

(a) 

You praLse the fortune and manners of the men of old, and 
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jet, if on a isuilden some god \\cre for taking jou back to tJiose 
da>3 you ^^c.vlld refuse evcvj time — Hobacf 


Tame has also this great dra\\back, that if we pursue it we 
must direct our lives in such a way as to please the fancy oi 
men avoiding what they dislike and seeking what is pleasing 
to them 

—Spinoza 


One deserves no praise for being honest when no one tries to 
corrupt 

— Cicero 


(d) 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the streams, 

I bear hght shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams 

— Shellty 


(e) 

Consider what you have m the smallest chosen library A 
company of the wisest and wottiest men that could be picked 
out of all civil countries m a thousand y ears hav e set in best 
order the results of their learning and wisdom 

— Emerson 

G Distmguish between 


rats 

cads 

traits 

trades 

carts 

cards 

roasts 

roads 

notes 

nodes 

clocks 

clogs 

backs 

bag3 

cents 

sends 

grates 

grades 

bites 

bides 


7 Use the folloinng list to check your mastery of the sibilants fs] 


taVreivni 

Btnpo 

VICIOUS 

roasters 

ghosts 

lists 

tests 


Esther 

disease 

presume 

scissors 

because 

design 

Kinnias 


voices 

puzzled 

sixths 

castles 

business 

duchess 

ihsaster 


I 
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consm dxsmterebted 

buzzes diffuses Westminster 

ceases appease mcrease*! 

LSI 

t$] 19 a sibilant, voiceless, tongue-gum sound The teeth 
should be close together and the tip of the tongue pointed 
toward the upper gum ndge 

If this sound is lisped the same exercises should be u^ed a> 
are used for lisping See pages 40&-413 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 

I. Pronounce the folloivang uords 


'Soft 

shaft 

'flaeS 

fiash 

Snk 

shark 

'$£3 

share 

'meS 

mesh 

'klASt 

crushed 

’miisn 

'moCSau 

mission 

'feljol 

facial 

motion 

'puSt 

pushed 


2. Write the fol)o\ving word'i in phonetic transcription 

sheet shield 

tissue artificial 

ashes immersion 

machine finish 

shelter lotion 

3 Read the following sentences 

(а) tSa 'kjseSiT) av Ss Mijiz ivsz 'foloCd bal 3 VikK 

(б) ^\e^vz tom ?5i 'oOSan 'woSt Sa '$39 il 

(c) 'Si Ja 'S3 kam'plelmij abaCt & a 

Su 4 

4. Wnte the following sentences m phonetic transcnption 

fa) The audience was motionless as the Russian piamst played 
his version of the crescendo 

(fe) The members of the club passed a motion to increase the 
amount of cash m the pension fund 
(c) Shadows shrouded the shrubbery near the shrine 
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5. Uead the /olJoningtelectJOJis 

(o) 

Complete umty of aim la the traditional condition of genuine 
and sincere friendship _ 

— CtCEKO 


Cb) 

Thus cousLience docs make couards of us all, 

And thus the nati%e hue of resolution 
la Bicklied o’er uith the pale cast of thought 

— SllAKESPEAU*' 


(c) 

0, Columbia, the gem of the ocean. 

The home of the brav e and tlie free, 

Tile fehnne of each patriot’s devotion, 

A ivorld offers homage to thee 

— TiiOiWS X Becket 

W 

But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 

He remauis an Englishman! 

— W S Gilbert 
(e) 

Thou Mast not bom for death, immortal Bird! 

\o hungry generations tread thee down. 

The \ oice I hear this passing night w as heard 
In ancient dajs by emperor and clonn 

IVE^TS 


a 

[ 3 ] is the voiced cognate of [S] It is a sibilant, voiced, 
tott^c-gum sound The Up^ may \>e sbgbHj rounded m 
producing it 


MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the follonang words 


im'iu 5 
JCl'alTD 


mirage 

regime 


h 53n 


lesion 

rouge 
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ju 53 jit Ubur^ '^plcja pleasure 

'\i53n \i<5ioii 'tjcjo treasure 

171 (ju y>n jn[usion pjcs^ti 5 prestige 

2. Write the follouing words in phonetic transcription 

profusion diffusion 

measure decision 

delusion usually 

illusion fusion 

azure casual 

3. Read the following 'Sentences 

(a) hi iks'ploOjDii 'axlid U So 'glcisaz kan'fju 53 n|| 

(b) hi Ji'zeiitrd 'ciiir An'ju 3C;3l in'tiu jan on iz ii ja'/ 

(c) hiz dt'sijoii W3Z 'baa t abaCt bal So j»'swel33n av iz 
'fjcndz I 

4. Write the following words m phonetic transcnption 

(a) The seizure of the property included seizure of the garage 

(b) He took careful measures to iinpro\e his \iBion 

(c) Lnusual rumors of usuiy ruined his prestige 

5. Read the following selections 


(a) 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure, — 

Sweet 13 pleasure after pam 


(h) 

No blessed leisure for love or hope 
But only time for gnef 


(c) 

He weaves, and is clothed wath dension 
Sows, and he shall not reap, 

His hfe IS a w atch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep 

(d) 

When a man's busy, why, leisure 
Strikes him as wonderful pleasure, 


*— BnyiiEN 


—Thomas Hood 


— SwuraxjuNE 
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'Faith, and at leisure once is he? 
Straightwaj he wants to be busj 


—Ilouin-r Browmm^ 


to 

Pleasures the mistress of ethereal poA\ers, 

For her contend the n^al gods abo\c, 

Pleasures the mistress of the world below, 

\Vhat IS the pulse ol this so busy world’ 

The loA e of pleasure that thro e\ ly ^em, 

Throws motion warmth, and shuts out death from life 

— ^OTTNO 


w 

[i], which 13 generally classified as a fricative, voiced, alvei>* 
lar ^ound, is also called a ‘ curU tongued 'vowel To produce 
it, the mouth is open, the tip of the tongue is curled up, and 
the tongue itself is cupped m shape 
This IS probably the most controversial sound m Engh*'h 
In Middle English, it was a strongly tnlled "'Ound Since the 
days of Chaucer it has undergone a number of change*, and 
it IS now usually regarded as a weak fricative ';ound in words 
like red [Ted] or inerry ['mejir] * U‘«e of it w ill probably be 
detcrimned by the part of the country from w hich the speaker 
comes 

In order to obtain the be*t results m speech, the rules gen- 
erally accepted for producing an open “mund m singing may 
be apphed in 'ipeaking These are 


1 Sound [j] before a vowel, as m real [Ti5l], prefix 
[ pji fik s], and brooding [ biu dig] 

2 Kegard [a] as a 'Silent letter before a consonant or a 
pause, as m charm [ tSa ra] farm [ fa m], oter this ['oCva 'tSis], 
and violher ['matSa] 

3 When a word ending m r is followed by one beginmng 
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mtlv a \o\sel, include the sound [j] In the phrase oier and 
abate ['oO\3i ond o'b\.\], for cvampic, use a linking [j] 

4 If the next \sord begins \Mth a consonant, drop the 
final r, as m her sislcr uas poinj/ [ha 'bisto waz 'goig] 

When the tip of the tongue is turned back as it is m the 
speech of most persons uho in^^ist on saying all their r’s, 
the ^onel '^ound before r is hkelj to be unfavorablj affected 
Ihis proce'^s is knoN\n as imerswn and is conducive to na'^ahty 
In order to a\oid imcrbion, be sure that the tip of the tongue 
stajs behind the loNver teeth wlule jou are making the \o\\el 
sound preceding (j) * 

The sound of fij is ‘sometimes heard between two \oweIs 
when the letter r does not appear in spelling For example, 
(iTavaing ['dao iq], ina> become ['cLd itij], or saw il ['sa it], 
ma> become ['saaitj This use of (j) is poor, and the sound 
IS called an iiitrusuc r 


material for practice 

1 . pronounce the following words 


'mcjiT 

merry 

'jEoriat 

rarest 

'gbji33 

il'grcs 

glorious 

in'fji kwant 

infrequent 

regress 

a Lvians 

occurrence 

jl'fjeln 

refrain 

'JDIJ 

wrong 

Jl'klU t 

recnijfc 

'liEJiqks 

Jar>nx 


2. Write the following words in phonetic transcription 


bright 

discreet 

berry 

arrayed 

quarrel 


bronchial 

frajed 

appearance 

around 

tranquil 


*Ci De Witt Margaret E The Man t\Tio Would Say R The Journal 
of Exnrestion Vol IV No 4 December 1930 

•^GrfXr Charles H Old and \ew Cambridge Harvard University Pre s 


Grandgent Charles 

MarearetP Good Unencan Speech \evr\ork Dutton 1941 
S^UemY The Sounde of EngM Oxford Clarendon Press 1908 
TUly WdTmm TdJy on R The Bdlboard May 5 192.3 
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3 Bead tlie following bcntcnces 

(a) 'jobat 'kajaid tva 'tjuiz an 'bearz a'kjDS on 5a 

{}>) 53 'htol 'iw 'Ubito an 'vcjit paitir letwzll 

(c) 5a 'piizna ka'jDbajeltid iz 'fjendz 'staJirll 

4 Wnte the following sentences m phonetic transcnption 

(а) The lra\elera arrived weary and hungry an hour after 
dinner 

(б) Many authonties beheve that the oral interpretation of 
literature is a prime factor in. developing proper resonance 

(c) The lawn was fnnged with a great variety of shrubs 

5 Read the followTiig selections 


(°) 

A feeling oE sadness and longing 
That IS not akm to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the ram 


ih) 

lUiow then thyself, preaiime not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is Alan. 


— Longfellow 


— PopJi 


The gallery in which the reporters sit has become a fourth 
estate of the realm 


(d) 


— Mac\ulai 


Some read to think,— these are rare, some to wnte — tliese 
are conunon, and some to talk,— and these form the great 
majonty 


(e) 

Much have I travelled m the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen, 
Bound many western islands have I been 
Which hards in fcally to Apollo hold 


'-O C COLTOV 


C 


—Keats 

in) Um the following phrases m sentences, noting the Imkmg 
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foi 0 

for a 



faj 'eniT 

for any 

'ni haj iz 

neither js 



noj 9 

nor a 



'a Oaj IZ 

author la 


'tlinoi at dinner at 

Msindsaj 'ell ginger ale 


'fiWJ \I) 

dare up 

'fniaj iz 

Brc IS 

'IcktSaj on 

lecture on 


(b) Avoid an mstnisiv c [j] in tlie follott mg 


driuiug 1 picture 
drawing room 
rawing a tree 
gna^MIlg a bone 
ilaw HI 
claw of 
law ofBcc 
law is 
saw it 

Virginia and 


PALATAL CONSONANT 
[J] 

[j] maj be classified as a voiced, fricative, tongue, front- 
palate glide. It IS also classified as a semi vowel, or vowel- 
like consonant * In making this sound, the front of the 
tongue IS raised until it almost reaches the hard palate 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 

'dju dew 'jell Yale 

'hju mid humid 'ji5 year 

jl'bju k rebuke 'ju njon union 


“ Sf>e also page 116 tor the Hpafnent of this sound in the combination Du ] 
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jDt yacht '13 0 

mssn umsoa pi kju Ijalir 

2 Write the following words m phonetic script 


yearn 

peculiarly 


yes 

yield 

yawn 

genial 

billiards 


million 

onion 

valiant 

beautiful 

argument 


3 Head the following sentences 

(a) 'ju 0 b gjud mOjO z/tEStiksliT on 
f? miljs topil^ll 

(b) Sa 'stju daats wai o'mju zd bal Ba 
'nju 'plcttl 

(c) 3a bjaz w'aj ju^nsenimas m tSeS 
'stertmant waz aem'bigjuasli 


d nAinbai ov 
hju mai ro 
bTU f <fot ?» 


4 Wnle the following sentences m phonetic transcription 

(а) The beauty of the canyon amazed the seniors from Virginia 

(б) A yearbook was sugg^ted for the annual reutuon 
(c) Eunice left her yellow yarn on the yacht 


5. Read the follownng selections 


AVho can refute a sneer? 


(a) 


What s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what s resisted 

(c) 

Where arc the snows of yesteryear? 


id) 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
E\cn in the cannons mouth 


— WiLLLVM PAtry 


—Burns 


— ViLnoN 


(c) 

Procrastination w the thief of time 
Year after year it steals till all are fled. 


—Shakespeare 
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And to the mercies of a moment feaves 
Ihe vast concerns of an eternal scene 

— Edward Youno 

VELAR, OR SOFT-PALATE, SOUNDS 

M 

[kj IS a voiceless, stop-pIosive, back-tongue, soft-palate 
sound The back of the tongue is raised to the soft palate 
and IS released as a puff of air is expelled 

[kj, like [p] and [t], is aspirated before a vowel or a pause, 
as in call ['kb 1], or milk ['milk**], and unaspirated before a 
consonant, as in cross ['k,jDs] 

MATERUL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 


'ktjd 

could 

'k®nda 

candor 

'katJ 

cow 

'eksit 

exit 

'loklt 

locket 

'kneklii) 

crackling 

'klu 

clue 

'i£ekit 

racket 

knafit 

quiet 

kjo'kel 

croquet 


2 Wnte the followmg words m phonetic transcnption 


cling 

cruise 

clown 

dictionary 

luck 

thickness 

queer 

baskets 

silk 

picture 


3. Read the following sentences 

(o) 6a mi'kainik. iv’az 9ixndikajpt bi to z i laikt 'pjopa^ 
ikuipmant ta n'pcS 63 'vaikjuam 'Ui naj an 5i 

I'lektjik 'to d|| ^ 

(6) 'kiieslSanz kan'ss nir) mcdikj Ji'kivalamants wvJ 
'ansad 'kwlkhr an k-am^ph UitH 
(c) 6i inkMQlajiT waz saitis faiktajahr kam'ph tid'oCnln 
'oftaj 'd 1 6a 'fa?kts in ka nekSan ^6 &a 'kjatoi 
pab'dscUid ta 'keSful 'skju liiUTjj 
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bCICNlinC STUDY or LANGUAGE 


4. Wnie tlie following sentences m phonetic transcription 

(а) The clerk quarreled with the constable about the cost of 
the court action 

(б) '^e content of the critique was obscured by the speaker’s 
diction 

(c) The picnic was practically ruinc*d by the forked lightning 
and the occasional sprinkling 

5. Read the followang selections 


The country i3 Ijnc,— the town dramatic \Vhcn mmeied 
they make the most perfect musical drama ® 

— Longfellow 
ib) 

eome^lSroSiraSe” 

— Seneca 

(c) 

honor” can never conttet noth 


(d) 

of Pubhc credit, and d ^pmnTipon 

Daniel WEBSTEn 

T («) 

I am constant as the northern star 

There rnoM„rvtXSLr‘‘‘" 


M 


Siiakespeahe 

L9J 

foSu:: XS Sotani “ ■” “ bock- 

-Osutute W for b, m corda 
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MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the /oJJoHjng nords 


'gein 

gam 

'giaib 

grab 

'gcll 

gale 

'godl 

goal 

'g3 d 

gird 

'gall 

guile 

'bareg 

brag 

'SaegiT 

shaggy 

'gjip 

grip 

'veig 

vague 


2. Write the following words m phonetic transcription 

regret glare 

forget sira^er 

guide exact 

glaciers a\ist 

golf begged 

3. Read the follow mg sentences 


(o) ^3 'g3 Iz wa 'soC 'glied ta 'go& Sat Set fa'gnt SeS 
'gLvvz an 'bsegz|) 

(6) Sa 'ga dna 'gjA,mbld bi'ka z Sa 'spigat waz 'bjoSkan[| 

(c) Sa 'gleS fjam Sa 'glefSa w^z 'tu 'gielt fa 'moOst 
av Sa 'gju p[f 

4. Wnte tlie following sentences in phonetic transcription 

(а) The ragamuffin, clad in graj and green rags, guarded a 
grimy volume of Tanglewood Tales 

(б) A dignified and grave group of government officials at- 
tended the graduation exercises 

(c) After engaging m a fierce battle, the grenadiers gradually 
regained their ground 

5. Read the following selections 


To be ignorant 
norant 


id) 

of one’s Ignorance is the malady of the ig- 
— A B Alcoit 


(&) 

Good nature and good sense must ever join, 

To err isiiuman, to forgive divme 

— Pope 
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SCIENTIIIC SrUDY OF LANGUAGE 


w 

Great IS Bankruptcy the great bottomless gulf into which 
all Talschoods, public and private, do sink, disappearing 

— Cvnninu 

(J) 

He IS ungrateful who denies that he has rcceiv ed a kindness, 
he IS ungrateful who conceals it, lie is ungrateful who makes no 
return for it, most ungrateful of all is he who forgets it 

— Srvrcv. 
(e) 

better” ^ Sa>e£.t castles m the air that were ever piled, far 
p^le ^ ^ caverned out by grumbling, discontented 


LqJ 

In the production of fnl the Inch t- u 1 1 

firmlv apimcf i ^ the tongue is held 

agfeh" S'^oXsZm T‘ ‘^ublesom. sound, .n 
tact that, m Lst oHa " 0>» 

m English, the sounds of mTuIT Europe and 

one sound, [g] under some ^ merged and become 
Kuages, howe't the In Slavonic Ian- 

therefore, foreign students do merged Frequently, 

«hen to use [gg] 'vhen to use [gj and 

The Wloning 

[ul Ex:rpirtn” “'<= “““ « aHa,. 

[tAg] jncnn^uc [ma'aiEg} and hnr ^ ^Jo^ds like tongue 
^OU.^ of (g) ,n spite of them the 

m the group cmhug m ngue i& tho exception 

2 'hen a sulhx is add^ n 

sound ,3 still [g], a few el, cm'' the 
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howc\cr, ionie e\ceptiou& to tliH rule, note that in the com 
inratnc and ssuperlativo of the adjcctues long, strong, and 
young [og] ib u^ed Ihc uoid diphthong and compounds of 
long also use [rjg] wlicn a sutfi\ is, acfdcd 

longer 

stronger ['sUnoga] 

^ounge^ 

diphthongal [difOoggl J 

elongate [rioggeltj 

3 When the letters ng arc medial, or part of the root of 
the ^\ord, the sound is [ggj Examples, rnglish ['igglij] 
language ^‘Lr)g^\Id5], and single fsiijgl] Vmong the excep 
tioiis arc hangar ['httoa],® gingham ['girjom], and Birmingham 
['ba migam] * 

•1 \Micu a word ends in the letters nge, the sound may be 
[nd53 or [113] Examples fringe ['fjindj] or [ fjuis], plunge 
['pL\nd3] or ['plxns] and singe ['smds] or 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following words 

'fliijig flinging 'stigig stinging 

'baegig hinging hasqiij hanging 

'OiDijio thronging 'pUnd^iij plunging 

'dasoglig danghng 'nOiO ringing 

'kigdam kingdom 'hugiq bnngmg 

2 Wnte the follow mg words m phonetic transcription 

strongly singled 

timEng aieruigue 

( ringing anger 

languid harangiu 

among hunger 

‘ This pronunciation i« the first choice indicated m JVebstcr s CoHefft tie IMio 

^Note also pronunciation of words like JVoHm?Aaw Wortkmslo Kiigha U>f 

and Wa^ngton The sound is [q] m all these words 
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oCIENTinC STUDY OF L^VNGUAOE 


3. Read the foUo\smg fccntcnces 


(а) 'm^vslz 3\ 33 'Ug mel bi 'stier)Oand bal 

(б) 53 'stijaj av 'foCk 'soqz 'nju 'luOig a'baCt oi Hjguj 

Ijeqgwidslj , , r m 1) 

(c) 53 'miqgld %\i3 5i ajok^as wooii 


4. Write the foUowntig seatences iii phonetic t^an^,c^ptlon 

(a) He lingered longer than he intended to, musing over the 
Long Uland papers 

(b) The strength of a nation depends upon the strength of 
the indiMduals composing it 

(c) In searching among Ins notes, Trank found that the ac- 
iounts had been \)adl> bungled 


5 Read the following selections 


(o) 

Carele s of things which are near, we pursue eagerly thin^ 
which are far awa^ 

— Puny the Youngek 


(&) 

Toil wiH find anting to be hke tlie virtue of humility, which 
has a calmnesg of spirit and a world of other blesauigs attending 
upon it 

— Isv-VK Walton 


(c) 

Alarching along, fiftj score strong 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song 

— Rooeut Bhownino 


id) 

Were not this desire of fame very strong the difficulty of 
obtaimng it, and the danger of losing it when obtained, would 
be sumtii.Dt to deter a man from so \ am a pursuit 


(c) 

Both gods and men are angry with a man who hv es m idleness, 
for m nature he is like the stmglass drones who waste the labor 
of the bees, eating without working 


— Hesiod 





ANAI.YSZS OF ENGLISH CONSONANTS 
6* (o) Use the following phrases m sentence^ 


'haevip a'bilitiT 

having abilit> 

'ji dig 3 'balbj 

reading a Bible 

'bi ig 'ajbsant 

being absent 

'haev^rg sb'tejnd 

having obtained 

"gioig a'Jwistamd 

groiwng accustomed 

'bi ig lelvs'dcmik 

being academic 

'jAg 'emigjsnt 

young emigrant 

'si ig 'imidsiz 

seeing images 

'hiBvig 'imiteltid 

ha\ mg imitated 

'gorg I'mi diatlir 

going immediately 

'fii rg 3 'fiend 

seeing a friend 

'haigig s'piktSa 

hanging a picture 

'hoevig oldentifi'kelSsn 

having identification 

s'piojig I'leltid 

appearing elated 

'goig 'i zibr 

going easily 

'll vig '3 liT 

lea\ mg early 

'goig a'batit 

going about 

Ji'raelnig 'aldj 

remaining idle 

'bi ig im'bju d 

being imbued 

'log in'kAJid3d 

long encouraged 

'bi ig ik'sentjik 

being eccentnc 

'hAVSJig s'batJt 

hovenng about 

'goig ' 1 st 

going East 

'jAiiig 'aft9 

nirmmg after 

'givig al'diaz 

giving ideas 

'fi lig 'stjngllT 

feeling strongly 

'platJig 'elkaz 

plowing acres 

Si igghS 'Iseggwids 

the English language 

a 'tajggjd 'skefn 

a tangled skein 

3 'stmgga 'p3 san 

a stronger person 

3 'jAgga 'tSotld 

. a younger child 

3 'jiggld '.luf 

a shingled roof 

3 'siggiufai I'vent 

a singular event 

'plAndsig 'intu 

plunging into 

'Undsig 9ju 

lunging through 

3 'fjindsd 'Sod 

a fringed shawl 


'deindjajss 'Jo ns a dangerous comer 

'dog in S3 'raeindsa the dog in the manger 

'ha bindsaJ av 'spiig the harbinger of spring 
a 'laOndsirj 'imn a lounging room 

'stjelnds 'satJndz strange sounds 


IIH) 
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'dsmdsaj'ell 

lon'dscMtiT 3v 53 'tialbz 
'Ljindsir) m 'fi 5 
liaiMo 'imigjeltid 
'qjo*D 'cmpala 
1)1 113 jn'daCd 
'haevig an a'bvndans 
'qivii) an a'djes 
'bi ig inLia'dju st 


ginger ale 

lorigcv itj of the tribes 
cringing m fear 
ha\ ing immigrated 
growing empire 
bemg endowed 
ha\ ing an abundance 
giving an address 
being introduced 


(b) The w ords strength and length are frequently mispronounced 
Use the following phrases in sentences.* 


S 3 'legO 3 v So 'ju m 
S 3 'stiegO 3 \ S 3 'kiendidelt 
t 3 legOan S 3 'dies 
t 3 'fetiegten Si 'ai^jumant 
legQnig 'Ssedocz 
'NtiegOnig 'fu d 
nflAskjub 'stiegO 
pi'kju lj 3 'legO 
t 3 'legSan So 'vv 3 kig 'del 
t 3 'stiegOan Sa 'joCps 
3 'legfliT dis'LiSan 
S 3 'legBinis sv Sa 'spi tS 
raa'tiajial 'foCldid 'legQwalz 
3 stjcgOnaj ay 'nL\s)z 
S 3 'htiegOand 'sianz 


the length of the room 
the strength of the candidate 
to lengthen the dress 
to strengthen the argument 
lengthening shadows 
strengthening food 
muscular strength 
peculiar length 
to lengthen the w orking day 
to strengthen the ropes 
a lengthy discussion 
the lengthiness of the speech 
matenal folded lengthinsc 
a strengthencr of muscles 
the strengthened seams 


glottal SOUNDS’ 


LhJ 

the (onguo, lips^w teljth by 

wi' W “n™ *«’■’ 

7“™’"’ “d any „„rds demed from them 

.ulorreclij bi nuinj Fngitq, e,H..afccn« 
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analysis of ENGLISH CONSONANTS 

In most words, medial [h], when unstressed, is dropped, as 
r?, [a'nafelelt], lehenient [Vi imant], and forehead 

['iDjadJ. 

Between voiced sounds, [h] is frequently voiced The pho- 
netic sj mbol [fij may be used to denote the voiced sound in 
such Words as Ohio [o'fialo], and greenhouse ['gn nfiaOs] Since 
either sound is conect, the letter [h] is used for all transenp 
tion in this book 

MATERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1. Pronounce the following uords 


'hi5 

hear 

'hu z 

whose 

'belt 

hate 

in hibit 

inhibit 

'hoOm 

home 

'h®bit 

habit 

in 'hell 

inhale 

in hejitans 

inheritance 

'hoOliT 

holy 

hju'mein 

humane 


2. Write the following words in phonetic transcription 

heart history 

humility humor 

2ierb inherent 

hurl hospital 

wholly hospitable 

3 Read the folloiving sentences 

(a) 'hnjifard baf Sa ''hidias 'salt' 'heJan 'hand 'hof^nj/f 

(b) tSa 'hoCl 'haCshotlld waz m an 'apjdSj abapt Sa 
'hotjksjl 

(c) 'hju go hsez in'heiitid a haSs in nju hasmpja/| 

4. Wnte the following sentences m phonetic transcription 

(a) The horrors of the hospital fire were told incoherently by 
the hostages 

(h) The heroine who had blond hair, wore a hat that added 
to her height , , i , 

(c) Despite the thick haze, the inkers lett the house about 
half-past five 

5 Read the following selections 
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SClENTinC STUDY OF LANGUAGE 


(a) 

Humor is gravity concealed behind the jcat 

ib) 

The brave impetuous heart jnelds everywhere 
To the subtle, contrivuig lioad 


-Johan Weiss 


(c) 


—'Matthew Arnold 


u happiness It ranks 

immediately after health and a good conscience 

— SVD\*E\ SillTH 

(d) 

0tS° “ He „Iio values the menle of 


. — UOETHB 

(c) 

models of mankind that tendio hft h“Jm masses 

monplace meanness of ordm^hf^ Immamty above the com- 

— Dow Piatt 

AFFRICATES 


M formed 

ttnd [ 1 The.e consonants 
sv liable 


the two voiceless sounds [t] 
3 ivajs spoken m the same 


In making the ifTrinofcs 

toaguo against the upp'JVmnfr^r' the 

first element [t], otherwise the w^n ^ production of its 
example, becomes [kweSn] ' ^ ^ t'kwcstSij], for 


1 


materul for 
P ronounce the following nords 


'tSizl 

;tSikm 

'iSaempian 

'tSalS 

'tSu 


chisel 

chicken 

champion 

church 

chew 


PRACTICE 


'neltSa 

'stastSa 

'piklSa 

'fititS 

'enatSt 


nature 

stature 

picture 

stitch 

snatched 
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2. Write the following words in phonetic transcription 


cherry 

< ultural 

China 

orchard 

chant 

riches 

choose 

porch 

chime 

chanty 


3. Read the following sentences 

(a) So 'tSalld waz 'dientSt bal So ^leln an 'tSild bal & 
'kotdd 'windii 

(b) 'tSalz iz n'sstl 'probbrn fiam & 'fi Id av 

'IitaiatSall 

(c) 'gietSan 'wDtSt 'i galir fa Sa 'baetj av 'kukizK 

4. Write the foUomng sentences in phonetic transcription 

(а) The vandal chiseled his name m the chapel, the chancel, 
and the benches of the church m Chelsea 

(б) The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a speech that 
stirred both rich and poor 

(c) The cro\%d on the beach cheered the champion for Ins 
charitable gesture 

5. Read the following selections 


(o) 

A teacher affects etermty, he can never tell nhere his influ- 
ence stops 

— Henry \d\ms 

ib) 

And now abideth faith, hope, chanty, these three, but the 
greatest of these is chantv 

— Nem Testament 

(c) 

Chams o! gold are stronger than chanis of iron 

— Tuomxs Tuilek 


(d) 

That which has become habitual becomes, as it were, a part 
of our nature, m fact, habit is something like nature, for the 
difference between "often” and "alwajs” is not great, and nature 
belongs to the idea of "alwajs,” habit to that of “often ” 

— ^VlUSTOTLE 
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sciENriric STUDY or laaoUaoe 
(ej 

With fhu>e\led touch 
The htone unhewn and cold 
Becomes a liv mg mould 
The more the marble wastes. 

The more the statue grows 

^MlCflFLANGElO 

[ds] 

[ds] IS the \ Diced cognate of [ 1 $] It is an affncate formed 
from [d] and [3] Thc'^e consonants are ahvaj'^ spoken in the 
‘.anie s) liable 

Care must be taken to make [dl with the tongue tirmly 
pre'^cd against the gum ndge 

In words like tedious ['ti dios], immediate [I'mi diat], odious 
['oCdias], and Ireniejidotis [tii'mendas], there is sometimes in 
older speech the inclusion of [d5] in. place of [d] These 
forms, however, are rarel> heard now, although there is stiU a 
choice of usage m education [edju kelJijL] or [edsu'keiSp] 

hUTERIAL FOR PRACTICE 
1 Pronounce the following words 

'd 3 et jet Mplaa jojous 

'dsein Jane Ms-vst just 

'dsotnt jomt ^d 5 iq 3 l jangle 

'djelas jealous 'd5ind53 jmger 

'djio jeer Ms^kits jackets 

2 Write the following words m phonetic transcription 


jump 

imagination 


discharge 

jest 

urged 

jaunty 

reject 

ageless 

oblige 

3 Read the following sentences 
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(M Aven bd 'sj ds 'oTJva' ffa jedstmant 'd?)Ind Sa 

'dsenajalil hu waz iq a 'dsi ujal 'mu d!l 
(<) aJ'Sot^ 'dseira/ \v^z 'Oji 'jiaz 'oClda tSan 'daoo * hi 
naz 'dsenajaliT 'd3Ad3d ta bi 'dsonz 'dsu njal, 

4. R^nle the foil on mg sentenres in phonetic transcription 

(a) Frmged gentians and jonquils set off the approach to the 
engineer’s cottage 

(If) Afarjorie and Jean enjoyed the exaggerated and highly 
imaginatiA e stones of life m the jungle 
(c) r iguars may be distinguished from leopards because they 
hd\e larger heads 

5 Head the following selections 


(a) 

Chill penui^' repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the gemal current of tlie soul 

— Grat 


(h) 

The right honourable gentleman is indebted to his memorv 
tor his jests and to his imagination for his facts 

— R B Sheridan 


(c) 

Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy nrit 

Shaeespeabe 


(d) 

No guilty man is acquitted at the bar of his conscience, though 
he mn his cause by’ a juggling um, and the corrupt favor of the 
judge 

—Juvenal 


(e) 

Courage is the best gift of all, courage stands before every 
thing It 13 Avhat preserves our liberty, safety, life, and our 
homes and parents, our countiy and children Courage com 
pnses all things a man wth courage has e\ ery blessing 

— Plautus. 
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Place of Arliculalion 
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PROBLEMS 

1. List tcu e\amplcs of words in which tiie initial consonant is silent 

2. List ten examples in which a medial consonant is silent 

3. Make a list of voiceless and voiced consonants from memory 
Check jour list with the Chart of English Consonants on page 
81 

4. How do jou say who, whom, whole, whose, whooping cough^ 

5. Prepare a list of as many spellings as you can find representing 
the sound [zj 

6. Prepare a list of as many spellings as you can find representing 
the sound R] 

7. Prepare a list of as many spelhngs as you can find to represent 
the sound [3] 

8. Using your current reading, prepare a list of ten phrases including 
the linking [j] Use these phrases m original sentences 

9. Prepare a list of phrases including intrusive [j] that you have 
heard recently 

10. IVnte phonetically the plurals of the hllovnng map, glove, 
cook, bag, glance, vote, motor, precinct, race, line 
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Phonetic Tranbcription 


Phonetic transcription. There foUo’iv selections m phonetic 
transcription Try to establish the habit in reading this 
tenal of reading what jou see rather than what jou remember 
from the usual printed form of the book words Consult the 
alphabet on page 86 when jou are m doubt Do not guess 
at the meamng btme for accuracy m the production of 
every sound 

($3 'fa ii'fa mazll 

'fa jii'fo maz 'met Audai a 'biiembl 'bnSU 

€el war 'a I a'gii d tSat ISa 'wa Id mast bi 'tSelndjdH 

"wv ^mast a'boU^ 'piopatiT”" 'sed 'vvAniJ 

“\vi mast a'btiU^ 'maiaids"" 'sed tia 'sekand') 

“wi mast abaliS 'gnd*’lt 'sed Sa 'Os dj) 

“ul 'wiS wi kad a'boli^ 'w3k”i' 'sed tSa 'fa 0]) 

“'dotmt let as 'get bi'jond 'piaiktik] 'pnlitiks”0 'sed 
<5a 'fa St]) 

“15a 'fa "st 'Ottj 12 ta ji'dju s 'men tu a 'koimn 

'Icvfll ^ 

“1b 'fast 'Oirj'Ml 'sekand'l “iz ta 'giv 'fai dam 

ta 1b 'sekgiz’’|i 

"Qa 'fast 'Oig’’ll 'sed ha 'Oa d't “xz ta 'faind 'oCt 
'hoO ta 'du it’'|j 

'btep’M 'sed t5a 'fast “iz tu a'boUS 

'band '11 

203 
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'kJitSaz'" at 33 '\ejiT 'moCmant 3at ju oi in'clplig 5a 
'benifit av 'Scicl fjam' mi H ju kam'plein Sat al am 
'gud fa 'mvOii)”li 
m'gjjctitju d iz 'nfan 'blaliid}! 

— 'i sopH 

Sa 'heSz an Sa 'fjDgzjj 

3a '1 ie3z \\a ^soL 'fmitand ba! 3i \3a 'bi sts Sat 
did nDt^ noB Wa ta 'goB|l SI S, SSaj 'lenlimlz 
simd ta pa bju Sam" soC 'a vn 'del 3el di'saldid ta 

pa au end tu M 8z5 'f.5z an 'txdilz bnj 'diaBm, 

&m^lvz m a 'Idk 'mS'balil bat az Sa 'kanCd 

av heSz kelm OAnirj ta 3a 'lelkfl 'o\ 3a 'fjogz'l 

& 'nftair-'t I 'll" 'f '"’"'‘W '“f 

5a n-atall tau h,”ll 'sad ga 'll daj ay a, 'hESnII "'Oim; 

w\n W3S Dt San ju3 self ][ 

— 'i sop I 

^ 'has an 3a 'sta^fl 

™^in b'af'tr: 

WSa 'giaBnd.| soo g^'has Xri .‘““’’I'* 

'ufakt im ta 'heln Wt ' ^ manl' and 

W1 <'d3l^st S nfw 

'maOftt an '3is 'le3a 'Om nn 

'ufta 3a 'feUeq ta'geSa ’ll 3^ 'K 'soC 

wntidi i^t '51 

kept 3a 'has a>z ^ 3a 'nizcn 

^■•'endj u 'neia 0 8a 'las ay 'l.bath|| 

K ,, , SOpjl 

3a foki an 33 'kjoOll 

;tS. z Dam aXtSan m ^ Us 

Dl tu It 3a 'UellkaMT[ soO 3a 'f i /” ^ 
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ju 3 'lukiQ te'dei)) hatJ 'glosir juS 'fetSaz aj| had 

'bJalt ju5i 'alz|| aim ju3 Volsit 'tu iz W 

'LwIit San 't5ajt av VSa 'ba dz'’'|| at '5is tJa Vein 

'UoO Zen bi'gten ta 'ko ha 'bestil bat ?Sa VioOmant 
Si 'oCpand a 'maOO Sa 'pi s av 'tSi z 'fel ta 5a 'gaotrnd*! 
an \\3z 'snsctSt bal 5a ToksK ‘"5ffit wil 'du 'sed 'hi 
az 1 'isen a'Aveij] “'Sset ^\az 'a 1 al 'Avnntidll and in 

iks'tSeInd 3 all 'giv ju a 'pi s av ad'vais|| 'dotlnt 'tiASt 
'flffitajaz”ji 

— 'i sop]] 

5a 'lalan'f 5a 'dogLiT^I an Sa 'foksH 
Sa 'lafan<< 5a 'dogkiT^^ an 6a 'foks 'went 'hAntig 

ta'geSa*' an 'ka t 'niAtS 'gelm|] A\en 'i vnig 'keira** 5el 
'gsebad a'jaCnd Sea 'falaj an pJi'peSd faJ a 'ha tir 
'mi l|j 'Sen 5a 'lalan 'sed ta Sa 'do^kiTjl “di'vold 6a 
'spallz'”!! Sa 'dogkiT 'keSfulir 'meid '9ji 'i kwal 'pallzH 
an 'toOld IZ 'fjendz ta 'mclk 5a 'fa st 't$alsjl bat 6a 
'lalan waz 'ajggJiT at Sa diVisau intu 'to 'i kwal 
'pa ts** an 'h pt nn Sa 'do^kiT an 'kild Tm[( 'Sen hi 
'askt 5a 'foks ta di'vald Sa 'spallzjl Sa 'wallir 'foks 
'meld 'wAii 'gjelt 'hip fa Sa 'iaianH and a 'taliiir 

'wau faJ im'self|[ “'a. 'sed Sa 'laian wiS a 'smalh* 

“ju oj a 'plezant kam'psenjan|| 'ju kan 'liAnt wiS nu 
a'gen ta'niDJoi ’|j 

ta 'ki p a 'taljants 'fjend^ip i ju mast 'giv 'ap jua 
'jalts an jua 'pjoldJI 

— 'i sopll 


Sa 'wind an Sa 'sAn|i 

Sa 'wind an Sa 'sAn 'waus 'heed an 'a gjumant az tu 
'MitS waz 5a 'stiooga[[ 6el 'lukt 'da^n on Si '3 6^^ an 
'sa a 'tiffivla '^v^ kig a Idt) Sa 'joSdil an di saldid ta 
'Ual 5ea 'strerje on im|| Sa 'wind 'hajd Sa 'fast 
'taallll hi blu an 'blu wiS ' 0 1 iz 'maltH and az 

'koOld az 1 'kudjj bat Sa ha daj 1 'blu H an Sa 
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koClda 553 'wind I 553 'talts 553 'tiai\b 'held iz 'kloOk 
3bat5t imj wen 553 'wind fulnshr 'gel\ '\pt S 3 's\n 
bigaen ts 'tjullj Ss 'fc.\n 'w3*md Si 'e5 • 'kmnd 553 
wind^l 3n 'SoCn 'hoUi sn 'botsj s'pon So 'ti^\l 3 *' hu 
fast 'lussnd iz 'kloCk i an 'fuInDlir hjed ta 'telk it 
of in'talallTij an soC 553 'sMi 'u \n 553 'kontestfj 
P3swel53n iz 'ofan 'sUogga San 'fa s|j 

— 'i sop 'I 


553 'fa maa an Sa 'nultingelltl 
'Jt '“r”''' ’ ''““‘"ge'l? 'sna 'soB 'm.uS Sat hi 

“'a’''l^4d 1 'sed 83 'fa mall 

soO (Sa 'fania 'If ^ ^ naltingeir’jl 

'aoo ^ ='’‘' 

'^rL: 

nova ta ga, ^ '„Oia 'amt la 'l„,t.'’|| 
'l &Dpj| 

S, 'badzll & 'bi.tel an & 
wvns span a talm » 

'ha dz an Ba 'In sts|| faj g hl'tin n 8a 

'amd la In 'iwnig' ln t 

an M a 'b. .t,| Lieind W ,11 ’ '‘>= '* 

f hoc 8a 'Inziz nad 'mn7 an I n“ “■ 

'em., I l„t Sa '1,3 dz 'Zm “ «l 

S_"‘n‘g 'enii, naz j,', ,,, '"'>'1 aicn 

W 'laz Sa 'ba,t Si 'a, , 'daenazali' 

8a 'butt" Sacud & 

sa'fd Sa 'daonaialU l„t Sa 
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'bi ists %eJst Sa 'hxt 'o an fjam ■'S'jEt 'del To wad 
hi haz 'not 'de5d ta 'So^ 12 'fe!s ik'sept at 'naltjl 
'boOO 'suldz dis'palz 0 'tieltajj 

—'1 sdpII 

5a 'tJiBvlaz p 3a 'bsalj 

'tu 'tJ£G\laz wa 'gold eiu 3a Tniist ta'geSa txT a 

'niabal 'tatnjl 3el had a'gji d tu 'help T tS '^Sai m 

'kels av 'deindsaji bat 'sAdanlir 3el 'kelm a'pon a 

'be^ll an 'wah av Sa 'men^J fa'getig iz kam'pajnjani’ 
I'lm diitlir 'sta tid fca 'klalm a 'tJi jj 81 'a 3a '53 hi 
hscd 'noC 't^ans a'genst 5a 'be3j if 1 'fa t a'lotrnil sot} 
hi 'lei 'datrn on 3a 'gjatJnd an 'pleld 'dedj] 3a 'bea 

'kelm 'Ap tu an 'smft 'a 1 a'jaOnd im([ Sa 

'tjicvla 'nju 6at 3a 'bea wad 'nnt 'tAtJ a 'ded 'badiT** 

sot} 111 'held IZ 'bje0jj and afta 'snifig a'raOnd Sa 

'm<enz 'hed a'geni' 5a 'beS 'falnaliy 'went a'weljj az 

'su n az 3a 'bsa waz 'at}t av 'salt 3a 'sekand 'mien 

'slid 'dat}n fjam iz 'tii an 'sed|j '"A\Dt 'wdz it Sa 

'be3 'AMSpad tu ju^ faJ al 'sa Sat 1 'put iz 'maSe 
'klods ta jCSa 'i3^”|j “'ot}”^* 'sed iz 'fjend‘l "hi 'toSld mi 

'avmOid al had 'Is nd a rjedir’'!! hi 'mialir 'sedjf 

“ 'bi'weSj av 'fiendz hu 'll v ju in 3a 'Is tS’ "j[ 

—'1 sdpII 

5a 'la k an Sa 'fa ma|| 

Sea waz a 'baud av 'jat) 'laks in a Ti Id av 'gaernff 
and az 5a 'gaeln waz 'getirj 'jalp 3a 'nuSa 'lak 'kept 

haj 'al 'aSt fa Sa 'ai pazlj 'wah 'del Sa 'fa ma 'keira 
ta 5a 'fi Id'l an 'sed a'latfdH "Sa 'gjeln iz 'jalp|| al 

mast 'k> I 'in Sa 'iielbaz ta 'help rm 's: p’'|| “'oC 
'aiASa'll 'sed Sa 'belbir 'laksH "'lot as 'jah a'wel'”|j 

"'not} 'Iiajit"!! 'sed Sa 'iiiASa[j "hi wil 'haef ta 'welt far 

iz 'nelbaz"|j Sa 'nekst 'del Sa 'fa ma 'kelm a'gen" an 
'sedfl "5a 'gieln iz 'fulix 'aalp'^ at kannf 'welt fa 
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inal 'nclbazil al mast 'lo I Tn mal 'jclatnz ta Tielp 

mi 1 at '5is ' 'o 1 5a 'belbiT 'la ks a'gen 'ivontid ta 
'flal aSiell bat a'gen ba 'nuba Ta k 'sedi| "bi lUl 

Tuef ta 'welt fai iz 'jelatuz’jj ba 'uekst 'del 5a 

fa ma \\az 'despajit [ 'sed hi l “al 'kant 'ivelt fa mul 
ae ativzll al wil W ta 'goO ta 'taiJn and 'hala sam 

lelbajaz mal selfi”l[ et '5 ls 5a Wba 'la k '«ed>I “'a I 
-lultii 'tSil^anil m \nl 'hxf ta 'mu ^ 'naO'l fa ^ven a 
msn telU IZ 'oCn 'biznis apnii im'self on Uxznt 
welt faj V 53211 hi 'gets 'fjigz 'd\n"l[ 

— 'i sop 1 

S3 'tjAmpots 'lelkon 'pjiznsU 

'3ejlT 'jicSli, '^cUSsd 

‘^pcS mi'! 'god 'S3 2ll al hi 'si K l i , 

ni SI ju I hi 'begd av iz 

Ijicptazll doCnt put mi ta 'deOl] 'ai du 'not 'fait II 

«1 hav 'neia 'tetkan a 'laif.l L , , , 

cniT 'vvepanll iksept 'Sls i / * ^ Tviejir 

'blod 'nab on 'beii” [ tJ^mplt!! ^US al 

'fait. ,u 'zh,, 'ip ,3^,' 

S3 Wvz 3V aC3 'koma.dz’B “ 

'pat in 'hi u 'telks 

— 'i sopjl 

Ca 'he3a an 5a 'to tisj) 

bi'kaz av 'sbCnTtr ^ 

not ta hi a'lDld bal 5a 'd^r. 7 ^^^ x 

del m 6a 'pjezai,, ^ ^ 'heb*' bat 'wad 

!|ofd.d mlo -isilmdj,, 53 ‘hc3^„ “""“‘"I 1“ ''=>2 

WUI '5is IZ a 'dsoCL” 'sff J' 

nl kan 'xvn 'sakjz a'jaCnd ju'-||^ 
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“I'nAf 3V juS 'bottbtir)”!' 'sed Sa 'to tislj “lets 'get 'on 
wi5 tSa 'iels”jl 

sotJ Sa 'kDs \\3z 'set bai Si 'fflnrmalzH an Sa 'foks 
Tvaz 'tSoCzan az 'dstdslf hi 'gelv a 'Jap 'bak an Sa 
'jels waz 'nnjl 'a ImoCst bi'fa ju kad 'se! “'skiet" Sa 
'hea ^\az 'atJt av 'sait|| 6a 'ta tis 'pbdid a'lng at iz 
'ju 3ual An'hAJid 'peisfl 

'aftaj a 'tolm 6a 'heS 'stapt ta ^veIt fa 6a 'ta tis 
ta 'kAm a'bijll hi Veltrd faj a 'Idi) 'log 'talm antil 

111 bi'giEii ta gat 'shpiT|| "all 'dsASt 'telk a 'kwik 

'naep 'hi3j in '6is 'soft 'gjasfl an '6en m 6a 'ku 1 av 

6a 'del ail 'fmij . 6a 'jeTs”{l soil hi 'lel 'daCn an 

'klodzd IZ 'dtz\\ 

'mi nAiaiR* 6a 'ta tis 'pbdid 'Dn|| hi 'past 6a 'sh pirj 

'heaH an waz a'pjoutjig 6a 'finij 'lain iien 6a 'he3j 

^'^\o^^k wi6 a 'sta t|| it waz 'tu 'lelt ta 'selv 6a 

'aelSjj 'iiL\tS a Selmdii hi 'kjept a'wei avoII 'a 1 6i 

'lenimalz at 6a 'finij 'Iain a'klelmd 6a 'wma|j 

'sloO an 'stediT Vinz 6a 'jelsK 

— 'i sdpII 

6a 'goilths d an 6a 'qoCtslj 

'wAn 'wintaz 'del Aven 6a 'wind waz 'bloig a 'geif 

an 69 'snoO waz 'fa lig 'fast'l a 'goiltha d 'djtoilv iz 
'goCts'* 'a 1 'A\alt wiO intu a 'nia 'bal 'kelv fa 

'Jeltall tu iz sa'pialzil 6a 'goxRhs d 'fatlnd 6a 'kelv 
a I'aediT 'okjupald bai a 'hs d av 'walld 'goxJts 'ma 

'nju maaas San iz 'oxJn)| 

6a 'gji diT 'maen^l Oigkig ta si'kjua Sam 'a 'left iz 
'otJn 'goCts ta 'telk 'keaJ av Sam'selvz A\oil hi 'flju 
6a 'bjantjiz witj hi had 'bia t fa Sam ta 6a 'waild 

'goOts fa 'fodall 

wen 5a 'we 6a 'kliadii a'lasH 6a 'goStha d 'faOnd Sat 
IZ 'ofin 'goOts had 'peJiSt fjam 'liArjgaH wall 6a 'walld 
'goCts wai 'of and a'wcl ta 6a 'hilz an 'wudz|l 6a 

'fu IiJ 'mam Ji'ta nd a 'lafigstok tu iz 'nelbaz!* fai 1 
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'm>t 'otiniiT 'felld ta 'getti tJa 'hs d sv wulld 

'qoQtsl bat h\ ad iz 'aOnli ^ 

'tSel hu ni'glekt 'ot5ld 'fiends fa Sa Selk av n}U 
WAnz a 'laUhr 'fa3 \d Avan t5e! 'lu z 'boCS I 

— <;nnii 


5a 'stceg an tw 'vulnjl 

3 'steg''^ pabjud '’hvn'caz an ''M^dUr ^ 

'log 'tSels'i 'ttk 'lefjuds anuo Sa 'biaritSiz av a ^af» 
«£5 i 1 kan'nld im'<icU amicbt 5a 'foCliidsll 5a 'h.\ntaz 
'past wiSin a 'fju ’ja dz av iin %vi5a0t dis'lv.\\aiiO 
'baldig 'plelsll xz tSa 'saCnd av 5 e3 '\d1siz 'dald 
a'T!ieI an 6a 'stieg 'Oa t (Sat 'a I waz 'self'' hi bi'gain 
'nibUi) at 5a 'tenda 'gii n 'h vz 5at had Vltod imll 
sez 1 't\gd at 5a 'b vz 5a 'mu vmant av 5a 'biunlSiz 
'kat 5i a'tenSan av 'nAn av 5a 'h.\ntazil 'gesiij at 
'w \ns Sat iz 'pjel ivaz '5 e 5 ' 6a 'bvnta 'diu iz 'boO 
an 'Sot an 'jejo inta 5a 'jasIiij 'voln an 'kild 5a 
'sUeg ) a!z 5i 'jenimal 'lei 'dalig hi 'gJoCnd" "aim 
'bug 'ds^vstliT 'p^nISt fa mal m'goaetitju d tod 6a '\aln 
53t had pio'tektid mi m 'talm av 'delnd5a’'|[ 

'OJotS 'noU 'stoCnz inta 5a 'nel 53t 'kwentSt jc3 

'63 Stil 

— I sopll 


hi 'tJtdz a kajfi'tiSjia]] 

‘"lets 'Ufll 'wAn av '6otjz kafi'tiaiia 'plelsiz ta'nalt'''l 
ol sag'dscstid ta 'tSa Izil 'ttcn i\i 'tck 'bvz^i 'kmiaUiInz 
a'po tmant fai a 'fju 'ni ks ' S‘ 'askt as 'not ta 'ju z 
5i I'lektaik 'jelnds'l "lU'pijJimant wi5 it"'i waz 'hs 
'wel av 'putig it" l>at al 'didgt u'pit 'Saet ta \yi\z\ 
^5 wi 'had ta 'tclk aCa 'mi Iz 'aCt [ "U:fi'ti3jia?’' 
'ivU 'tSoJz' "'wots '6a;n 'wah av '5o0z 'plelsiz j&eSi 
'cvnftig u Dta'maetik''"!! bat al 'toOld im Sat it naz 
a pbis jn 'welt on jCS'^lffl and aid 'ueva 

'noCtist 'cniOig lulk 'Sat ’gctig a ta'iiuitik ni6 'him'I 
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“'aid 'djAst 3Z 'su a 'i t 'wah 'pleis sz 3 'nA 63 “If hi 
'sed[| “bat al 'wud 'klL ta 'noH wal 5el 'ka 1 it 

'sAtS a 'nelm|| it 'satJndz 'lalk a '\aln ox a 'psetant 
'medism'i wis'tiarralf kffis'ta Jia'! k{Efi'ti5ria”|| and i wad 
av 'gun 'on '5a)t \\el til i 'finiSt Sa 'dikSanaaiyf bat 

al got im 'sta tid biTa t5a 'kaaudid 'talmjj al 'didpt 
'noO 'dsASt 'haiJ "tja Iz and a ka;fi'ti 5 rra wad 'meik 

aCt ta'geSa)) bat ai 'nju 'a I at 'wuntid abattt TJa h 

and a 'kjaiidj| 

It waz a 'litl dis'kAjidsig at tSa 'sta t’l fa wi haed 

ta 'get in 'lain an v\en \\i war at tSa 'fu d 'plelsif 

wi 'fadnd (Sat w i 'Sud av 'telkan 'tjelz at Sa 'sta tH 

sot5 \vi had ta 'gotf 'bsck n 'get in 'lain 'a 1 'otS\aj 
a'gen[j and al 'felt tSat 'tja Iz waz a litl 'jet>tivlj 

wen wi 'ai t^t tSa 'fu d 'kat^nta Sa 'sekand 'talmH hi 

bi'gsen ta 'ji d Sa 'skedjju 1 av 'pjalsiz 'oiJva)! '\ejiT 
'slotiliT 'aut 'laiJd'i an 'krnnent on '\ tS 'altamj[ av 

'ka sll 'Sis 'kept Sa 'lain 'baek'l an 'didnt 'meik im 

ig'zaektliT 'papjula wiS Sa pipj hu 'Ined ta 'weit|| 

“'wal iz 'bin 'sup 'mo San 'pi 'sup*!”'*’ hi 'asktl[ 

“'wTAn 'bi n'’i' 'ko Id 'aut Sa 'gs ![[ 

“'al 'didpt 'ask fa 'bi n 'su p" ^ hi 'Sat)tid|f "al 

'oOnliT 'askt 'A\al it 'knst 'mo || its 'notJ 'ino 

'nAJi^ipjl an 'S3 tanlir 'bi nz 'doiJnt 'host "il a 

'di'ta mind 'lukip 'wuman wiS a 'net 'ba^g 'ful av 

'nobiT 'bAndlz^l 'wed3d 'in^i an 'got bal 'tSa lz|| 

“'if 'Sis 'msenz 'goig ta 'lekt^ai on dala'tetiks’* hi 
'o t ta 'haev a 'plaith m an 'hala 'sAinwan ta 'lim tv 

im” 1 Si 'sedjj “'fiS 'kelks an 'bi nz ”|| 'Sis waz ta Sa 
'go I bihaind Sa 'katJntaH gn bi'fo Si 'got haa 'o da’l 
'tSa Iz waz 'past haj a'gen * an 'gelv ha 'net 'bxq 
'sAtS a 'bAmpI Sat 'eigz 'dsipgld in it'l and wen al 

'so ha 'leltall 'sAmeig 'stikir had 'jah 'o I 'oO\aj it^ 

az 'So* a 'botj had 'baoOkanj| al waz 'sdjit bat al 

kad av 'toOld ha 'not tu ik'salt 'tSo l 2 [| hiz 'nA0ig“ 
if 'not tempaaa'mentlll hi 'got iz 'fu d 'o 1 'pikt 'aOt 
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uftsi 3 'Mill on 'loOnd 3 'telbl Ul 33" on 'ben 'ol 

'weut fa-l 3 8V Svo to" 'iic%3 $3l ^ ^1 

'em\\9n 'notz 'sMtS 3 ^ ^ \ 

'glasiz)li 311 A\en at 'got 'bosk tu atJa telbl" tSd iz 
'woznt '^eSH and az ul 'lukt ^'Ja^^nd•l ul 'so ira a 

a'nASal 'i tii] •auU iz 'tral Maz 'ja!t bal 'nji 11 

bi'fa i oI had 'talin ta 'ji tS im an 'tel im i waz at 

t>a 'lorj 'telb]H 'ap 'kcim a 'teTair 'litj 'wuinan bn 

'sta tid ta 'sit 'daCn]l 'ben \\.en 'fao 'tSa Iz^' Si 

'djAmpt 'ap a gen an 'lukt a'jattnd}! 'Sen Si 
MaOn at ba 'taelij 

“'wel av 'a I bt im'pa Unant '6igz"^l Si 'ka Id 'aiJtl 

'soO '\a<jd tSat 'eviiwan 'ha d|l “inal 'gud 

'ju ai in 'ni d av a 'ini 1 ull 'gUedlir 'giv ju "li 

“a 'ju a'djesig 'nu ?”l' 'u^kt 'tSo lz*l m 'mdI al 'njn 

hi 'Oa t waz a ma'd^estlk 'msena'’ bat i waz 'j tip 
'Ion DU 5a 'knb'l an ju 'kant bi 'veair ina'd 5 estik 

Avail JU a 'du ig '5setl| ‘bl'ka z if ]U 'a 1> jud 'beta 

'tak ta 's-vinnan 'eUji 'bis iz 'mat 'dinal) 'at "si 
'lektid it and at 'petd fai it'l and if it 'kAinz ta 

'giviq 'fu d a wet" ju d 'beta 'tial '&i\im\an 'els az at 
'i>edl| at 'hied 'tu 'ha d a 'talm ta 'foind '<Sis ta 

'let a 'kjAm av it 'gofi"|l hi 'tuk ta 'na ig a'i\et on 

ba 'ka n 'kob a'gen]] 5a 'wumaU 'si md 'ppi tSlls an 
Sen Si bvcnl a'wet an 'got 'sAnnvan 'ka Id a 'tSeka*] 
'at 'a b\az 'fta t it waz a 'gelm'l bat it 'ti mz it 'kien 
In a 'nutnau hu 'aidz 'ap 'fu dS| an '5ia 'tSes 'wtfman 

'sed 'bTt 'wozijt 'tSalzrz 'Uct a'ta l[l "'ju 'didnt 'hmv 

'tniT kAstaJ 'pul'i '&3 " 1 Ji 'feed 11 

^ ‘ ncl al Sad 'Oigk 'not”'* '•^ed 'tSalz| hi naz 

'pjitiT '«cl 'Oju 3a ka n but '3is 'tutin|| “a! 'nevaj 
'it it> 'vvut Si^d at 'bat ’)] 

'nd 'u! It it”li inta'iApUd 5a 'htl 'MTjnian» 'pa&nsig 
duCn Du^ mill “an it 'iz on 'mat 'Uel" an 

jn kan get im a'm\3a 'jult a'licll 'telkig 'piplz 'tidz 
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and tir) 5e3 'lui l 2 ”[| bal '?Sis 'taira 'al haed a 

'tjuns ta 'tel 'tja Iz hi d 'meld a mis'telk*j 
“'oO 'jes* mis'telkll 'Saets a 'nats 'wel ta 'put it|i 
'bi titj ju3 'mi Izll 'qI 'ka 1 it”ll 'sna trd ba 'lit| 'wumanjj 

bat ul 'kant 'sef al 'blelm ha 'irL'itSU bjed it 'o 1 
'fikst '\pf! an 'hta tid in a'gen at aOaj 'oOn 'telbl'l 

bat 'tja Iz waz 'fjuSjias" an 'fju3iias wi3 'mi f] 

“'uot kan ju ik'spekt if jn 'k.\m ta 's.\tS a 'plels*^”!* 
hi 'asktll “'not} 'sihtemU 'not} 'pjalvisirH 'evjibndiT 
'i tig a'aat}nd on Sa 'fa st 'telbj Sel 'hiepan ta 'kAin 
'tu )} Its 'not} 'sa t av a 'ivel]| al 'nju ggt 'emOiij 

'ka Id a kicfi'tiSjia 'wudnt bi 'eiUr 'gud|I bat 'ju 
'a hvaz 'wont ta 'tiul 's.\mOig 'nju () 'i\el ' al 'hot}p 
JU a 'Naetlbfafd \vi3 '5is rk'bpeJimant^' an ju 'woOnt 
'wont ta 'du it a'gen”|i a! 'didritfi at ^\az Juaa av 

'baetjl 

— 'ma gajit 'ban nigjj 
ad'\ ols ta lel'a tiz 

pa'lot}ni3s — 'jet 'hia'' lei's tiz[I a'ba d'l a'ba dll fa 'Selmfl 

(5a 'wind 'sits in Sa 'SoDldai av jua 'selll| 

an JU a 'steld 'fa || 

'6e 3I mal 'blesiij 'wiO SiH 

an '5i z 'fju 'pai septs in (5al 'memajir'’ 

'luk <5at} 'kiEJiktajl 
'giv 5al 'Oats 'not} 't\g|| 

iiaj 'enir 'Anpja'pa Sand 'Oa t hiz 'sektlj ' 

bi 'Sat} fa'miljali bat bai 'not} 'mi nz 'vAlga|I 

Sa 'fjendz Sat} 'hoist an Seaj a'dopSan 'tjaldH 

'gaaepl Sam ta Sol 'sot}b' wi6 'hu ps av 'sti Iff 

bat 'du 'not 'dd Sof 'pa m n/S en.t3'tetam3ntll 

av 'i t5 'nju 'haitSt 'An'fledsd 'komiidjl 

bi 'weSj av 'entJans tu a 'kwDral|| bat 'bi iij 'mil 

'be3j it Sat Si a pot}zd niel bi'weSj av 'Si jj 

'giv 'evjir 'mien Sain 'la'I bat 'fju Sal'vals{l 
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'telk TtS 'ms2Qz 'seuSa^l bat ai'za.v Sal 'dsAcI^Dwntl} 

'kovtliT 5al 'hjebit sz Sal 'pa & kan 'ball| 

l)at 'not/ ik'spjcat in 'ftcnsiril 'not 'qa dir]! 

Id Si a'paeaal 'alt paa'klelmz 'mainil 

an Sel m 'faans'l av Sa 'best 'aajqk an 'stelSan • 

a 'moCit si'lekt an 'dsenajas" f m 'Sait[) 

'ni Saj a 'bojoa naj a 'lenda 'bi ]| 

fa 'loCn 'oft 'lu ziz 'botJfl it'self an 'fien.d|j 

an 'bojoiq 'd.\lz Si 'ed5 av 'lL\zbandilT|) 

'3is a'bA\ 'a b* tu Sain 'ofin 'self bi 'kiu jj 
and It raa'5t 'folo * az Sa 'nalt tSa 'del" 

SaC kaenst 'not 'Sen bi 'fa Is tu 'enir 'ina*nil 
fe5'^\el[i mat 'blesiq '<?i zan 'Sxs m 'Si l[ 

— 'Selk'jpiS 
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CHAPTER 11 


Oral Interpretation 


The nature of ora] interpretation. When a speaker make 
a public address, or participates m a group discussion, or con 
■versei., lie usually expres^s his on a ideas He can tell from 
audience reaction whether or not he is achieving the result he 
desires The problem of the oral interpreter is different from 
that of the speaker, for he is not using his own ideas, but seek 
ing to interpret the thoughts of another To accomplish this 
end, he must ha\ e an intelligent understanding of the meaning 
of what he is interpreting, an emotional appreciation of the 
mood he is recreating, a voice sufficientlj flexible m range 
and timbre for the material under consideration, and a con 
trolled relaxation of his bodj that will put him, and conse- 
quently his audience, at ease 

The teacher as interpreter One of the most important 
roles of the classroom teacher is that of interpreter This 
task has manj ramifications, including the reading of a lyric 
poem, the telling or reading of a story, the clanfjang of an 
obscure passage m science, the enlivening of a difficult phase 
of history, and the stimulating of interest through oral reading 
of vivid passages in poetry and pro&e 

The matenal to be read in the classroom in the course of 
an ordinary day may range from a purely factual list of direc 
tions to the interpretation of the finest literature m the Ian 
guage For the former, intelligent reading, ^ell voiced, is 
sufficient, for the latter, the teacher must keep m mind the 
223 
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efcsoatial fact that, when he interprets orally, he is shanng with 
his class not oulj the intellectual content of the selection, 
but also the emotion of the author he is interpreting He 
must, therefore, strive for an artistic interpretation rather 
than for a merelj factual one 

George barap^on in an essaj entitled “A Hoy and His 
Books”* states the goal of the teacher most forcibly 


Communication or transmission, then, is the natural corollary of 
artistic creation Beauty in art is acliie\ed when a rich experience 
13 successfullj transmitted The moments m poetry or m prose that 
take you hy the heart, the moments m which jou are rapt or trans- 
ported these are tlie moments in which an emotional experience is 
fully communicated They are the sacramental moments of life 
It should by tlus time be clear that m de«cnbmg the work of the 
artist in receixnng and transmitting an emotional experience I have 
also been descnlnng the work of the teacher What are we to do 
when we arc confronted by a work of art’ Obviously we must re- 
ceive frnm T experience it We must re- 

wi . 1°'™ profound conviction of truth made one with 

not receive what the poet transmits, his work 
ence called bhellev*^ respond to the emotional expen- 

to us and wp m-f t t ^ tliat poem means nothing 

^^ the denvaS **bout Harnet! 

^cry analyze 

shall be as far from the IZL S remotest of sources, and we 

read a poem, we have not really read it Poets ^vhen we 

and have no cxpenence to tranLit Whp^'.k^'^ received nothing, 
a class to teach hterature hp^^K the teacher stands before 

an emoLonal exp^Sce, Lnd “"“‘-ha ha» recaved 

which are the expeneiue by wa>s 

ctived (he experience he If he has not re- 
end of the story ' ^ and that is the 


Oral versus sdent readimr 
the general trend lias been to ^ 

silent reading throuch the p 1 ^ feading and mcrea 
countn. .U a Sfor h,! «' >' 

a^n n ™ reading, the 
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silent and oral reading The position of tho^e m favor of silent 
reading is that since oral reading is not a major life pursuit of 
most adults, stress should be placed on the acquisition of skill 
m silent reading 

Obviousl} for general efficiency, skill m rapid silent reading 
IS an absolute necessity m modern life It is equally true, 
however, that manj t>pes of hterature are better appreciated 
when thej are harmoniously voiced Instead of conflict be- 
tween silent and oral reading, there should be a greatei effort 
to clarify the aims of each and to ascertain wherein oral reading 
supplements silent reading 

The results of tins enthusiasm for silent reading have been 
*^0 far-reaching that many students of high-school and college 
age read aloud inaccurately^ haltingly, monotonously, and 
obviously without any comprehension of the written word 
Such mde«:pread inadequacy may be due to a variety of factors, 
■'Uch as lack of comprehension, v isual difficulties, self conscious- 
ness, or lack of e\penence m oral reading \Vhatever its 
Source, the teacher who would correct it and help students to 
respond to the beauty of well voiced Enghsh must himself be 
able to interpret the printed page orally so well that he will 
inspire not only a love of the language but also a desire on their 
part to read aloud with distinction 

Selection of matenak While this book is mtended pri 
manly for teachers and prospective teachers, the theory upon 
which this chapter is based may be used with high-school or 
elementary groups Suitable adaptations and substitutions 
will, of course, hav e to be made depending on specific groups 
The most important problem m connection with the selec- 
tion of material is that it lend itself to oral reading Not all 
writing does Some is too yoamai’isfxc m styiV, that ts, sen 
tences are too short and staccato m nature, some is too statis 
tical some is too abstract for the listener to follow readily, 
some contains long involved sentences that are not easily 
understood The task of the reader is to select material that 
he can communicate to his audience His selection should 
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have some literary value, ‘'hould be umverfsal in appeal, and 
sufficiently individualized in ^yle <^0 that the listeners will be 
aware of the stature of the author 
The reader mu‘»t further choo'e a ‘flection that he bna the 
abiUtj to interpret as well is that which he hiniself enjoys 
If he selects an excerpt that he neither understands nor enjovs, 
he can scarcely hope to enh^hten or entertain his audience 
It the emotions portraved require a greater voice range tlian 
he reader can produce, he will not be able to communicate 
the author s ideas accuratelj or effectively 
Matenal for oral interpretation should be suitable for the 
too say for a solemn occasion or 

will Inv or too ‘^hort, the reader 

wm^have difficulty m estabh.lung or maintaining the proper 

tucf.fn n f ‘^^onld know 
to read 1 °"' cannot decide 

uiile<5s he knows th^ ^ prose, light or sirious matenal, 

nine s he knows their mterests and tastes 

Sources of matenal for oral readimr i . t 

nay of matenal available may st^fv .1 "" ' 

readers There is «;n * 3 stuiUfy come mexpenenced 

know where to look The two stock ! 

of English and m ‘ ^ books 

If llie reader is widely read''he^wTll7'^ 

from his own hhrarv nr ’ n doubtless have matenal 

lections of his favonte auth^re "in'tn” 
fact to remember is that the mo i important 

he finds stimulating If he select ma.tenal which 

‘o'c^^hgatc many Sources ^"«^‘^^‘^ntly interested, he wnU 

^houldhe ^‘Pproached entity Popular magazines. 
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task of the oral reader is not a simple one From the minute 
he decides to share an expenence ^ath an audience, the reader 
has a moral responsibibtj to make that experience a worth 
while one The source of his matenal may be one indication 
of how seriously he accepts this responsibility 
Preparation of material The best preparation for oral 
reading is preliminary silent reading If the selection to be 
read is an excerpt fiom a longer selection, the first silent read 
mg should, if possible, include the whole selection The iin 
portance of knowing what precedes and what follows the action 
of the specific incident cannot be overestimated m any tj*pe 
of material 

E\erj unfamiliar word and allusion should be mxestigated 
Vague or half formed impressions of defimtions do not make 
for clear or intelligent interpretation 

Dictionary defimtions denote the meanings of words Tlie 
oral reader must go bejond the denotation to the connotation 
in his particular selection He must be aware of the i elation 
of parts of his selection to the whole He must know the im 
portance of transitional words and passages Are they u ed 
merely to get the reader from one point to another wnth ease ’ 
Or are they words or passages that heighten the meamng and 
add suspense as tliej do frequently m fiashback scenes for 
example'^' Or do they represent moments of relaxation for the 
reader to give him time to recover from an especially emotional 
or taxing moment? 

Wlule it IS not necessary usually to know a great deal about 
the author of a selection or to read everything he has written 
in order to interpret one selection, it is frequently helpful to 
know something of the author s hfe and especially of the tunes 
in which he lived The reader may use as much infbrniation 
as he wishes to provide background for his audience 

After he is thoroughly fanuliar with the selection and has 
checked on vocabulary, allusions, and pronunciation, the reader 
should try to answer questions such as the following 
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1 What IS the thought the author l** triing to convey m the 

\?hole selection’ (This question is especially pertinent tor 
the reading o£ essays and other evpositorj matenal ) ^ 

2 What IS the mam plot of the narrative, drama or poem 

a When and where does the action of the story take place’ 
b Who tells the story and to whom’ 
e How does the action proceed to the chmax uf the storj / 
d How IS the mam character built up’ 
e How ate subordinate characters used? 
i How is dialogue emplo>ed^ To dehneate character* 
To add to suspense’ To further the plot? 
g How does the author draw the story to a conclusion? 
h What use does he make of sub plots, if any ' 

3 ^Vhat vs the relation of the particular excerpt to be inter 
preted to the wbole *=;eleetion? To what extent ‘should the 
audience be informed of this relationship? 

4 What emotion is the author trying to convey I 

5 What IS the purpose of the author’ Is he tryung to inform, 
entertain, comert reader® to his theiais, as in the problem 
play’ 

6 What devices does the author use to achieve bis effect®' 

Analysis of matenal There are two types of preinmnarv 
analysis necessary, one with a view to impressions and the 
other with a view to expression When the reader has an 
snered to his own satisfaction the questions listed above, and 
any others, he may think relevant he should be able to para 
phraMi the ^election adequately la his own words He should 
al&o be ready to analyze the matenal from a point of view of 
phrasing and stressing and he should be aware of the devices 
the author has used to acluevahiaefJieftAa. 

Phrasing Just as m munc, the phnno rather than Ihi note 
IS the medium of expression, the phrase rather than the word 
j3 the unit of thought in speech Sometimes a word w used 
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alone, but a whole sentence is understood When a person 
asks, ''Are you going'^'' and the answer is, “Yes,” the implica- 
tion IS “Yes, 1 am going ” For practical purposes, the phrase, 
a group of words that belongs together, is the basis of e\pres 
Sion m any language A simple rule in phrasing is to keep 
together words that belong together For example, do not 
separate a subject and predicate, or a predicate and object, 
unless there is parenthetical material in between that needs to 
be set off from the rest of the sentence 
Types of pauses. The first reason for tlie pause is to enable 
the reader to obtain sufficient air to continue reading One 
pauses also to reinforce and in some cases to capture the con 
cept which he is about to present to his listeners In the 
moment of silence he arrives at the essence of what he wants 
to project. Unless his own pictures are vivid, he can hardly 
expect to move an audience 

There are many other reasons for pausing, but they are con- 
cerned with the audience primarily There is the pause used 
before and after parenthetical material to set the material m 
parenthesis apart from the text V parenthesis may consist of 
a single unimportant word, or it may add color to the meaning 
or supply the right cadence for a line in poetry Note the use 
of parenthetical material m the following examples ^ 

(a) 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes 
Youth on the prow, 1 and Pleasure at the Helm,'! 

Regardless of the si\eeping Whirlwind s sway H 

That,i hushed in gnm repose, ' expects his evening prey 

— Thomxs Grai 

* Inexpericneetl oral readers may find a visual clue helpful iii determining where 
to pau«e and whether to use a short or long pause The method that appears 
above consists of using a short double bar ( J ) for a short pause and a long double 
( H ) as in music to indicate a Jong pause This suggestion ts not meant to be 
arbitrary Any method that helps the reader un Jerstand sentence relationship'’ 
and the value of the pause will be useful 
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he that reads booU of science,” thouf?h without any desire 
fixed oil improvement, it will grow more Johnson 


(c) 

Fame,” impatient of extremes,” decajs 
Not more by env y” than excess of praise 


— Popi> 


There is the pause that gives the listener aa opportumt> to 
think This nught be called a meditative pause and is shown 
m examples such as the following 


(a) 

Not to go back,'l IS somewhat to advance,” 

\nd men must walk.'t at least,” before thej dance H 

— Pope 


(b) 

Wliatever Uiat may be which feels ” wluch has knowledge,” which 
wills” which has the power of growth,” it is celestial and divme,'' 
and for that reason" it mu'=t of necessity” be eternal [( 


llcmember that you are an. actor m a play,” the character of 
which 1 i<i detenmnetl by the Playwngbt ” if He wishes the play to 
be short,” it is short ” if long ” it ts long !1 if He wishes you to play 
the part of a beggar,! remember to act even this role adroitly 1 
For thes IS jour busmess ” to plaj admirably the role assigned to 
3 ou but the selection of that role is ^Vnother’s |1 

— Epictetcs(‘^) 

A pause that ^parates one thought from another is a logical 
pauMi Examples follow 


(a) 

The ,,rcatne3.s of iieople is no more affected by the number of 
Its inhahilaiits I than the greatness of an mdivnduat is measured by 
his htighl I U hoever presents a great example” is great \\ 

— Victor Iltco 
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(i) 

Leaving the old,l> both worlds at once they vienli 
That stand upon the threshold of the new |I 

—Edmund \V\LLi,R 

W 

In the hush of the evening that hung o\er the world ' the first 
breath of the nsing night-breeze stirred amongst the tattling leaves!! 
like the murmur of women whispenng their secrets I| 

— Haldwe MacFall 

Individual readers may wish to classify pauses under head 
mgs other than those used above No matter what ternunol 
ogv IS used, the important factor about pauses is that, wi'^elj 
used, they increase the intelligibility of oral reading and add 
considerably to its dramatic impact Since thej give the 
reader an opportunity to breathe, he should select pauses, or 
breathing intervals, that are most convenient from a physical 
point of view and most effective for the conveyance of thought 
and emotion 

The inexperienced reader may have difficulty m coordinating 
his breathing with his phrasing One inviolable rule is Never 
take a breath m the middle of a phrase Inhaling m the 
middle of a breath group disrupts the thought and mood for 
the audience as well as the reader Divide the material into 
shorter breath groups, but complete each phrase 

The exact length of the pause must be determined bv the 
material itself The mterpretei must understand the author s 
process in writing raatenal m the precise way he has written 
It The pause should be considered as a device to heighten or 
dramatize the author’s meamng It should nev er be lifeless or 
dull, but always give the impression that something more is 
coming, right up to the final phrase 

To some extent the length of pauses is deternuned by the 
size of the loom and the amount of outside noise likely to 
interfere A large room requires more and longer pauses so 
that the total effect of the reading will not be blurred for lis 
teners at a distance from the speaker In oiaer to avoid 
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monotoii } , there <^hould be \ anation in the length of pauses 
With practice, the oral interpreter will gam ability to deter 
mine the proper timing of the pause 

The following ^^eIectlon is marked for stress and pauses 
^ote the parts of speech that are most frequentlj underlined 
In prepanng matenal for jour ov\ti purposes, jou maj prefer 
to use a ^\avj hue to show ‘Strong stress and a straight line for 
•^on arj stiesa You maj find that tnple 'Spacing is more 
efficient than double spacing of matenal E\penment with 
^veral i«ethoiL if jou ^Msh Eventuallj, .elect the one jou 
find most helpful and be consistent m its u^e 

-^ndrocles and the Lion 

tr^ ^ S5!aSd Androcles " «ho «as cruelly 

Ti. « i 7 - he came upon a 

^nlticed tW 1^ andli^T^en 

was nmam^ and whimpering piteous ly jj 

M his paw,!, which 

amn^ di.comforTT QujcUVlndr 

and boun^ the woumkd^.-^T^" 
the ^ licked the Wlh^i^i „ 7^ grati^ll 

him to hw ca^ forVZhHit^ Pv/ % — 

had healed I he would after his yypund 

fn^ mcat for 1,ls ma^rTTT^hnm.t r^‘ 

'-«! 12: 

n^ed m the circus | ThrsjavTTTr to the city to be 

after the animal liad i>eeni:;Ht to the hon, I 

to nmk^ him more ferociourf days 

the Hena I to view 

oianaolhea_p^,^^^^^ 
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the l]on wis let loo->c ,ll and ni-^ihcd boundi ng and roaring to- 
nard Jus \ietun |( But ab soon as he c aino near Androcles ^ 
he rcco^inizcd his friend ij lo the surpr ise of the audience, i 
the l ion seemed to f uv n upon the sla\ c N uhomthej had expected 
to ^ ^1 to shreds b} the sa\a?;o l^t f/ PJea^ed bi this 
u nusual «ipcctaclc i the Lmperor suininono d ^.ndrocles to him, i 
and the bla\c told the hole stor^ [| Thereup on the slave was 
panloncd and freed and the lion i^ct loose to return to his 
natu o forest {} 

Gratitude is a quality, not limited to man |j 

Emphasis. In order to comniiiuicatc the author’s thought 
olTcctuclj, the reader must di-^cover the manner m wluch the 
author empha''izcs and subordinates thoughts Sometimes he 
repeats an idea in the siine or other wortL^, as m the examples 
that follow 


(a) 

But he heard high up iii the air 
A piper piping ai\ay, 

^Vnd ne\er ttos piping so sad 
And neier nas piping so gay 

— William Butler Yeats 

(b) 

To win the secret of words, to make a phra^ tJiat would murmur 
of summer and the bee, to summon the wind into a sentence, to 
conjure the odor of the night into tlie surge luid fall and harmony 
of a line this was the tale of the long evemiigg, of the candle flame 
white upon the paper and the eager pen 

— Arthur Machen 


(c) 

Three things filled this day for me 
Three common things filled this day 

“—Joseph Auslander 


A change in the normal word order is another wav of provide 
mg emphasis An effective use of this type of emphasis may 
be found m 
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(a) 

^Vhea the bwallo^s homeward fly, 

When the ro»cs scattered lie, 

When from neither lull nor dale. 

Chants the sihery nightingale 

— Tran« from German of IC HhRRLOb&oitN 


(fc) 

Of old, thej wore 

Sluning armor, and banners of broad gold the^ bore 

— John Golld Eletcuer 

(<•) 

\\ith mngs held dose and slim neck bent 
vlong dark water scarcely stirred, 

Floats, sinmmeniig and indolent. 

The alabaster bird 


— LEO^ORA SpEIER 

Olfr!r‘ “'<^>1 '"Job lo sho« 

Characto maj be contracted becaa.e of Utflercncca or com- 

traTt Domtl^ of "jnilanttes. places mat be described m con- 
likencLi. Thp ““f'ltciicss or compared because of their 
are used o'«ng c\aniples show how the<=e tle\ ices 


the ho^nd 'toBaj' iTO'mMi"^” h H '""o” “f 

paueng to aalrh fhe' ZZ riio, W?,,'"*'! 

rof>slcr, streamed acro-as the edee of ^ 

man m a white blouse wi w 

old faJiioned half wooden scktlip^ do\er with an 

burnt the stooU (are thei siooU^/i“' 

burned tobacco -mall heaps of half- 

^'tVTIlERINE ^^1^SFIELD 

Surgeons must lie leo careful 
hen thej take the knifei 

Stirs the culpnt,-Life» 


EiiiLa Dicmnsov 
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(c) 

Since the urge to discover a scientific fact or to perfect a scientific 
theory is precisely the same as the urge to write a poem and since 
the pleasure to be dented from understanding someone ekes theory 
16 precisely the same as the pleasure to be denved from reading some 
one else s poem it is wrong to distinguish so \itally between science 
on the one hand and art on the other both are children of the im 
agination, both of them wa>s of discovering and enjojing beaut> 
both a search for the poetry lurking round the corner throughout 
the unit erse 

— John Lvngdon Davies 

Figurative language The writer, especially the poet, makes 
use of figurativ e language in an effort to evoke enriched pic 
tures 111 the mind of his reader Such pictures or mental 
lepresentations, or images, appeal to the senses of sight, smell, 
taste, touch, or sound appeal to the senses may be varied 
m that a word evoking the sense of sight may call up impres 
sions of color, size, shape, or movement There is, in addition 
to the five senses usually indicated, a si\tli •^ense having to do 
with the kinesthetic or muscular i espouse to imagery , that is, 
a feeling of muscular tension or Relaxation evoked by words 
Readers who feel phy«;ical exhaustion while reading books on 
mountain climbing aie re^jpondmg kmesthetically to the au 
tlior's expeneiices 

Imagery, the xc'^ult of vividness in writing, makes use of 
figures of speech A figure of speech is a departure from mat- 
ter of-faet or literal expression The use of figures of speech 
depends on the nature of the material and on the experience 
and background of the author A short journahstic paragraph 
describing an accident or a scientific treatise will doubtless 
make limited use of figures of speech Creative wntmg, on 
the other hand, uses figures of speech freely and dramatically 
The greatest use of imageiy is, of course, found in poetry, 
since this literary form represents the moat cry stalhzed attack 
on the senses 

Just as the writer must have a broad cultural background m 
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order to u«e imagerj effectivel}, the reader must have an 
equal 1} broad background in order to recognize the imager} 
and to gi\e it the proper stress m relation to the whole selec 
tion The word acts as a stimulus to the interpreters 036, 
this -stimulus has to be translated into a stimulus to the hs- 
tencr s ear The interpreter must re-create the image so that 
the audience will whatever the author wi'-hcs them to «ee 
and feel as a consequence whatever he wishes them to feel 
Obviously, the richer the material m imagerv, the more com- 
plex the task for the reader— and the more rewarding the 
knowledge that he has succeeded m maUng a disparate audi 
ence select enough common factors to achieve the effect m 
trmsic m the material he has re created 

most common figures of speech follow 
m ml a companson between two items unlike 

worTVk Jnf ' The 

used to show the companson !Note 

- o' 


(a) 


Ihe moon like a round device 
On a shadow-y shield of \iar 
Han^ u hite m a heaven of ice 
ith a solitary star 


(. 1 ) 


That minister of mimstera 
lomgination gathers up 

rhe undiscovered Universe 

Like jevieU in a jasper cup 


Madison Cawtiin 


(c) 


—John Daviusos 


and over all the ground 
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Grey fabrics mjllion-diamonded \\ith dew 
/\jid flashing with unnumbered fires 

—Robin Flower 

Whereas a siiiule expresses a comparison, a metaphor implies 
one In the follownng examples there is no comparative clue 
such as “like" or “as," but the items compared are subtly 
fused. 


(a) 

Late lies the ^v^Iltry sun a bed, 

A frosty, fiery sleepy-head, 

Blinks but an hour or two, and then 
A blood-red orange, sets again 

—Robert Louis Stuvenbov 

(b) 

Ills heart, to me, was a place of palaces 
and pinnacles and shining tow ers 

—ClLXRLOTTE jMeW 


(c) 

The moon Bi\am up through the films of misty clouds, and hung, 
a golden glorious lantern, m mid air, and, set in the dusky hedge, 
the httle green fires of the gloww\ orms appeared 

—Arthur IMxche’^ 


Metonymy differs from the simile and metaphor m that it 
makes use of one word for another which it suggests It is an 
important figure of speech for the oral reader to recognize 
because it enriches associations Examples of metonymy are 
italicized m the following 


(а) 

Our uncle, innocent of bools, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brook 

( б ) 

Who,— who makes this miraic dm 
In this mmiio meadow mn, 

Sings m such a drowsy note, 

Wears a golden belted coat, 

Loiters m the dainty room 


— WlIITTlI'R 
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Of this la\ern of perfume, 

Dares to Unger at the cup 

liU the >eUo^^ sun is up? ^ . 

— Fa.^NK Dcmpster Shehmas 

Cc) 

I heaid a uood thrush m the dusk 
Tuirl three notes and make a star 

— bvRA TE-^SDALSI 

Synecdoche is a figure of speech uhich uses a part for the 
\\hole or a uholc for the part In the following examples, 
s> necdoche is italicized 

(a) 

Error lues 

Ere reason can bo bom Reason, the pow er 
To guess at right and wrong, the Itimfhng lamp 
Of wandenng hfe, that wanks and wakes b> turns. 

Fooling the follower, betwxxt shade and shining 

— Willi ui Congkeve 

(h) 

,\h God, for a man inth heart, head, hand, 

Like some of the simple groat ones gone 
For ever and ever by 

— Tennyso'. 

(c) 

He hurncdlj scribbles on. the sand 
His transient tragic destiny 

— John Gould Flctcueb 

JlyperloU is a figure of speech that makes use of obvious 
exaggeration Examples follow 

(a) 

And we canxe Ui die t&k of tnivU, aU twviwd from Vhe chffs and the 
capes, 

Purple or amber, tianglwl a hundred fathom of grapea 

And the wArm melon Jay hkc a hlllc sun on the tawny sand, 

And the l,g mn up from the beach and noted over the land, 

And the momitaiu arose hke a jewcll d throne thro’ the fragrant air, 
Glowing witli all color d plums and with golden maasca of pear, 
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And the crimson and scarlet of liemes fliafc flamed upon bine and vine, 
But in every berry and fruit was the poisonous pleasure of wine 

— Tennysov 


(6) 

The day’s grown old, the fainting sun 
Has but a little waj to run, 

Vnd jet his steeds, with all his skill, 
Scarce lug the chariot down the hill 


— Chahles CoTTO*r 

Cc) 

He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced, 
i\s some vast n\er of unfailing source. 

Rapid, e\haustless, deep, his numbers flowed 
And opened new fountains in the human heart 

— Robert Pollok 


Personification is a figure of speech which invests inanimate 
objects with human qualities or powers Since it is easier to 
visualize a person than an abstraction, personification is a great 
aid to the oral reader Note the imagery evoked by the 
following e\amples 

(a) 

See how Aurora throws her fair. 

Fresh quilted colors through the air 

— Robert Herrick 

The wind chatters on the sea wall 
And wrangles with the rocks 

— Joseph Auslandkr 


(c) 

The East bow’d low before the blast, 

In patient, deep disdain 

She let the legions thunder past, 

— JIVTTIILW Ark OLD 


Closely connected with personification is apostrophe, a fig- 
ure of speech m which direct address is made, frequently to 
an abstraction, or to an inanimate objech These two figures 
of speech are combined m the following 
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Welcome, 0 March I wliose kindly days and dry 
Make Apnl ready for the throstle's 6>ong, 

Thou first redresser of the winter’s r\rong' 

— WiLniAM AIOBHIb 


(h) 

Dear, human hooWi, 

With kindly voices, uiniiing looks' 

Enchant me ivith your spells of art, 
iknd draw me homeward to your heart 

—Lionel Johnson 

(c) 

0 ^vlld West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being. 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are dnv en, hke ghosts from an enchanter fleeing 

— Penev BybSHE Shelley 


Affusions Throughout literature therO are many examples 
of allusions the meamng of vvhich ma> escape the modern 
reader References to classical literatuie, to the Bible^ to 
thology arc common allusions that presuppose some knoVi l- 
edge of these branches of literature To the best of his ability 
the oral reader ‘should investigate allusions that might other- 
wise obscure Tncanmg for Viiin and bis audience 

If one is not familiar with the story of the nme-headed 
serpent slam by Hercules the following quotation will have 
little meaning 


(a) 

A reply to a newspaper attack rca'^mhles very much the attempt 
of Hercules to crop the Hydra, without the sbglitest chance of his 
ullimalc sntcciMi 

— T.iiU)DORE Hook. 

Some knowledge of the legendary love story of Troilus and 
CrcSvSida would clarify a quotation such as the foUovvnng 

(f-) 

Ttoflvis liad rather Troy v\ere borne to Greece 
Than Crcsid borne from Troy. 


— SlIAKESPB-VRE 
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An appreciation of the place of Agamemnon and his follow- 
ers in the Trojan War would vitalize the following quotation 

(c) 

Writing endures the years, it is through wnting that you know 
Agamemnon, and all those who fought mth or against him 

— 0\ID 

Use of sounds to convey meaning. In addition to appeals 
to the various senses, to connotative values of words, and to 
the use of allusions, the wnter, particularly the poet, selects 
and arranges words m such a way as to contribute to the total 
effect for which he is striving The most obvious example of 
the similarity between the sound of a word and its meamiig 
occurs in onomatopoeia, a device in which sounds suggest 
meanings Whippoorwill and cuckoo are two common ex- 
amples of onomatopoeia The meaning has widened semanti- 
cally somewhat and modern usage is likely to label a word 
that suggests the sound of an activity as well as words that 
exemplify it 

(“) 

’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock, 

Tu-whit’ — ^Tu-whoo > 

And hark, again’ the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew 

— COLEIUDCB 

ib) 

And lo, and forsooth! as the words ho was uttering, 

A rich puff of air set his candle a-guttering, 

And there rose in the kitchen a sizzling and sputtering, 

With a crackling of sparks and of flames a great fluttering, 

And — of which there could not be two opinions— 

A smoking hot savour of sage and onions 

— WALTER DE L.X MaRE 

(C) 

Now air is hushed, sa%o where the weak eyed bat 
AVith short slinll shriek flits by on leathern wing 

—William Collins 
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Albleralion con^sists of the repetition of the same sound or 
Mnular sounds in clo^e succession, u‘>uallj at the begiimmgs 
of words, hut sometimts within words The repetition of 
\owel sounds is known as a’ssonance, repetition of consonant 
sounds ts sometimes called consonance 


(«) 

Dim wind pillared the lulls, stiller than mist it seemed 

— ^Joseph Alslxndfr 

ib) 

Tlie bent and broken moon, 

Batter’d and black as from a thousand battles, 

Hangs silent on the purple walls of Heaven 

— JoiQUIN Miledh 

. (c) 

fbe double double, double beat 
Of the thundeniig drum 
Cncs hark! the foes come 


f “‘•'O'- »f 

W-lOO ™ '“f “d long consonant. (Page. 

foUowmg ’ ^ ) Jsote the use of long sound, m the 


(o) 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale 
iUd nigbtlj, to the listening earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth 


(i) 

Wild as the white waves 

Ruslung and roaring Heaving the wrack 


q («) 


Edna St Vincent Milea 
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They flew and mounted and dwindled and so were gone 
And the night drew dow n and stars came one by one 

— Robi\ Flower 

Establishing the mood In addition to understanding the 
intellectual approach of the author he is interpreting, the oral 
leader must stud> the dominant mood in his selection and must 
ascertain the methods the author used to project the mood 
Some selections, such as stones, descriptions of persons or 
places, character dehneation, or expository writing maj ap 
peal to our senses through an\ or all of the devices mentioned 
earlier in the chapter Moods may vary in them as the^ \ ary 
m life The oral reader must feel the mood he is trying to 
re create His own emotions mu^t be stirred before he can 
stir the emotions of others He must be able to differentiate 
between the tjpe of matenal m which mood is incidental and 
that m which it is dominant Some literature notably lyric 
poetry, expi esses the author’s personal relationship to the 
world about him He maj show this relationship through 
wnting of spiritual love secular Io\e, fear, contemplation of 
death, or of a vanetj of themes He may show a simple 
emotion or a complex one, but the task of the oral reader is 
to convey this emotion to the audience as sincerelj and eifec 
tiveli as he can 

What are the underl^nng moods of the poems on pages 269 
to 280" 

The tools of the oral reader Oial reading is one of the few 
arts m which the artist must rely entirely on his own internal 
resources No medium outside himself can aid him The 
artist makes use of paint or cla> or marble the instrumentahst 
uses a piano or violin or some other musical instrument The 
oral reaefer must depend on fiis ability to anderstaiid Ac? 
selection and on his voice and body to cominumcate it He 
must not only know what to stress and when to pause, he 
must be able to stress and pause accuratel^^ 

The oral reader must learn to use his voice effectively He 
must be aware of the importance of pitch m the conimumca- 
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tion of ideas E\ery voice has a dominant pitch, there is 
also enough range in each voice so that adaptations may be 
made depending upon the tjpe of matenal to be read A 
low pitch usuallj «ihows sadness meditation, or an impressive 
or sad occasion A lugh pitch generally shows fear, pamc, or 
hystena Gaietj demands a vaned pitch, sometimes utihzing 
the whole range of the speaker s voice 
In conversation it is po&sible to determine the mood of a 
^peaker even though we bear onlj hi* voice and not the words 
he IS speaking In like manner, pitch provides the clues to 
the moods in all readmg 

The glide of a voice from one pitch to another is known as 
in onation, another important factor m commumcation A 
discus<^ion of intonation and exercises wiU be found in the 
pDonetic section on pages 97-98 

EXERCISES FOR STRESSING AND PHRASING 

clclcrmine ^hat words should 
Conv mostoffect.»e 

lur o indicated it ^should be roiS 


TT W 

ti.cyTrrsLL':::oj;hy'raS:Jb“ 

onh one really liberal sludv— gputleman But there is 
y Dcrai study, ~that winch gives a man h.s liberty 

— StNECV 

|va* tbaf^ ^THrimrcd*^ u!ri ^ 

begin with the Mock Turtk reX^"^ Writhing of coume to 
I raiKhcs of Vnthmetic-Vmb tinn n . 

Dcnsion ^bition DibtracUon, Uglihcation and 

—Lewis Caiiroll 

he great names of antiquitv 
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who dnnk of tint flood of glorj’ as of a n\cr, and refresh our wnus 
in It for future flight 

—William Hazlitt 

id) 

True glory takes deep root and spreads its branches wide, but all 
pretences soon fall to the gioiind like fragile flowers, and nothing 
counterfeit ean be lasting 

- Cl( BIIO 


(0 

“Frank and explicit"— that is the right hue to take wheiuou wish 
to conceal jour own mind and to confuse the minds of others 

-Disk\eli 


(/) 

T.he true test of civilization is not the census, nor the size of cities 
nor the crops, — no, but the kind of man the country turns out 

— Emerson 


io) 

Wliat 13 chance but the rude stone which lereivcs its Ufe from the 
sculptor's hand? Prov idence gu es us chance — And man must mould 
it to his ow u designs 

“SCUILLER 


(A) 

Where we desire to be informed 'tis good to contest with men 
above ourselves, but to confirm and establish our opinions tis besi 
to argue wath judgments below our own, that the frequent spoils 
and victories over their reasons may settle in ourselves an esteem 
and confirmed opinion of our own 

— Sir Thomas Brownf 


(0 

There is no calamity which a great nation can invite which equals 
that which follows a supine submission to wrong and injustice and 
the consequent loss of national self respect and lionor beneath which 
ate shielded and defended a people s safety and gieatness 

— Grover Cllvfland 


0) 

Composition is, for the most part, an effort of slow diligence and 
steady perseverance, to which the mind is dragged by necessity or 
resolution 


— SAMUfL Johnson 
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exercises for study of figurative speech 

Head tUa lollowing^ naming the figiircs of speech m each selection 

(a) 

Wake’ for the Sun, who scatter d into flight 
The Stars before him from the Field of Kight, 

Dmca Ni^Jit along with them from Heav n, and stakes 
The Sultan s Turret with a Shaft of Light 

— OllAR ICiiA.nAii 


(b) 

The Rainbow comes and goes, 

\iwi lovdy IS the Rose , 

The Moon doth with delight 
Ivook round her when the hea’vens are bare, 

Waters on a starry luglit 
Vre Ijeautiful and fair, 

The sunshine is a glorious birth, 

But jet I know, where’er I go, 

Tlrat there hath, passed away a glory from the earth 

— WORDSWOHTU 


(c) 

Sec, on the silken fringes of his faint ejes, 
bike dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A- tear some Dream has loosened from his biam 

— Shellei 


(d) 

Here s lacquer laid thin, 

Jake a staHet skm 
On an ivorj fruit, 

Vnd a filigree frost 
Of frail notes lost 
hrom a fairy lute 

— Eeinob W^ue 

(«) 

Between two worlds, hfe liovcrs like a star 
Tw Lxt mglit and mom, upon the honzon’s \ erge 

— RynO'J 

^ Spring comes merry towards me here, but cams 
answering smile from me, whose life is twin’d 
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With the dead boughs that ’winter still must bind, 

And A\hom today the Spring no more concerns 

— D4.NTL, Gabriel Rossetti 

(ff) 

Rise, happy morn, rise, holy mom, 

Draw forth the cheerful day from mght, 

0 Father, touch the east, and liglit 
The light that shone when Hope was born 

—Tevm sov 


(A) 

The wnnkled sea beneath him crawls, 
He watches from his mountain wails, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls 


(0 


— ^Tennison 


Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest 


— Byron 


(J) 

Now they drift, like a wild bird s cry 
Downward from chill summits of the sky 

— John Gould Fletcher 


EXERCISES FOR ONOMATOPOEU AND ALLITERATION 
Select examples of onomatopoeia and alliteration from the fol 
lowing 


(a) 

Bright as embroidered Canton ciepe 


— Eu^OR WxLir 


( 6 ) 

I breathe the breath of Babylon, of Babylon of Babylon, 
The scent of silks in Babylon that floated to a iune 
— Vi\fLA. 


ic) 

From the barren wold 
The wand comes like a blade aslant 
Across a world grown very old 


—CiBELL 
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And the earth lay lonely under a hvid sky, 

—Robin Floweb 

(e) 

Alernly, merrily ^vhirled the wheels of the dizzying dances 
Under the orchard trees and dowm the path to the meadows 

— Longfellow 

(/) 

Twas such a Uttle, little boat 
That toddled down the bay* 

’Twas such a gallant, gallant sea 
That beckoned it away! 

— Emily Dickinson 

(g) 

There twists the bitter sweet, the white wistena 
Fastens its fingers m the strangling wall, 
iVnd the wide cranme« quicken with bright weeds 

— Edn\. St Vincent Millky 

wr 

Wea\e the warp and weave the woof 
The winding-shcet of Edward’s race 

— TiioiLis Gray 

(0 

kettle-drums. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton 

ii\e miles meandenng with a mazy motion 
hrough wo(^ and dale the sacred river ran 

MsStI ™ "..asurd^ ’ ^ai, 

^nd sank m tumult to a lifeless ocean 

— COLERIUGE 
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Till -PI I CU 


Jtrj tl** •V''*’ ’■ 

fii £.« t**- ♦ '»'■ ST »’->■* 


— Po'W^r^ TnoMts 


0) 

A* ^sr -n ('- Ti ) It tV-i^ jr{*^ r-a.* ! •sirt! 

\ d r» r i tl <> I zl I f C- s (i fl STTSt 
Ti^t I I e a. a i *- i 'J 

-t2 I t n't’ Jnia-l Z r/ jw a- 1 lo e 

— I’otjEET Sormcr 

0) 

iRa Hit I a cl ar 1 la'wn 

\rd btrxf n | to itf n*' z daicn 

Ir*! V-* v lU thf* p * I*"! ray, 

J watrLt- jt rs ih^ o^b t>f d.i% 

— F ptMM s Dcrwiv 


Choral T)caKin3 ^ t\Tx ol proup rc-a^lmp of p<y»fr\ tJjat 
Iia<- co*T^f >n o p oifurifncp m Vnplard and \ircm:a choral 
rcachnz Tie rrujn jt-etivc"* o'” eho-zil rearLii^ art to p%t 
opportunities lor enjoyment in the rcadmp of pot*n to tha*e 
'tui£nt‘- tvl o jre ml il iteel in itaelinp aloud indi^duilK, and 
to ennch pen tn through orclie«t ration ‘omilar to the orclifs’ra 
tion of mU- f* 

For pjrpo-^ choral reading it i® well to wori. woth 
proup-' rf fiftf^ or twentv Aoieo* within t-aeh prmip can 
lie rather cru h 1 cla nf ed as hiph iriddle, or low in p tcln 
One of th de-irr>el outcoirc? of tl e pioup interpretation how 
tier, t to enlarge an mdindual s ranze Ki that tbo-e who 
belong 'vilh the hjpb ^ o ced fpeahers ina% join the rredmm or 
low \ Diced proup when nccfc an 

OIaiou K jn proup rcadmp with raeh per»on reading aloutl 
the same poem, tare mu,«t be taken to maintain umfonn «j>et-clj 
and pau.*ts and to enunciate carcfullv «o that there wiU be 
no fdurnnp j^ound 

Hr \ irpinia Sand^rKm who h lieen a leader m promoting 
lie ^ Choir in the United State? wntes of it 
as folloTi « 


<^e imprrtaat Ihjis to rwaejntxr' is that imitation of tb» leade- 
tr of indii idaal tnesrhers of the group „ permitted, Thf? 
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aim IS not to select a "best” interpretation and model our group 
presentation after it, but to create a group interpretation which i* 
not based on any one individual’s idea nor even on the ideas of 
several individuals We do not want a model, or one uniform 
interpretation The group product may be slower of realization, 
but after all, the creative effort of the group is what counts, and 
not mere acceptance or revision of a suggested interpretation Inci- 
dentally, m an average group, there will be s“lf-conscious members 
to whom the idea of giving individual interpretations would be 
sufficient to cause wnthdrawal from the group Experience has 
shown that self-consciousness is lost when one can offer suggestions 
without being called on to demonstrate them by himself, and when 
one feels himself to be a working unit rather than an individual per- 
former It IS interesting to note the free expression of voice and 
body when a timid member of a group expresses himself m company 
with ten or twelve others They are his protection, and so he “Jets 
himself go ” 

An interesting aspect of the ^^e^se-Speaklng Choir is that it al- 
lows individual interpretation within the group, so far as tone color, 
inflection, and emphasis go Audiences alw ay s comment on the fact 

that, although they hear one general interpretation, they can also 
distinguish individual variations by concentrating attention upon a 
chosen member In a choir of twelve which maintained the same 
rate of speech and length of pau'^e, there were fiv e different interpreta 
tions of the line m the Tw enty third p£>alra, ‘ I w ill fear no ev il, for 
Thou art with me ” Some members of the choir felt that "wnth’ 
was the most important word to stress, others insisted that “Thou 
required most emphasis, and still others felt the two words were 
equally important One individual gave all four last words equal 
stress, speaking them w ith deep emotion, while another brought out 
the '"Thou” and "me” relationship Inflection and tone color v aried 
with each member, and ranged from tones of joy and exultation to 
deep, serious expressions of conviction and abiding faith All were 
agre^ that, with this type of poetic expression, the conversational 
tone was mappropnate and so used an elevated but sincere quahty 

It is obvious that m working in and for such a Choir there are 
certain dangers and difficulties which must be guarded against 
Imitation has already been mentioned The individual members 
must be careful lest they stram their voices in an attempt to secure 
variety and volume of tone too quickly Too confident members 
should not be allowed to rule the group, individuality must be 
maintained but subordinated Interpretation must not be allowed 
to become “sing song” nor mechanical Rhythm and melodv must 
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be 8ceoi«^ftr\ to the tUoucht oinl fccliiiR of tlie poem In Fpite of nil 
Hiese wirnmu*? the tinclertikuif* w \\orth tiic effort Ix?t in linns 
poctrj bnck into gre up life'* 

Storjtclling One of the mint important attributes of the 
ch^-sroom tcaclicr J> th it he be a sootl stor\ teller Too often 
teacher'? bcbc\p that if the> reatlastor\ or^sboNS tbeatlractwt 
pictures in a new book, the\ ha\ e fiilfilleil their nblisntion in 
th\« ro«pcct Nolhins could be further from the truth There 
IS no substitute for lii arms stor\ a\cll told, nor is there an\ 
greater stimulus to a lo\e of books and reading tlian an intro- 
duction tbrougli espert storj telling 
•^ome teachers feel inadequate about tcllmg a storj and hide 
\>chind a book \Mulc \t is Ime that artist r% m at orj telling 
differs III indniduals, it is cquaU> true that with diligent ap 
plication c\cr\ teacher can be ‘'Uccessiful to some degree 
Turthermore, e\en teacher can improve in his ability to tell 
atones if he is willing to work 

The aims of stor>tcUmg. The uaual aims of storjtclling 
are (1) to entertain, (2) to stimulate a love of good literature, 
t3) to develop listening abihtv for words and rhjthm, and 
(4) to stimulate the creative imagination 
Another objective of storj telling has to do with the use of 
matenal arising from the cultural backgrounds of students 
\ teacher, for example, who teaches m a communitj predom- 
inantlj Spanish should utihze the folklore of Spam or South 
America Children are thus helped to understand one of the 
most potent wajs m which their cultures have contributed to 
the stOTj of world literature 

Preparing to tell a story In selecting a storj , be sure that 
j ou hav e cho'=:en one j ou v ourself reallj hke It is impossible 
to simulate interest m an art as personal as storj telling 

After jou have found a story jou are vitallj interested in, 
’•aiul.’AsiJftntJ j 'uaimibjui 'dt ^cmies 'to’oe sure tnat jou can rc- 


» Hartman Gertnicle anl Shumaker Ann 
New korfc The John Day Co 1942 SetVion 
1 y \ irgtaia feoraea baDcleraoD 


tEdjtora) Creaftve Expression 
on The \ erse-^peaking Choir 
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create the atmosphere, and that j ou understand the plot and 
characters 

Next note the order of e^ents It maj be helpful to Tvnte 
the<5e do\\n so that \ou maj more readilj see how one e\ent 
leads to another and how each contributes to the cUmax of 
the stor} 

After jou are fanuhar wath the order of e\enfs, read the 
stor> aloud several times until 3011 can tell the storj without 
the aid of the hook Do not strive for exact memorization 
in the beginning If jou are sure of the exact order of events, 
the words wall follow "UTiile there are some stories that de 
pend upon exact wording because of the rhjthm of unusual 
quahtv of the words, the majontj of stories depend on action 
and the order of e\ ents Fables, short folk tales, mj ths, and 
legends should be treated in this w aj 

If } ou are telling a long story or part of a nov el or plaj , 
j ou maj find a combination of storj telling and reading more 
helpful than storj telling alone In an> case, as the story- 
teller, j ou must hav e the order of ev ents in mind and be ready 
to supply transitions w hen they are needed 

Requirements of the storyteller. The story teller must hav e 
first of all, a real enthusiasm for his art He must realize the 
tremendous importance of the storyteller m the days when 
printing was undreamed of, he must appreciate the tenacity 
of the art that has prospered in spite of the force of the pnnted 
word 

The storyteller needs a lively imagination and an unusual 
sense of the dramatic so that he can re create situations and 
characters with the magic of his voice 
The quality of the story-teller’s voice is important It mu«r 
be resonant and have sufficient volume Most important of 
all it must have range The storyi;eller may have to sound 
bke a timid little rabbit or a roanng hon He may have to 
sound like a startled shepherd or an infuriated monarch He 
has nothing but the quality of his voice to supply the mood, 
the setting the basic charactenstic of each person m the ‘•tory 
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As in nit forms of ornl interpret ntion, speech that docs not 
draw attention to it&cif la of special i alue It should be fluent, 
direct, con\crsational, and free from anj defects or dialects 
that would interfere with the storj 


PROBLEMS 

1 Select three short poems that exemplify three distinct moods 

Show how the authors project the moods 

2 ‘Bring to class fi\e examples ol short selections that create ncr> 
definite pictures m jour minds Read them aloud Discoier 
the reactions of j our audience 

3 Select three poems that j ou thmh w ould lend themseh e<» to choral 
speaking Indicate how jou would leath these poems to a high 
school class? An elementarj class'* 

4 Read aloud a short storj Discuss the w i> s the author has used 
to cause suspense Indicate the xahie of the dialogue in the 
storj 

5 Select a long poem for oral reading Enumerate the figures of 
speech the author has used 

6 Select a poem or prose selection in which sound effects are dom 
mant Show how the author achiexes his effects bj the skillful 
use of sounds 

7 Select from your general reading file examples of sounds or 
sound combinations that help to create a mood 

8 Observe elementary or high school classes during oral reading 
penods BTiat would you charactenze as the most basic faults 
m their reading’ To what would you attribute such faults as 
JOU find’ How would you attempt to correct them? 

9 Select three unrelated paragraphs from, jour general reading 
each contaming a definite emotional appeal Try to find ma 
tenal that indicates different emotional states such as pity 
jealousy love or greed 

10 Form a \ erse-speaking choir in j our class using James Stephens s 
Chill of Eli (page 271) for interpretation 
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CHAPTER 12 


Selections for Practice 


DRAMATIC selections 

The Merchant of Verjjcf 

Act IV, ScEVE I 

PORTH The quality of merc> is not 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from hea\ en 
Upon the place beneath it is tince bless d, 

It blcsseth him that gii es and him that tahcsj 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest, it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crow n ^ 

His sceptre show's the force of temporal pow^f 
The attnbnte to awe and majesty, 

■Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of hing^ 

But mercy is ahov e this sceptred so ay, 

It IS enthroned m the hearts of Lings, 

It « an attnbvite to God himself, 

And earthlj power doth then show hkest God’s 
lYhen inercj seasons justice Therefore, 

Though justice be thy pi"-! coasider this, ' 

That m the course of justice none of us 
Should see saU at ion do praj for mercy 
And that same praj er doth teach us all to render 
Tlie deeds of merej I har e spoke thus mud. 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 

■WTiich if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs gi\e sentence ’gainst the merc^nt there 

2^ 


— SHAKESrE\nE 
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The Taming of the Shteiv 

Act IV, Scene III 

Kathaimna The more my ^vrong the more his spite appears 
What, did he marry me to famish me^ 

Beggars, that come unto my father s door, 

Upon entreaty have a present alms, 

If not, elsewhere they meet with charity 
But I, who never kne^\ how to entreat, 

Nor never needed that I should entreat, — 

Am starv’d for meat, giddy for lack of sleep, 

With oaths kept waking and ^\lth brawling fe^ 

And that which spites me more than all these wants, 

He does it under name of perfect lo\ e , 

As who should sav, if I should sleep or eat 
’Twere deadly sickness, or else present death 
I pnthee go and get me some repast , 

I care not w hat, so it be w holesome food 

— Shakespeare 


Twelfth Night 

Act V, Scene 1 

Duke Is this the madman? 

Olivia Ay, my lord this same 
How now Alalvoliol 

Malvolio Madam, you ha\ e done m® wrong 

Notorious AVTong 

Olivia Have I Mah oho? no 

Malvolio Lady, you have Pray you peruse that letter 
You must not now deny it is your hand 
Write from it if you can, in hand or phrase, 

Or say ’tis not your seal, not your im ention 
You can say none of this Well grant it, theA 
And tell me m the modesty of honour 
Why you have given me such clear lights of fa' om’, 

Bade me come smiling and cross garter d to yOU 
To put on vellow stockings and to frown 
Upon Sir Toby and the lighter people, 

And acting this m an obedient hope, 
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DRAMATIC SELECTIONS 

The Merclmnl of Venice 

Act IV, Scf-NF 1 

Portia Tlic quiliU ot mert) 13 not slmn’tl, 
Itdcoppcth as the gentle ram from heaven 
Upon the place beneath it is twice hle*«'d. 

It blesscth him that gives and him that takes 
Tis mightiest m the mightie&t, it becomes 
Tlie throncil monarch hotter than Ins crow n , 

Ills sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to aw e and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It IS enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It IS an attribute to God himself, 

And earthly power doth then show hkest God's 
When mercy seasons justice Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice he thy pi "a consider this, 

That m the course of justice none of us 
Should see salv ation we do pray for merty , 

And that same prayer doth teach 113 all to render 
The deeds of mercy 1 ha\ e spoke thus much 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 

Which if thou follow this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence gainst the merchant there 
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— Shakespeaue 
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The Taming of the Shrew 

Act IV, Scene III 

ICatharina The more my urong the more his spite appears 
What, did he marr> me to famish me? 

Beggars, that come unto my father’s door, 

Upon entreaty have a present alma, 

If not, elsewhere they meet with charity. 

But I, who never knew how to entreat, 

Nor never needed that I should entreat, — 

Am star\’d for meat, giddy for lack of sleep, 

With oaths kept waking, and w ith braw ling fed 
And that which spites me more than all these wants, 

He does it under name of perfect love, 

As who should say, if I should sleep or eat 
’ Tw ere deadly sickness, or else present death 
I prithee go and get me some repast , 

I care not what, so it be wholesome food 

— Shakesteare 


Twelfth Night 

Act V, Scene 1 

Duke Is this the madman? 

Olivia Ay, my lord, this same 
How now, Malvoho* 

Malvolio Madam, you have done me wrong, 

Notorious wrong 

Olivia Have I, Malvolio? no 

Malvolio Lady, you have Pray you, peruse that letter. 
You must not now deny it is your hand 
Write from it, if you can, m hand or phrase, 

Or say 'tis not your seal, not your invention 
You can say none of this Well, grant it, then 
And tell me, m the modesty of honour, 

Why you have given me such clear lights of favour, 

Bade me come smiling and cross-garter’d to you 
lo put on yellow stockings and to frown 
Upon Sir Toby and the lighter people. 

And, acting this m an obedient hope, 
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WIu ha^c \otj suffer’d mo lo bo imprison’d, 

Kept in a dark hou‘-e b\ tlio pru-^t, 

\nd mode Uio mo^t notorious peeb and pull 
Th it o or m\ cut ion pla> ’d on** loll me i\ by 

Ouni ^Vlas’ Maholio tins H not mj nritinp, 

Thougli I lonfo^s miirh libe the obamrUr , 

But, out of rjur^tion, ’tis M iria’s band 

And now 1 do betinnk mo, it pbo 

lirpt told Tuo Ibou wast mad, then cam'fit in fimiling, 

\nd in «ich forms wlntii here ucre prostippoH’il 
Upon thee in the letter rnthoe, l*c eonti nt 
This practice hath ma^t fchreudli pai^s'd upon thee, 

But uhen we know the ground and authors of it, 

Thou dialt he both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of ihine own cause. 

~SlHKE3rE.inE 


King John 

Act II, ScFNF I 

French IIer-S-lu You men of Vnpiers, open \Mdc jour pates 
And let joung \rthur, Duke of Bntaine in, 
t\ ho, bj the hand of I ranee, tlas da\ hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother, 

W hose sons lie scatter’d on the bleeding ground, 

Manj a widow 's husband proi ellmg lies, 

ColdJj embracing the discolour’d earth, 

\i\d N ictorj , with httlc loss, doth plav 
Upon the dancing banners of the French, 

Who are at hand, triumphantly displaj’cl, 

To enter conquerors and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bntaine England s king and j ours 

Enter Encush Herald tnik trumpet 
Enoush Herai-d Ilejoice, jou men of Angicrs, nug jour bells, 
King John, 5 our Ling and England s doth approach, 

Commander of this hot malicious daj 

Their armours that march'd hence bo ml\ec-bnght 

Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood. 

There stuck no plume in any English crest 
That 13 remo\cd by a staff of France, 
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Our colours do return m those sime hands 
That did displa\ them i^hen iie first march’d forth, 

\nd like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lustj English, all m ith purpled hands 
Dy d in the dying slaughter of their foes 
Open your gates and giv c the victors waj 

— SuAKESPEARE 


Conolaniis 

Act I, ScE'fE I 

Caius Marcius He that n ill gi\ e good words to thee mil flattei 
Beneath abhorring \\Tiat w ould you have, you curs, 

That like nor peace nor i\ar? the one affrights >ou. 

The other makes >ou proud He that trusts to you. 

Where he should find > ou hons finds you hares , 

Where fo\es geese you are no surer, no 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstone m the sun Your virtue is 

To make him orthy v hose offence subdues him 

And curse that justice did it Who deserves greatness 

Deserves your hate, and your affections are 

A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 

Which would increase his evil He that depends 

Upon your favours swims with fins of lead 

And hews down oaks with rushes Hang ye' Trust ye’ 

With e\ery mmute you do change a ramd, 

And call him noble that w as now your hate, 

Him vile that w as your garland What's the matter. 

That m these several places of the city 
You cry against the noble senate, v ho, 

Under the gods keep you in aw e v< hich else 
Would feed on one another? What’s their seeking? 

— Shakespeaiu 


Hamlei 

Act I, ScFNE II 

King Tis sT\eet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father, 
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But, you must kno\s, jour hther lost % fatlicr, 

That father lost, Io«t liis, an 1 the 8ur\ ivor bound, 

In filial obligation, for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow , but to p'>r5C\cr 
In obstinate conclolement is a cour&c 
Of impious stubbornness, ’tis unmanly gncf 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 

An understanding simple and unscliool’d 
For v.hat vve know must be and is as common 
As any the most \ailgar thing to sense 
Whj should we, m our peevish opposition, 

Take it to hearts Fie' 'tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd whose common tliemo 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 

From the first corse till he that died to-day, 

'This must be so ' We pray jou throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe, and think of us 
As of a father for let the w orld take note, 

You are the most immediate to our throne. 

And wath no less nobility of lov e 
Than that which dearest father bears his son 
Do I impart tow ard you For your intent 
In gomg back to school in Wittenberg, 

It IS most retrograde to our desire, 

And we beseech you bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye. 

Our chiefe^t courtier, cousin, and our son 

Act III, Scene I 

Hamlet To be, or not to be that is the question; 
Wliether ’tis nobler m the mmd to suffer 
The shnga and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die —to sleep,— 

No more, and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wisht To die to sleep, 

To sleep' perchance to dream ay, there’s the rub 
For m that sleep of death what dreams may come 
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When we ha\e shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must gu e us pau«!e There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life, 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor s wrong the proud man s contumely, 

The pangs of despised lov e, the law 's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

Wiien he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin^ who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life 

But that the dread of something after death,-— 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns — puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills w e have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 

And thus the natue hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterpnses of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action — Soft you now I 
The fair Ophelia* — Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sms remember’d 

— Shakespeabe 


The Agamemnon'^ 

Speech to Cassandra 

Clytemnestra Thou too, Cassandra, euter, since high Jove, 
Gracious to thee, hath placed thee m this house. 

With many slaves to share the common ntes. 

And deck the altar of the fav’nng god 

Come from that chanot, and let temperance rule 

Thy lofty spirit, ev’n Alcmena’s son, 

Sold as a slave, submitted to the yoke 
Perforce and if necessity’s hard hand 
Hath sunk thee to this fortune, our high rank, 

With greatness long acquainted, knows to use 

‘ From Robert Potter a traii«latiOD of The AgaTnemnan Uaed by permission 
of D Appleton Century Companj Publishers New '^ork N Y 
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But, you must kno^v, jour father lost u father, 

That lather lost, \ost his nu V the feuts t’' w 
In filial obligation, for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow , but to p'^rseser 
In obstinate condoleincnt is a cour^'' 

Of impious stubbomnc&3, ’tis unmaulj gnef 
It sliowg a \nll most incorrect to beas en, 

A heart unfortified a mind uniiatient, 

An understanding simple and unschooled 
For what we know must be and ts as common 
As any the most \nilgar thing to sen-^e 
Why shovitd we, m our pee\ ish opposition, 

Take it to hearts Fie* 'tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd whose common theme 
la death of fathers, and who still hath cn«l, 

From the first corse till he that died to-daj, 

‘This must be BO ’ We pray j ou, throw to earth 
This unprevaibng woe, and think of us 
As of a father for let the world take note, 

You are the most immediate to our throne, 

And with no less nobility of love 
Than that which dearest father bears his son 
Do I impart toward you For your intent 
In EO*ug back to school in IVittenbcrg, 

It 13 most retrograde to our desire , 

And we beseech j ou, bond j ou to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our cj e, 

Our chiefest courtier, cousm, and our son 

Act III, ScEXE I 

HAsaET To be, or not to be that is the question- 
WTiether ’tis nobler m tiie mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die —to sleep,— 

No more, and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocJLg 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wTsht To die to sleep, 

To sleep* perchance to dream aj , there s the rub, 

For m that sleep of death what dreams may come 
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When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life, 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor s wrong the proud man’s contumely. 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a w eary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, — 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns — puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills w e have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action — Soft you now I 
The fair Ophelia* — Nymph, m thy orisons 
Be all my sina remember’d 

— Shakespeare 


The Agamemnon^ 

Speech to Cassandka 

Clytemvestra Thou, too Cassandra, enter, since high Jove, ^ 
Gracious to thee, hath placed thee m this house, 

With many slaves to share the common ntes. 

And deck the altar of the fav’ring god 

Come. fronoLthat,. chariot., and let temperance rule 

Thy lofty spirit, ev’n Alcmena’s son, 

Sold as a slave, submitted to the yoke 
Perforce, and if necessity’s hard hand 
Hath sunk thee to this fortune, our high rank, 

With greatness long acquainted, knows to use 

• Prom Robert Potter a tron«lation of The Agamemnon Used by pcrmissioo 
o( D Appleton Century Compaoj, Publisher^ New \ork N Y 
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Its po^\cr Rcntlcncss tlic lo\\-l)orn retch, 

^hat from hia nieaii dcRrc'c at once 
lo nnexpecled mhos treats hia sla\ w 
With barbarous and unbounded insolence 
From US thou udt receive a justcr treatment 

— vEscnai^us 


Bourgeois Gcntilhomme 

M JovmDUN I have the greatest desire m the world to be 
learned and it %c\os me more than I can tell, that mv father and 
mother did not make me learn thorouglilj all the sciences when I 

was young , , , ,7 

Professor OF PniLosoPin Thisis a praiscworthj foiling A am 
sme dodnna mta est quasi merits imago You understand this and 
you have, no doubt, a knowledge of Latin? 

M Jotm Yes, but act os if 1 had none Explain to me themean 
mg of it 

Prof PmL The meaning of it is, that, without science, life is an 
image of death 

M JoTJR That Latm is quite right 

Prof Pmn Have jou any pnnciples, anj rudiments, of science*^ 
M Jour Oh, yes! I cm read and w rite 
Prof Pmn With what vv ould j ou hke to begin’ Shall I teach 
you logic? 

M JoUR. And what may this logic be’ 

Prof Phil It is that which teaches us the three operations of 
the mind 

M JoUR What are they — these three operations of the mind’ 
Prof Phil The first, the second and the third The first is to 
^ conceive well by means of universals, the second to judge well by 
means of categones and the third to draw a conclusion anght by 
means of the figures Barbara, Celarent Dam Ferio Bsrahpton, etc 
M Jour Pooh! what repulsive words’ This logic does not by 
any means suit me Teach me something more enlivening 
Prof Pihl Will you learn moral philosophy’ 

AI Tour Moral philosophy? 

Prof Phil, Yes 

M Dour What does it say, this moral plulosophy? 

Prof Pihl It treats of happiness, teaches men to moderate their 
passions and — 

M Jour- No, none of that I am devilishly hot-tempered, and, 
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morality or no morality, I like to gi\ e full \ ent to mj anger hene\ er 
I have a mind to it 

Prof Phil Would you like to learn phy«!ics^ 

M JouB And what have phj’sics to say for themselves^ 

Prof Phil Physics is that science vv hich explains the principles 
of natural things and the properties of bodies, uhich discourses of 
the nature of the elements of metals minerals stones, plants and 
animals, which teaches us the cause of all the m“teors the rainbow, 
the /atuMS comets, lightmng thunder, thunderbolts, ram, snow, 
hail, and whirlwinds 

M Jour There is too much hullabaloo in all that, too much not 
and rumpus 

Prof Phil Very good 

M Jour And now I vvant to intrust you with a great secret J 
am in love with a lady of quality, and I should be glad if you would 
help me to write something to her m a short letter which I mean to 
drop at her feet 
Prof Phil Very well 
IM JouB That will be gallant, will it not^ 

Prof Phil Undoubtedly Is it verse you wish to wnte to her'i* 
M JouB Oh no’ not verse 
Prof Phil You only wish prose? 

Af Jour No I wish for neither verse nor prose 
Prof Phil It must be one or the other 
M Jour Why? 

Prof Phil Because sir, there is nothing by which we can ex- 
press ourselves except prose or v erse 
M Joun There is nothing but prose or v ersc^ 

Prof Phil No, sir Whatev er is not pros'* is verse, and what- 
ever IS not verse, is prose 

M Jour And when we speak, what is that, then? 

Prof Phil Prose 

M JouB What! when I saj "Nicole, bniig me my slippers and 
give mo my nightcap,’ is that prose? 

Prof Phil Yes, sir 

M Jour Upon m> word f have been sneaking pra^^ tficsc forfj 
5 ears without being aware of it, and I am under the greatest obhgi- 
lion to jou for informing me of it Veil, then I widi to wnte to 
henna letter "Fair Marchioness 5 our beautiful c^cs make me die 
of love but I would have this worded in a gallant manner, turned 
genteelly 

Prof Phil feav that the fire of her eves has rwluccil jour heart 
to ashes, that jou suffer dav niul nigfit for Jicr tlio torments of a - 
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M Joun No, no, no I don’t ^^Lsh nnj ol tl»at I Bjmply wish 
what I tell jou— *Tair Marehioness, jour beautiful eyes make roe 
dieoflo\c” 

Prof Phil Still you might amphfj the thing n iilUe 
M Joun No, 1 tell JOU, I will ha\e nothing but these \crj 
words m the letter but thej mu^t be put m a fashionable way, and 
arranged i** iViej should he Piay show me a little, so that I maj 
«ce iVie different wajs m whieh thej tan lie put 
Prof Pniu They maj be put first of all, as jou have said, 
‘Fair Alarchioness, jour beautiful ejes make me die of lovc”, or 
else, “Of love die make me, fair Marchtonosa, jour beautiful eyes”, 
or, “Your beautiful ejes of love make me, fair MarchioneaS, die”, 
or, “Die of lovc jour beautiful ejes, fair 'Marchioness, make me”, or 
else ' Me make your beautiful ejes die fair Marchioness, of love ” 
M Jour But of all these wajs, which is the best? 

Prop Puil The one > ou said—* Fair Marchioness, your beauti- 
ful ejes make me die of love “ 

M Jour Yet I have never studied, and I did all right off at the 
first shot 

— Mouere 


The School for 5ca;irfo^ 

Act II, Scent I 

A lioom ttt Sir Peter Tea h’s House 

Enter Sir Peter end Ladv Teazle 

Sir Peter Lady Teazl« Lady Teazle, I'll not bear it! 

Lvdy Teazle Sir Peter, Sit Peter, j ou may bear it or not, a' 
you please, but I ought to have mj owm way in everything, and 
what’s mere, I mil too tVhat’ though I was educated m the coun 
try, I know v ery w ell that women of fashion m LoiidoR arc account 
able to nobody after they are marned 

Sir Pet Very well ma’am, verj well, so a husband is to have 
no mQuence, no authority? 

Lady Teaz Authority! to be sure if j ou wanted authority 
over me you should hav e adopted me, and not married me I am sure 
you were old enough 

Sir Pet Old enough«-ay, there it is Well, w ell, Ladj Teazle, 
though my life may be made unhappy by your temper, I’Jl not be 

turned by jour extravagance! 


V 
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L\dy Teaz My extravagance* I’m sure I'm not more e\tra\a- 
gant than a uoman of fashion ought to be 
Sir Pet No, no, madam, you shall throw avay no more sums 
on such unmeaning luxury ’Slife* to spend as much to furnish your 
dressing room with flowers in winter as would sufRce to turn the 
Pantheon into a greenhouse, and gue a fete ckampetre at Chnstmas 
LxdyTevz And am I to blame, Sir Peter, because flowers are 
dear in cold w eather”^ You should find fault with the climate, and 
not with me For my part, Im sure I wish it was spring all the 
year round, and that roses grew under our feet* 

Sir Pet Oons* madam — if you had been born to this I shouldn't 
wonder at you talking thus , but you forget w hat your situation w as 
when I married you 

Lady Teaz No no, I don’t, ’twas a very disagreeable one, or I 
should never have married you 

Sir Pet Yes j es, madam, you w ere then in somcw hat a humbler 
style — the daughter of a plain country squire Recollect, Lady 
Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at your tambour, in a pretty fig 
ured linen gown, with a bunch of keys at your side, your hair combed 
smooth over a roll, and your apartment hung round with fruits in 
worsted, of your own working 

Lady Teaz Oh, yes* I remember it v erv well, and a curious life 
I led My dally occupation to inspect the dairy, superintend the 
poultr>, make extracts from the family receipt-book, and comb my 
aunt Deborah’s lapdog 
Sir Pet Yes yes ma’am, ’twas so indeed 
Lady Teaz And then you know, mj evening amusements* To 
draw patterns for ruffles, which I had not materials to make up, to 
pKj Pope Joan walh the curate, to read a sermon to my aunt, or 
to bo stuck down to an old spinet to strum my father to sleep after 
a fox chose 

Sir Pet I am glad y ou liav c so good a memory Yes, madam, 
those were the recreations I took jou from but now jou must have 
jour coach-~its-n-iis— and three powdered footmen before jour 
chair, and in the summer a pair of white cats to draw jou to Ken- 
sington Gardens No recollection, I suppose, when j ou were content 
to ride double behind the butler, on a docked coach-hor!e 
Lvd\ Tevz No — I swear I never did that I denj the butler 
and the coach hor'C 

Sir Pet madam was jour *!ituation and w hat hav e I done 

for jou' I hav e made j ou a w oman of fashion, of fortune, of rank — 
111 short, I have made j ou mj wnfe 
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L\dy Tr\7 AVoll tlicn and there is but one thuiR more you can 

mike me to add to tlie obligations, tliat is 

fcm Psrr \'ado\\ , I suppose’ 

LvDi Tf\z Hem* Iicm* 

Sin Pet I think >ou, midim— but don’t flatter j ourself, for, 
though jouT ill conduct maj disturb m> pcite of mind, it shall never 
break my htait, I promise ^ou houeicr, I am eriuaUy obliged to 
j oil for the hint 

L\t)yTe\ 2 Then ish> MiU you twita\mvv to make yourself so 
dmgreeable to me, and thwart me in every little elegant expense’ 

Sir Pct 'Shfe, madam, I saj , had y ou an> of these little elegant 
expenses vihcn 3 ou raamed me’ 

Lvov Tevz Lud, Sir Peter’ would you have me be out of the 
fashion’ 

Sir Pin- The fashion, indeed I what had 5 ou to do with the fash- 
ion before you married me? 

liA.oT Tevz For my part, I should think you would like to have 
your wife thought a w oman of ta^tc 

Sir Pet Aj — there again — taste! Zounds! madam, jou had no 
taste when jou married me! 

Ladv Tfvz That's very true, indeed, Sir Peter’ and after hai mg 
married jou, I should neier pretend to taste again, I allow But 
now, Sir Peter, since we have finished our dailj jangle, I presume I 
may go to my engagement at Lady SneenvcH’s 

Sir Plt Ay, there’s another precious circumstance — a charming 
set of acquaintance y ou have made there’ 

Lvm Tevz Ray, Sir Peter, thev are all people of rank and for 
tune, and remarkably tenacious of reputation 
Sir Pet Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputation with a 
vengeance, for they don't choose any body should have a character 
but them«el\es’ Such a crew’ Ah’ many a wretch has nd on a 
hurdle who has done le«s mischief than these utterers of forged tales, 
comers of scandal, and clippers of reputation 

Lvdi Tevz hat, would j ou restrain the freedom of speech’ 
Sir Pet Ah’ they have made you just a-s bad as any one of the 
society 

Lady Teaz Why, I believ e I do bear a part w ith a tolerable grace 
Sir Pet Grace indeed’ 

Lady Teaz But I v ow I bear no malice against the people I 
abuw when I say an ill-natured thing, 'tis out of pure good humour, 
and I take it for granted they deal exactlj in the same manner with 
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me But Sir Peter, you kiim\ you promised to come to Lady 
Sneerwell s too 

Sir Pbt Well, well, 1*11 call in, just to look after my oivn char- 
acter 

L4.D1 Teaz Then, indeed, you must make haste after me, or 
you 11 be too late So good b} e to ye [Exif] 

Sir Pet So— I ha\ e gained much by my intended expostulation! 
Yet with what a charming air she contradicts ever^ thing I sa> and 
how pleasantly she shows her contempt for my authontyi W^ell, 
though I can t make her love me there is great satisfaction in quar- 
relling with her, and I think she never appears to such advantage as 
when she is doing e\ erythmg m her power to plague me \Exil\ 

— Richard Briissley Sheridan^ 

POETRY SELECTIONS 

The Moon's Orchestra 
When the moon lights up 
Its dull red campfire through the trees. 

And floats out, like a white balloon. 

Into the blue cup of the night borne by a casual breeze. 

The moon orchestra then begins to stir 

Jiggle of fiddles commence their crazy dance m the darkness 

Cnckets chirr 

Against the stark reiteration of the rusty flutes which frogs 
Puff at from rotted logs 
In the swamp 

And then the moon begins her dance of frozen pomp 

Over the lightly quivering floor of the flat and mournful nvei 

Her white feet slightly twist and swirl 

She IS a mad girl 

In an old unlit ballroom 

Whose walls half guessed at through the gloom, 

Are hung with the rusty crape of stark black cypress 
K AicA show , t'lirough gapir and' iJartens, reif siJirnTS’ ihnV Aivfifijnr awstj 
— John Gould Fletcher 


The Bargain 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange one for another given 
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I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 

There ne^ er w as a better bargain dm en 
Mj true lo\e hath my heart, and I ha\e his 

II j3 heart m me keeps him and me m one, 

M> heart m him lus thoughts and senses guides 
He Jo\es mv heart for once it uas his own, 

I chert h his because m me it bides 
hl> true lo\e hath mj heart, and I hate his 

— Sm Philip Sidney 


The Dead 

Ihcse hearts were woven of human joja and cares, 

\\ ashed marvclloust} wnth sorrow, smft to mirth 
The tears had given them kindness Dawn was theirs, 

^\jid sunset and the colours of the earth 
Those had sotn movement and hoard music, known 
Slumber and waking loved, gone proudly friended. 

Felt the ijviick stir of wonder, sat alone, 

Touched flowers and furs and cheeks All Ih s 13 ended 

Tlicre are waien blowu bj changing winds to laughter 
Vnd lit bv tile rich fikici> all daj knd after, 

Frast, with a gesture sta^s the waves that dance 
And wamlcnng loveliness He leaves a white 
Lnl rokeri glorj, a gathered radnnee, 

A width, a fihmmg peace, under the night. 

— HupFirr Brooke 


0, Aa/jons^ 

O Nations' tnumphant and v anriuished engrossed with tour losses 
and gam 

^leFuture impcrilwl ischallengingjou thro’ the v owe of the Shm! 
Have vou no Matesman or soldier or poet or proplict to rise 
\\ ith a sav mg and uUimatc \ ision nllame m his kindleil ev 
'\ourcoiin«elonl i! incc the fate of the world w hile Time takes toll — 
'v^'ighing of things of the 

Jntk not the records of militant agi*s for guidance, to-daj,- 
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Let the sinister scrolls be annulled, let your •wisdom and love lead 
the way 

The importunate Hour awaits a word that shall quicken again, 

The fires of faith and of courage and hope m the hearts of men 

-Estelle Dcclo 


Chill of Eie 
Along green swell 
Slopes soft to the sea, 

And a far-off bell 
Swings sweet to me, 

As the grey, chill day 
Slips away from the lea 

Spread cold and far, 
Without one glow 
From a mild, pale star, 

Is the sky s steel bow. 

And the grey, chill day 
Slips away below 

That green tree gneves 
To the air around 
And the whispering lea% es 
Ha\ e a lonely sound. 

As the grey, chill day 
Slips away from the ground 

The long grass bends 
With a rippling rush 
To the soft, white ends 
Where the roots are lush, 
And the grey chill day 
Slips away m a hush 

Down by the shore 
The slow waves twine 
Trom the rock strewn floor 
To the shell edged line, 

And the grey chtil day 
Slips awai with a whine 
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And dark, more dark, 

The shades settle down. 

Far off « a spark 
From the lamp-lit town. 

And the grej, chill day 
Slips away mth a fcowa 

—James Stevens 


Sonnets from (he Portuguese 
Vlll 

What can I give thee back, O liberal 

And prmceb gt'cr, aho has brought the gold 

And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold. 

And laid them on the outside of the nail 
For "nich as 1 to take or leaie mthal. 

In unexpected largesae’ am I cold. 

Ungrateful, that for these most mamfold 
High gilts, I render nothing back at all? 

Xot so, not cold — but xery poor instead 
Ask God uho knon s For frequent tears hax e run 
The colours from m> life, and left so dead 
And pale a stuff, it were not fitb done 
To gne the same as pillow to thy head 
Go farther! let it sGt\c to trample on 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browntno 

Excerpt from Letter to Lmity Dickinson 
Thei speak of >ou as a recluse 
In dull commiseratii e siglis 
As though denial were a ruse, 

^Vs though j-our hra\er> vieic lies, 
iVs though it smeMed of something pale 
^\jid sacnfinal to prevail 
Against the flp'h, against the hearty 
As though jour wf} and radiant art 
W cte like the shed of i-ilv cr mail 
Tint «it« upon the fnghtened snail. 

As though a "No” instead of “Ye?" 

Had labeled you an anchoress. 
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As though the nail, the blood the tear, 

The terrible uhisper, the red spear, 

The lantern and the fatal kiss 
Were somehow lo\e s antithesis^ 

They could not hear your little moan, 

Your fingers tugging at the stone, 

They could not knou jou tall and risen 
Nor understand how tight a prison 
The w orld can build mth liberty 
And how miraculously free 
Courage uith both feet fast m hell 
Can be, they see, but not so nell 
They ne\ er see the light that spills 
Like stars among your daffodils, 

Nor in your orchard ever guess 
The shy feet of your loneliness 

— ^Joseph Ad'^lander 

Kxcerpt from Prelude lo “Icaros” * 

Who has not longed for v mgs? 

Who, waking before daybreak, 

Ha^ not climbed a mountam-side 
A,nd perched on a bald peak, 

Looked out across a clean world strll asleep, 

Looked out and doum 

And seen the sequence of the ridges go 

In shadowed crests and troughs, as the sea goe-*, 

Ridges and valleys 

Sweeping away to solitary peaks 

The sunnse touches 

And all the intervening space 

Miaty with mormng and the curly smokes 

Of household fires 

And somnolent ^nth bells? 

Who, watching thus, 

Has not dispatched his spirit after his eves, 

To leap from crest to crest. 

To wheel above them 

* Prom Prelade to Icaros copyright 1936 by John illiams Anilrew'- and 
rcpnnted by perrms«ion of Rinehart 4- Company Inc publisher* 
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\nd looking pcrpendicularh do\ni, 

Dist. ON CT \\ liat llip N alle> bcnd^ conceal, 

Wiat townis are there 
Viliat \ illages t\ hat (arms 
Uliat lakes NNhat forests 

—^tTiat morning iNajs of gleepj beasts and men 
Mas l>e (Lsclo ed to one uho leaNcs his perch 
Vnd lets the green slopes drop awaN beneath him. 
But he himself a hawk whose vibrant flight 
Hangs high on solid air above the earth 
iVnd hnngs all secrets to immediate touch^ 

\Vlio has not on narrow window ledge, 
Fronteil hj atv walls that hide the fik\, 
\Natihing the troubled traffic in the street, 

Nor felt the trouble of the citj na-* 

About Ills being — 

Cold shafts of steel bleak pinnacles of stone, 
Boar of the wheels that tremble m the smoke, 
Faces and footsteps wnlhering m the grey — 

Nor known for al wars if such things must be, 
The circle closed and no escape from it 
The lust walls scaled to shut him in forever, 

To wall awaN 

Fv cn \ icanous freedom m the birds and clouds 
\\ ho make so amaU a matter 
Of walK and cities^ 

ho has not eri\ iwl them'* 

I iglil as hlowm leaves thej drift across the 6k>, 
‘^hihng awuv to unseen destinations 
ithout n pauvi wiliiout premeihtation 
\iid subject oiilj to the sea'wiiial rhanges 
The earth rwiuires of wind and sun and ram 
Ijghter than haves 
'Huv weave arrows the skj 
V shuttle of apparent freedom, 

^Miich to the cninpeiJ « ju! 

‘'cems natural as the growing, eartli. itself^ 

As natural as the tid{-« 

Tlie stars the wasons 

And like them larrcnofpam — 

Imtiiictivc essences. 
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Ricli in nil nttributc the soul Ins lost 
Ami ma^ not find afiiin, 

But still n righteous thing, 

A thing of goodlincss and ease and comfort, 

Riglit for the soul to seek and hunger fori 

Who has not guessed 

Tint death itself is something km to this? 

Tint life nnd death 
Being one substance, 

Are mstinet in tlie pattern the skj makes 
With Ioa^es in autumn — 

The wild red hortlcs free of their twigs, 

Running before the wind along the roads, 

Across the stubble seTttcniig end on end, 

^\ Inch, on a sudden gust, 

Burst upward, treading the dark skj, 

And all the sky is darkened, and the clouds, 
Showinggrcj wintrj floors, 

Arc speckled with black sliapes 

That twist and turn and toss their hgiitcncd points, 

Climb lightb on the skj 
And disappear? 

— John Wilusms Andrews 


Dirge 

Rough wand, that meanest loud 
Grief too sad for song, 

Wild wind when sullen cloud 
Ivnclls all the night long, 

Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 

Bare woods whose branches strain, 

Deep caves and dreary mam, — 

Wail, for the world s wrong’ 

— SHELDEr 


XXI 

He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust, 

He knew no more that he was poor. 
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^or that hi-j frame was dust 
He danced along the dingj’' dajs, 

And this bwiuest of wings 
Was hut a booh What libertj 
A loosened ‘:pint bnngs* 

— Emil\ Dickinson 


Monotone 

Tlif» moriotnnc of the ram is beautiful, 

And the sudden rise and slow* relapse 
Of til" long multitudinous ram 

Th" sun on tbe hills is beautiful, 

Or 1 npturctl sunset, sea Hung 
liannemi with fire and gold 

A face I know is beautiful — 

With fire and gold of sk> and sea, 

<\j)d the peace of long warm ram 

— Caul Sandbcro 


Dtrgc 

Xe\cr tile niglitiiigale, 

Oh, ra> dear, 

Xe\cr again tlie hrk 
Thou wiU hear, 

T>iough dusk and the morning still 
Tip at tli3 window sill, 

Thougii c\ er Ui\ e call ami call 
Tiiou wilt not hear at all, 
dear, my dear 

— AoroAiof Cr-apset 

“0 H'orW, T/ioii C/ioosesf jVof f/ie Hpffer Pari” 

0 world, tliou chofisrsl not the lietter parti 
tt IS ivwt tw Ise sjwlj nm'w , 

And on the inwanl vision close the e\es, 

But It IS wwlom to lielieio tlu heart 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart 
&a\D one that faith deetpljered in the skiers, 
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To trust tlic <50111*8 in\ iriciblo surmise 
Wus nil his science .nnd his oiiI> nrt 
Our kttOi^Mfre IS a torch of smohj pmc 
Tint liRhts the pnthwnj hut one step nhcid 
Across a \ oid of mv-stori nnd drend 
Bid tlipn, the tender lifiht of fnith to shine 
B> which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the tliinkin;; of the thought di\ me 

— GtonoF SwTAnAw 

Time 

Time 13 the root of all this earth, 

Those treatures, w ho from Time had birth, 

Within his bosom at the end 
Shall sleep, Time hath nor enemy nor friend 

All we m one long caravan 

Are jotimcj mg since the « orfd began, 

We know not whither, but we know 
Time giiidcth at the front, and all must go 

Like as the wand upon the field 
Bows everj herb, and all must jield, 

So We beneath Time’s passing breath 
Bow each m turn, — w hj tears for birth or deaths 

— Bii\nTKmA.Ri 
{Translalion by Paul Elmer More) 

Traiel 

The railroad track is miles aw a> , 

And the day is loud with voices speaking, 

Yet there isn’t a tram goes bj all day 
But I hear its whistle shrieking 

All night there isn’t a tram goes by, 

Though the night is still for sleep and dreaming, 

But I see Its cinders red on the sky, 

And hear its engine steaming 


My heart is warm with the friends I make, 
And better friends 1 11 not be knowing 
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Yet there tVt a tram I wouldn’t take, 

Xo matter where it's going 

— Ed\a St ViscBST Milhy 

Oilers 

I'll be an otter, and I’ll let >ou swim, 

A mate hc^iide me, we will venture down 
A deep, full rn er when the sky abo\ e 
Is shut of the sun , spoilers are we , 

Th)ck-coat«l,no dog’s tooth can bite at our v eins — 

IVith cars and ej cs of poachers, deep-earthed ones 
Turnctl hunters let him shp past, 

The little v ole, mj teeth are on an edge 
Tor the Kmg-fish of the Riverl 

I Iiold him up — 

The glittenng salmon that smclh of the sea 
I hold him up and whisllcl 

Xow we go 

Rack to our earth, we will tear and eat 

Sea smelling salmon jou will tell the cubs 

1 am the Rootj-bnnger I am the Ixird 

Of the Ui\cr — the deep, dark, full, and flowing Rucrl 

— Padraic Colum 


A/emory 

M> mind lets go a thoimnd things, 
lake dates of wnrsanddeallLs of kings, 

And Mt retails the \tr> hour— 

'Twos noon b> jontlcr \ illage tower, 

And on the last I lue ntyni in Ma> — 

Tlic wintl came bnsklj up (jus wa>, 

Crwping the brook beside the road , 

1 hen, passing here, w-t dow n ita load 
01 piniv.srtnts, and shook hitlcsslj 
Two iMtals from that wiId-ro«c tree 

— Thom vs Bsturr Atonioi 
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ir/W Plum 

Tho> are unholj a\1io are born 
To lo\c niltl plum at night, 

Who once Im\o pn'wcd it on a road 
Glimmering and ^vhltc 

It IS ns though the darkness had 
Speech of sil\ cr « ords, 

Or as though a cloud of stars 
Perchctl like ghostly birds 

Thej arc unpiticd from their birth 
And homeless m men’s sight 
Who lo\e better than the earth 
Wild plum at night 

— OamcK Jonsa 


Ode 

We arc the rausic-mikcrs, 

And i\c are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering bj lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting bi desolate streams, 
World-losers and n orld-forsakcrs, 

On i\hom the pale moon gleams 
Yet we are the movers and sinkers 
Of the n orld for ev er, it seems 

With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the w orld’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory 
One man wath a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown, 
And three wnth a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down 

We, in the ages lying, 

In the buned past of the earth, 

Built Nmeveh with our sighing 
And Babel itself with our mirth, 
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Excerpt from A Cap of Sky * 

Th“ olde<!t %oicc m (be world is the ^Mnd tMicn it murmurs m 
-summer r lea\cs, it seems an idle trifler ttTieu m the night it goes 
ttandering bj, setting the old house famtlj' to groaning, it sounds 
like a pilgrim that has lost the road Wien >ou see it CtfulU turn- 
ing the blades of a null lazily to draw iiater, jou think of it as an 
unreliable sen ant of man But in truth, it is one of our masters, 
oWient oalv to the lord sun arid the w hirlmg of the great globe itself 
Wiml hxs helper! to canc the earth its stealthy chtsel working 
through the ago more soundlessly tlian water’s It piles the dune 
until tlie forest that grew there is drowned in sand, and then it shifts 
its course and piles the dune elsewhere, hterally moiing mountains 
U blows upon the sapling on the rocky ndge until in time the gnarled 
old tree grows almost le\el with the ndgo itself, m stubborn protest 
And wind has shaped our \cry history, for where it those to cany 
the sailing ships of merchants, there grewr the trade routes, and there 
flowed the course of power ^Vmenca itself, a great empty' continent 
that had been waiting unknown throng the ages, was found when 
and as it was because the wind decreed it A gale tossed the Norse- 
men out of their course and brought them, w ondenng, here, and it 
was not his calculations, so innocently wrong, that got Columbus 
where he went, but the trades Today, m the ago of the airplane, 
the Windhoek at the flyrng held still speaks to us — hanging limp or 
pointing stiffly leeward — of how strong m all mankind’s affairs is 
this m\ Lsiblo hand 

^ md, of course, is simply air in motion — motion fairly parallel to 
the ground And aic la not the notbvagnesR it eeems, wot merely the 
combination of g^s which we learned about at school, but a rast 
covenng miles high, thinning out toward the top, which en\ elopes 
the spinning globe The heaiicst part of the atmosphere — ^which, 
hke everything else, is obedient to gravity— is the nearest the earth 
Here are born oiw winds For while up in the stratosphere, miles 
nearer the sun, the temperature is a constant stilly cold, down on 
iToublciJ, dusty but interesting earth the air is forev er being warmed 
up and cooled off and generally stirred around Old earth far more 
than th- oceans on it, catches and holds the sun’s heat though it 
gives It up more readily too And when aw is heated, it rises and 
evpands Cold atr is heavaer tlian warm, it moves in and displaces 
the warmer From these changes in atmosphenc pressure are bom 
our breezes gales, tornadoes and hurricanes 

copy-nght ia>0, by Donald Culross Pcattie, sad re- 
printed by the Houghton Mill «i Company 
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These so to speak arc bursts of the wind s temper or at least 
slnfts in its mood 1 hero are inds j on can count on too the fireat 
winds the planetary winds as thc> arc called which follow the samt 
nilcs but on a grander scale Just as local wind') are created bj 
heating and cooling so heating and cooling o\er \ast stretches of 
the globe make the planetary winds dcflcdcd in their course some 
what b^ the whirling of the earth on its axis \1I o'" u-) in temperate 
Vmenca know the prevailing westerlies hern thus andthoewho 
Inc m the tropics have reason to be grateful to the trade-i th" 
bteadiftit and mobt regular winds m the world 

But perhaps vou Ine m a region where some local wind is as de- 
pendable as the grcit planetanev Along the «cacoist the breezes 
dailj come and go witli an unmistakable rcgiilantj Late m the 
forenoon \ou will lutc a delicious freshening from the sea It comes 
bccaus" bj that time the sun warmed land has heated the air above 
it which has lazilj risen and the cooler air from over the water 
comes pushing in to take its place /Vll th o igh the heat of thedaj 
while the sun <slicds its blaze upon the reflective earth this welcome 
breeze keeps bio ving m from the ocean But in the night the dark 
earth cools — and earth loses its 1 orrovved warmth more svviftlj than 
the water Then it is that the land breeze spriiip^s up a soft breath 
in the dark filled not with the s ilt and lodme of ocean nor the clean 
tang of Its adventure but scented with a hundred remembrances of 
this our onlv home 

'Ihos*' who li\ e near a mighty forest w ill have observed tins same 
phenomenon of a dail5 shift m the wind the air of a forest like that 
of a lake is cooler than that of plain or praine Desert dwellers 
know it too you tan set jour watch b\ summers noon breeze on 
the Mojave \.nd a desert whicli can most s viftlj set the cauldron 
of air above it to boiling ma> let loose an irregular hot wind as 
fierce as anj jmni out of the bottle we who live m southern Cali 
forma know well the wind called the Santa Ana because it springs 
up m th“ desert there and comes bursting upon u& to rattle the latch 
and toss the branches again&t the vvindo v W inds so ind v idual 
and familiar have earned names of their own like people If \ou 
live in western mountains jou will know the chmook that sudden 
warm gust that melts the snow and makes the spring seem nearer 
than It IS In southern Trance it was the 7ntstral that was our in 
visible local jmni and those who kno v the Orient knov how life 
there is conditioned by those great seasonal winds called the mon 
soons 


— Donald Culross Peattie 
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Lileralure as Reielalioa 

Thuik o( life as a %a?t picture gallery, or museum, or better, 
perhaps as a MSt engineenng workshop It w all those things, 
among others Then think of oneself walking through it lou 
know how the a\erage man walks through a museum or a , 
shop when he knows nothing particular about it You tiy hard 
to be mtelbgcnt failing m that, jou tr> to conceal jour lack of 
intelligence lou would like to be interested, but you do not 
know what i*, mtercfting and what is not Some of the gpccimcM 
strike j ou as prett\ “^ome of the engmes seem to j ou ^ eij powerful, 
j ou are dazzM and amused bv the blaze of the fires, j ou arc secretly 
interested in the men and wash 3 ou could talk to them But m the 
mam jou come out at the other end tired and rather dispinted and 
having got remarkably little out of it That is the way a stupid 
and uneducated man, with no one to help him, goes through life 
\ext ®uppo«e you go through the same museum, or the same 
workshop with a thoroughlv competent guide In the museum 
he knows what all the specimens are which are rare and which 
ordinary, and why thev are interesting he makes you look at thmgs, 
makes you understand thmgs, makes you sec a hundred details 
every one of them significant that you would never have noticed 
b\ yourself In the workshop, he shows how the vanous machines 
work tells hrnv thev were invented and what difference their inven- 
tion made he takes vou to see a particularly skilled workman and 
makes %on realize where his skill comes in, he makes you feel the 
cleverness and the beauty of the machinerv That is like gomg 
through life with the help and guidance of a proper av erage educator, 
w liat one calks a person of culture 

Now, thirdly, suppose on the day of your visit the ordinary 
guide 13 not available Instead yon are taken bv a man who is not 
a regular guide to the institution but ls viorJung so thev tell vou, 
at rertam parts of it /Vnd you find very likely as you go with 
him tliat there are large parts that he does not know or at least 
has nothing to sav about but when you get to his particular sub- 
ject he telkj vou not only what the other guide thought not worth 
menliomng but things which, as now explained to you seem search- 
ing and deep and new , and you gradually realize that you are talk- 
ing to a man who has made or is on the point of making ft great 
discovery In the museum he takes specimens that seemed to have 
notfiing to do with each other and shows that vihen you put them 
together there comes a sudden flood of suggestion a stream of ques- 
tion'i never vet asked, but when once askeil sure to find an answer 
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And you go away not so much filled mth knowledge, but all alive 
with interest and the sense of movement, feeling that your feet have 
been set on a road into the future You hav e seen some one thing 
or set of things with an intensity that has revealed what was before 
unsuspected and made, as it w ere, an illumination in one part of life 
That, I think, is like going through life under the guidance of the 
sort of literature that gives inspiration 

— Gilbert Morray 

Excerpt from Memories and Poriraiis' X 

Talking 

There can be no fairer ambition than to excel m talk, to be affa- 
ble, gay, ready, clear and v\elcome, to have a fact, a thought, or an 
illustration, pat to everj subject, and not only to cheer the flight 
of time among our intimates, but bear our part in that great inter- 
national congress, always sitting, where public WTongs are first 
declared, public errors first corrected, and the course of public 
opinion shaped, day by day, a little nearer to the nght No meas- 
ure comes before Parliament but it has been long ago prepared b3'' 
the grand jury of the talkers, no book is wTitten that has not been 
largely composed by their assistance Literature in many of its 
branches is no other than the shadow of good talk, but the imita- 
tion falls far short of the onginal in hfe, freedom and effect There 
are always two to a talk, giving and taking, comparing experience 
and according conclusions Talk is fluid, tentative, continually "in 
further search and progress”, while wTitten words remain fixed, 
become idols even to the writer, found wooden dogmatisms, and 
preserve flies of obv lous error m the amber of the truth Last and 
chief, while hterature, gagged with lmsey-woolse> , can only deal 
with a fraction of the hfe of man, talk goes fancy free and may call 
a spade a spade Talk has none of the freezing immumties of the 
pulpit It cannot, even if it would, become merely aesthetic or 
merely classical like literature A jest intervenes, the solemn hum- 
bug 13 dissolv ed in laughter, and speech runs forth out of the con- 
temporarj groov e into the open fields of nature, cheery and cheering 
like schoolboys out of school And it is in talk alone that we can 
learn our period and ourselves In short, the first duty of a man is 
to speak, that is his chief business m this world, and talk, which is 
the harmonious speech of tvv o or more, is by far the most accessible 
of pleasures It costs nothing in money, it is all profit, it completes 
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our education founds and ^o^tpr!^ our fn«ndsliip<s and ran bo on 
jojed at anj age and m almo'-t an} si jt( of Iioilth 

— UoniitT Ix>LLS Smis^oN 


Excerpt from The llill oj Dreams 
I ^xri \rt 

l/uiRUXRe ho und(rsto<Kl was ohiofh important for tho boaiit> 
of Its bound li\ its pos. t s-^ion of wonts rosotunt plorioiis to the 
oar b\ its tajm it\ wlicn cmiui iti h arranj^cri of «up4(>stini; won- 
derful and mclcfunble impn^-sutis jitrlnp-, more ruidiinp and 
further rtmosed from theiioniiiin of strut tiioiijil th in tlie impre- 
sioas CMittsl ti mu'dc itself Here K\ hidden t!ie set ret of pup^ps- 
tion the art of rui inp pcnsation b\ the use of words 

^VUTHLIl MAcnts 


Excerpts from The Anc vlrf of Lning 

V,n\ Do PtorLF III \d‘* 
t\Tiy tlo people re uD 

Stv n , lUt mere- 

ous X et *if ^ms so unneee^s irj , and the nusw er so otiv i 

istono,hed nKpnrj lonp enoMpli sou will be 

h"sitancv thei o replies — at tlicir unccrtaint\, tlieir 

n sitaney, their po itueriess -i,, a ^ord at their raiic. 

PtidTtLrrdieo! 

get the thrill of ro doing m the world others still to 

read to fin^ f I" «f I«'e *>00^ 

perform readme «<» n c 1 ^ Game I net! and hated world others 

s,.h -»■> 

moot .„ 0™, to the poculfaSl"? Z, 
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and more still to the exigencies of modern industnal life, the ability 
to read music from the printed page is far less common than the abil- 
ity to read the printed word Yet the printed i\ord is as much a 
symbol as is the printed note It is no more the story than the note 
is the music It no more In es, until it is read with proper apprecia- 
tion of all its values, than does the silent note engraved upon the 
plate and impressed upon the page Music truly lives when it is 
placed, so to speak, upon the mind and emotions It is not easy 
for the axerage person to glance at a sheet of music and receixc the 
illusion that he has heard the piece Yet the case is hardly different 
with the page of pnnted text, if it seems different, if it seems so much 
easier, it is only because w e hax e, as a populace, been better trained 
in the reading of w ords than m the reading of notes 
The reading of most persons, as for that matter the playing of 
most persons is but a superficial toying with printed symbols 
They do not penetrate into the vitality out of which that symbol 
has grown The life which it stands for wakens no corresponding 
life m their own hearts There has been, not genuine communion, 
but a series of gestures 

— Isaac Goldberg 


Poetry and Prose 

The intellect, as we have seen, in its attempt to master the facts 
of life, creates a multitude of distinctions which the feelmg«, in 
their ecstasy of living, fuse and thus destroy I am well aware 
that m using such terms as intellect and emotion I am but exempli- 
fjing the dangers of language, and employing a distinction which 
has been far too much emphasized m our cultural history Is there 
among human beings such a thing as pure intcllectuahty uncolored 
by what we call emotion‘s And is there such a thing as pure emo- 
tivity, uncolored by intellection^ Perhaps in the laboratory, but 
hardly anywhere else Using the terms of literary appreciation, w e 
must learn first of all to appreciate the decepti\ eness of seemmglj 
hard and fast distinctions Though alert to the need for distinctions 
and to the finest shades of differentiation, we must never, on the 
other hand, lose the sense of those infinite gradations which lead 
from this nuance to that Criticism, w hieh is to say artistic apprecia- 
tion, IS a balance, not a balance m which things are x\eigbed and 
judged, but a balance of forces, an equilibrium of a countless number 
of influences 

Take, as outstanding example, the distinction poetry and prose 
At first sight the matter seems hardly worthy of our attention 
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Whv, surely evcrybodj knows tliat there w a decided difTeruite 
between poetry and prose Prose ls written m long lines that run 
stmight across the page, poetry usually rlijunos, and it is cut up 
into lines more or less even in length, each one beginning with a 
capital letter, whether it starts a sentence or not Prose hnsn I 
any casilj distinguished rh>thm, while poctrj’' has a pretty regular 
beat that you can tap your feet to ProsC talks sense, poetry' is 
much prettier, but it uses a language that is not at all practical, and 
has flighty' ideas Prose is the business of life, poetry' the romance 
Pro«e IS the lehifle of fact, poetry, of fiction The one is, at its 
strictest, science, the other, art The one aims at prc^icnting realilv, 
the other, at representing the imagination Prose defines, poetry, 
like art m general, suggests. And so on, into any number of dis- 
tinctions that do not distinguish 

It’s really not so simple as this, and y et it is simpler The formal 
difference between prose and poetry is less important tlian the func- 
tional Before words were written down they were imagined, they 
were, as the word “Imagination” helps us to remember, first tmagcf 
and only later, sounds Much later than this, m turn, did they be- 
come sights With each step in this evolution the word acquired 
preciseness but lost, too something of its suggnstiv e v agueneas and 
mystery Prose was utility, poetry (and, as before, the general 
term Art may here be substituted) was beauty Xow, let me not 
be misunderstood as drawing between use and beauty too sharp a 
line Man no sooner discovers a tool than he is moved, by some 
impulse, to play with it m his leisure moments and add to its utility 
a grace, an ornament, that makes it a pleasure to use the instrument 
There are those who discover in beauty a sort of transcendental 
usefulness they may not be wholly wrong 

v-IsvAC Golwbero 

A Peliiion to Those Who Have the Super intendency of 
Education 

I address myself to all the friends of youth, and conjure them 
to direct their compassionate regard to my unhappy fate, in order 
to remove the prejudices of which I am the victim There are 
tvmn sisters of us, and the two ej es of man do not more resemble, 
nor are capable of being upon better terms with each other than 
my sLster and myself, were it not for the partiality of our parents, 
who made the most injurious distinction between us From my 
infancy I have been led to consider my sister as a being of a more 
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elevated nnk I was suffered to grow up without the least instruc- 
tion, while nothing was spared in her education She had masters 
to teach her writing, drawing, music, and other accomplishments, 
but if, by chance, I touched a pencil, a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly 
rebuked, and more than once I have been beaten for being awkward, 
and wanting a graceful manner It is true, my sister associated w ith 
me upon some occasions, but she alwajs made a point of taking the 
lead, calling upon me only from neccssitv, or to figure bj her side 
But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints are instigated merely 
by vanity No, my uneasiness is occasioned by an object much 
more serious It is the practice of our family, that the w hole busi 
ness of pro^ndmg for its subsistence falls upon my sister and mjself 
If any indisposition should attack my sister — and I mention it in 
confidence, upon this occasion, that she is subject to the gout, the 
rheumatism, and cramp, without making mention of other accidents 
— what would be the fate of our poor family^ Must not the regret 
of our parents be excessive, at having placed so great a difference 
between sisters who are so perfectly equal‘s Alas! we must perish 
from distress, for it would not be in my power e\en to scrawl a sup- 
pliant petition for relief, having been obliged to employ the hand of 
another m transcribing the request which I have now the honor to 
prefer to you 

Condescend, sir, to make my parents sensible of the injustice of 
an exclusue tenderness, and of the necessity of distnbnting their 
care and affection among all their children equally 
I am, with profound respect, Sirs, 

Your obedient servant 
THE LEFT H iND 
— Benjamin Frinklin 

NARRATIVE SELECTIONS 
Excerpt from The Honorable Charley 
Somebody bought him originally with the idea that he was going 
to be a police dog and somebody was very badly fooled It must 
have been about April or May that he first appeared m West Cosset, 
and by the end of August it was evident that if he was going to be 
anything in the dog line it w as a mastiff By Christmas time little 
remamed that he could be except a Shetland pony 
He stopped, howev er just short of this point and when eventually 
his kaleidoscopic changes came to an end, the summary was a« 
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follows In size lie was larger than an) dog ever Been outBidc of a 
tent show In color he was a, cream niolas.^cs, a little lighter and a 
little jdlowtr than a due He had the hea\) tail, the powerful 
shoulders and the cfforMes.-i, slouching gait of a police dog hut, in 
spite of his short coat, he had the long, thin head and the eager, 
solicitous ejes of a collie JIis voice was that of a boar hound, but 
his disposition was that of I 3<1 \ nn There are some dogs, in short, 

tliat are born to he noble and some that are bom to txprebs pathos, 
but this dog was horn to be absurd He was the onl) dog in West 

Osset that np\ cr had a fight, for if smaller dogs became obstreperous 
he merel) bumped into them 'iherc was a tradition that be once 
sat down on an Aberdeen terrier, but this was judged to have been 
an accident and not an intent 

His name at first had been somothmg like ' Pnnee ' or “Bismarck,” 
Xshit'' chapters of his carl) lustor), this did not last long 
d 1 ? permanent career of town clown some- 

meSrv to lb*" f T ^ “ost eompl. 

roicforeaM « human 

lo rear m frlToT ^ hounding and hurtling 

earth like a not s c)ebrows and then abase himself to the 

W I cfTcmmate mastodon At 

onslauEht wmihn manners, for although his first 

lusafffchon fet Ihen u to kill the object of 

touch anvone Wob b to the point he would never actuall) 

Sg S unner ! mo b jaws I.terall) 

Bartlej s store he tS h t^ T 

sidewalk For another thinrl bl fell flat on the 

without first being asked never enter a doorway 

gave modfr^lv'^^GoL^et u™" summer residents who 

was a man whotanSt ^'•^f^nce but he 

so when It became obv lous^hat ^Chariev 

police dog or an) thing hke a nolico d™ b ^ ® 

Italian gardeners who sold him to « r n his 

lars which was another na\ of fchow countrj man for fiv e dol 
Officallv there waTalwa 3 Vl cJ^T 'he town 

but if an) one had examined it o *1^1® dangimg from his collar, 
to be two or three S Sd ' been found 


— Pniup Comss 
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Excerpt from The Mirror of (he Sea 

The West Wind reigns over the seas surrounding the coasts of th^s^*^ 
kingdoms, and from the gateways of the channels, from promontories 
as if from ^^atchto^\ers, from estuaries of rivers as if fiom postern 
gates, from passages ajs, inlets, strait*!, firths, the garrison of the 
Isle and the crews of the ships going and returning look to the west- 
ward to judge by the varied splendours of his sunset mantle the mood 
of that arbitrary ruler 

The end of the day is the time to gaze at the kingly face of the 
Westeity Weather, who is the arbiter of ships’ destinies Benignant 
and splendid, or splendid and sinister, the western sk> reflects th'* 
hidden purposes of the royal mind Clothed m a mantle of dazzling 
gold or draped m rags of black clouds like a beggar, the might of 
the Westerly Wind sits enthroned upon the western honzon with 
the whole North Atlantic as a footstool for his feet and the first 
twinkling stars making a diadem for his brow Then the seamen, 
attentive courtiers of the weather, think of regulating the conduct 
of their ships by the mood of the master 

The West Wind is too great a king to bo a dissembler he is no 
calculator plotting deep schemes in a sombre heart, he is too strong 
for small artifices , there is passion in all his moods, even m the soft 
mood of his serene days in the grace of his blue sky whose immense 
and unfathomable tenderness reflected m the mirror of the s“a em- 
braces, possesses, lulls to sleep the ships with white sails He is 
all things to all oceans, he is like a poet seated upon a throne — 
magnificent simple, barbarous, pensive, generous, impulsiv e, change- 
able, Unfathomable— but when you understand him, alwa>s the 
same Some of his sunsets are like pageants devised for the delight 
of the multitude, when all the gems of the ro>al treasure house are 
displayed above the sea Others are like the opening of his royal 
confidence, tinged wnth thoughts of sadness and compassion in a 
melancholy splendour meditating upon the short lived peace of the 
waters And I have seen him put the pent-up anger of his heart 
into the aspect of the inaccessible sun, and cause it to glare fiercely 
like the eye of an implacable autocrat out ol a pale and Inglitened 
sky 

He IS the war-lord who sends his battalions of Atlantic rollers to 
the assault of our seaboard The compelling voice of the \\cst 
Wind musters up to his service all the might of the ocean Vt the 
bidding of the West It md there arises a great commotion in the sky 
aliove these Islands and a gieat rush of water falls upon our shores 
The sky of the Westerly Weather is full of fl> mg cloud» of great 
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biK wlute clouds coming thicker and thicker till they seem to stand 
welded into a ''olid canop\, upon whose gre> face the lower wrack 
of thcgslc, thin, hhek, and angrj -looking flies past with \ertiginoiis 
speed Denver and dcn«er grows thus dome of ^apours, descending 
lower and lower upon the ship And the characteristic aspect of 
Westerl} Weather, the thick, grej, Emok"s, and bmciter tone sets in, 
circumscribing the Mew of the men, drenching their bodies, oppres- 
sing their soul-j, taking their breath awaj with booming gusts, 
deafening blinding, driving, rushing them onwards in a swaying 
ship tovvanls our coasts last m misLs and ram 
The capnee of the vvinds, like the wilfulness of men, is fraught 
with the disastrous consecjuences of self-indulgence Long anger, 
the scn«e of his uncontrolled power, spoils the frank and generous 
nature of the \\cst ^^lnd It is as if hrs heart were corrupted b> a 
malevolent and brooding rancour He devastates his own kingdom 
m the wantonness of lus force Southwest is the quarter of the 
heavens where he presents Lls darkened brow He breathes his 
rage in temBc squalls, and ovenv helms his realm wuth an inex- 
haustible welter of clouds He strews the seeds of anxiet> upon 
e ec 3 o pudding ships, makes the foam stripped ocean look 
tLr shipmasters in the 

W ninning for the Channel The Westerlj 

^outh-wet quarter is often hke 
faS 5 imprecations the most 
fa.^ ul of his courtiers to shipvireck, drsaster, and death 

hoizon a ^ ^ « contact, on of the 

make a r„rv1nhT^'"‘'‘”^ to 

SmdnL t IS a IV ^ It IS not 

oilskins at the elbow of ^ °i sea-boots and streaming 

t»und ship ™r,„ f” P«>P of p homcp-ard 

and tormented tvaete 1 hate Soring ahead uito the grej 

.ladtoud, camreomm.!;? “ 

'^allter ’• 

. pcrfuticlorj tone 


It nould he morels the inatmctne vo.emg o( an 


ever present 
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thought associated closely w ith the consciousness of the land some- 
where ahead and of the great speed of the ship Fair wnd fair 
wind* Who would dare to grumble at a fair wind? It was a favour 
of the Western Ivmg, who rules masterfully the North Atlantic from 
the latitude of the Azores to the latitude of Cape Fareu ell A famous 
sho\e this to end a good passage iMth, and jet, somehow, one could 
not muster upon one’s lips the smile of a courtier's gratitude This 
favour was dispensed to you from under an o\ erbeanng scowl, which 
IS the true expression of the great autocrat when he has made up his 
mind to give a battering to some ships and to hunt certain others 
home m one bieath of cruelty and benevolence, equally distracting 

“No sir Can’t see very far ’’ 

Thus would the mate’s voice repeat the thought of the master, 
both gazing ahead, while under their feet the ship rushes at some 
twelve knots m the direction of the lee shore, and only a couple of 
miles in front of her swinging and dnpping jib-boom, carried naked 
with upward slant like a spear, a grey horizon closes the view with a 
multitude of wav es surging upwards violently as if to strike at the 
stooping clouds 

Awful and threatening bcowls darken the face of the West Wind 
in his clouded, south west mood, and from the King’s throne-hall 
in the western board stronger gusts reach you, like the fierce shouts 
of raving fury to which only the gloomy grandeur of the scene 
imparts a saving dignity A show er pelts the deck and the sails of 
the ship as if flung with a scream by an angry hand, and when the 
mght closes m, the night of a south-westerly gale, it seems more 
hopeless than the shades of Hades The south-w esterlj' mood of 
the great West Wind is a lightless mood, without sun, moon, or 
stars, with no gleam of light, but the phosphorescent flashes of the 
great sheets of foam that, boiling up on each side of the ship, fling 
bluish gleams upon her dark and narrow hull, rolling as she runs, 
chased by enormous seas, distracted in the tumult 

—Joseph Conrad 


Excerpt from Alohy Dick 

Thf White Whalf 

Like noiseless nautilus shells, their light prows sped through the 
sea, but only slowly they near^ the foe As they neared him, the 
ocean grew still more smooth, seemed draw mg a carpet over its 
waves, seemed a noon meadow , so serenelj it spread At length 
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the breathle*!'? hunter came nigh his seemmglj unsuspecting prey, 
that his entire dazzling hump Avas distinctly ^ isible, sliding along the 
sea as if an isolated thing and continually set in a re\oUnng ring of 
finest, fleecy, grcenidi foam He saw the \ast, iniolved wrinkles 
of the 'lightly projecting head beyond Before it, far out on the 
soft Turkish rugged waters, went the gii'tening wlute shadow from 
hte broad, mi!k\ forehead, a musical npphng playfully accompanying 
the shade, and behind, the blue waters interchangeably flowed o\er 
into the moving vallev of his steidv wake, and on either hand bright 
bubble:, arose and danced bv hts side But these were broken again 
by the light toes of hundreds of gay fowl softly feath»'ring the sea, 
alternate wath their fitful flight, and like to some flagstaff rising from 
the painted hull of an argosy , th« tall but shattered pole of a recent 
lance projected from the white whale’s back, and at intervals one of 
the cloud of soft toed fowls hov ermg and to and fro skimming hke 
a canopy over the fish, silently perched and rocked on this pole, the 
long tail feathers streaming like pennons 

— IlrnvitN Melville 


Excerpt from Bleak House 

Mr CIl\Dnv^D 

a fat smile, and a 
" eood deal of tram oil in his svstem 
band 8ev ere-Iookmg silent woman Mr Chad- 

tair o LT/ ^ and tumbrou'K, not unlike a bear who has been 
arms as if I h ^‘P*''Eht lie is very much embarrassed about the 
iJTerv to him and he wanted to grovel, 

without first niitt about the head, and never speaks 

hearer, that Ire gre"g to’cd.''“tlrere‘'' “ 

Chadlrend, “peace be on II, „ honrrel 
and on the v oung mcn'M^fnendT^ thereof on the voung maidens. 
IS peace’ la it w ar? \ ^ t ^ ^ f"'’ WTiat 

gentle, and beautiful, and pleasan^^ ^ ^ 

Therefore, mv friend^ I wS!S ^ ^ 

In consequence of’ Mrs Snae be l ’ 

Snagsbj thinks ,t expediL o„ deeply edified, Mr 

vvelltecuved on the whole to say .\meD which is 

threXm^"'”''’'" Chadband, I am upon 
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Custer presents herself Mrs Snagsby, m a spectral bass -voice, 
and without removing her ejes from Chadband, sajs, with dread 
distinctness, “Go away* ’ 

“Now, my friends/’ says Chadband, “since I am upon this theme, 
and in my lowly path improv mg it " 

Custer IS heard unaccountably to murmur “one thousing seven 
hundred and eighty two ” The spectral voice repeats more sol- 
emnly, ‘ Go away'” 

“Now, my friends,’ says Mr Chadband, “we will inquire m a 
spirit of love ’’ 

Still Custer reiterates, ‘ one thousing sev en hundred and eight3 - 
two ” 

Mr Chadband, pausing w ith the resignation of a man accustomed 
to be persecuted, and languidly folding up his chin into his fat smile, 
says. Let us hear the maiden^ Speak, maiden * ' 

“One thousing seven hundred and eighty-two, if you please, sir 
Which he wish to know what the shilling were for,” says Custer, 
breathless 

“For?” returns IMrs Chadband “For Ins fare'” 

Custer replied that “he insistes on one and eightpence, or on sum- 
monsizzing the party ” Mrs Snagsby and Mrs Chadband are pro- 
ceeding to grow shrill m indignation, when Mr Chadband quiets the 
tumult b3’- lifting up his hand 

“My friend ” says he, “I remember a dut3 unfulfilled yesterday 
It IS right that I should be chastened m some penalt3 I ought not 
to murmur Rachel, pay the eightpence' ’ 

While Mrs Snagsby, drawing her breath, looks hard at Air 
Snagsby, as who should sa3’-, “A’'oii hear this Apostle'’ and while 
Mr Chadband glows with humiht3 and tram oil, Mrs Chadband 
pays the money It is Mr Chadband s habit — it is the head and 
front of his pretensions indeed— to keep this sort of debtor and 
creditor account m the smallest items, and to post it public^' on the 
most trivial occasions 

"M3 friends ” says Chadband. “eightpence is not much, it might 
lustly have been one and foiirpence, it might justly have been half- 
a-crowii O let us be joyful, j 03^01 ' O let us be j03ful' ’ 

With which remark, which appears from its sound to be an extract 
m verse, Mr Chadband stalks to the table, and, before takmg a chair, 
lifts up his admomtory hand 

“M3 friends,” says he, “what is this which we now behold as 
being spread before us’ Refreshment Do we need refreshment 
then, my friends? We do Because we arc but mortal, because 
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we are but because wc are but of the earth, because Me are 

not of the atr Can w c Hv , mj friends'^ Vk c cannot \\'hy can we 
not fl> , mj friench'^” 

"Mr ^nagsbj, presuming on the snccc'^s of h)^ l&'^t point, \cntures> 
to ob«er\e an a ( hecrful and rather knon ing tone, "Xo mng^ ” But 
IS imme<hately froMTiwl down bj Mrs fenag«bj 

“I sa^, m^ friends," pursues Mr Chadband, utterly rejecting 
and obliterating Mr Snagsbj's suggestion, "why can we not fly’ 
I>j it because we are calculated to walk"^ It is Could wc walk, 
inj friends, wnthout strength^ We could not What should we do 
wathout Btrength, mj friends’ Our legs would refuse to bear us 
OUT kneeswoidd douldcup, our ankles would turn o\cr, and weshould 
come to the ground Then from whence, mv fnends, in a human 
point of \uew, do we denie the strength that necessary to our 
limbs’ Is it," sajs Chadband, glancing o\er the table, "from bread 
in lanous forms from butter winch is churned from the milk which 
IS jnelded unto us by the cow, from the eggs which are laid by the 
fowl, from ham, from tongue, from sausage, and from such like’ 
It IS Then let us partake of the good things which are set before 
us'” 

— CmULES Dickens 

Excerpt from Pnde and Prejudice 

"Mr and Mns Bfnnet 

It 13 a truth umversallj acknowledged, that a single man m pos* 
session of a good fortune must be in ivant of a wife 

Howeier little knowm the feelings or views of such a man may be 
on his first entenng the neighborhood, this truth is so well fixed in 
the minds of the surrounding families, that he is con'^idered as the 
rightful property of some one or other of their daughters 

"My dear Mr Beiinct,” said his lady to him one day, "have you 
heard that \etherfield Park is let at last’ ’ 

Mr Bennet replied that he had not 

"But it IS " returned she , ‘ for Airs Long has just been here, 
and “he told me all about it ” 

Mr Bennet made no answer 

‘ Do you not want to know who has taken it’” cned fiis wife 
impatiently 

“1’““ "ant to tell me, and I have no objection to hearing it ” 
^13 was inntation enough. 

"Why, mj dear, you must know Mrs Long says that Nether- 
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field X'! taken by a young man of large fortune from the north of 
England, that he came down on Mondaj in a chaise and four to see 
the place, and was so much delighted \uth xt, that he agreed with 
Mr Morris immediately, that he is to take possession before Alichael- 
mas, and some of his ser\ ants are to be in the hou^e b> the end of 
next week ” 

“^Vhat is his name?" 

“Bingley ” 

“Is he married or single’” 

“Oh* single, mj' dear, to be sure* A single man of large fortune, 
four or five thousand a year What a fine thing for our girls*” 
“How so’ how can xt affect them’” 

“My dear Mr Bennet,” replied his wife, “how can you he so tire 
some! You must know that I am thinking of his marrying one of 
them ” 

“Is that his design in settling here’ ’ 

“Design* nonsense, how can you talk so* But it is very Iikelj' 
that he may fall in love wath one of them, and therefore you must 
visit him as soon as he comes ” 

‘ I see no occasion for that You and the girls ma> go, or you 
may send them by themselves, which perhaps will be still better, 
for as you are as handsome as any of them, ]\Ir Bingley might like 
you the best of the party ” 

“My dear, you flatter me I certainly haie had my share of 
beauty, but I do not pretend to be anything extraordinary now 
When a woman has five grown up daughters, she ought to give over 
thinking of her own beauty ” 

“In such cases, a woman has not often much beaut> to think of ” 
“But my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr Bmgley when he 
comes into the neighborhood ” 

“It IS more than I engage for, I assure you ” 

“But consider jour daughters Only think what an establish 
ment it would be for one of them Sir William and Ladj Luca* 
arc determined to go, merely on that account, for in general, you 
know they visit no new-comers Indeed you must go, for it will 
be impossible for us to visit him if you do not ” 

“You are over scrupulous surely I dare saj Mr Bmgley will be 
very glad to see you, and I will send a few lines by jmu to assure 
him of my hearty consent to his marrying whichever he chooses of 
the girls though I must throw in a good word for mj little Lizzy ” 

“I desire you will do no such thing Lizzy is not a bit bettor than 
the others, and I am sure she is not half so handsome as Jane, noi 
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half so good humored as L^ dia But j ou are aln a\ s ginng her the 

preference ’ nil 

‘ Thej ha\e none of them so much to recommend them, repheci 
he, ‘'the> are all silU and ignorant, like other girls, but Lizzj has 
something more of ciuickne^s than her s^isters ” 

Mr Rennet how can >ou abuoe jour oim children m such a 
wa\* Tiou take delight m \eving rae You have no eonipa&5ion 
on m% poor ner\ea' ’ 

‘ \ ou mistake me, mj dear I ha\ c a high respect for j our nerves 
Thej are raj old fnenda I ha^e heard jou mention them ivith 
coD'^ideration thc«e tw entj j ears at least ” 

Ah’ J ou do not know what I suffer ” 

' But I hope ^ ou get over it, and In c to see many j oung men 
of four thou and a-jear come into the neighborhood ” 

“It wall be no use to us, if twenty such should come, smee Jou 
wall not \ I'-it them ' 

Depend upon it, mj dear, that when there are twenty, I will 
^ 1 it them all ” 

Mr Bcnnet was so odd a mixture of quick parts sarcastic humor, 
resene, and capnee, that the evpencnce of three and twentj jears 
had been msufhcient to make his wife understand his character 
Her mmd was Ie*'S dilRcuU to develop She was a woman of mean 
understanding little information and uncertain temper MTien she 
was discontented sJic fancied herself nenous The business of her 
life w as to get her daughters married , itg solace w as \ isitmg and news 

— JitNE Austes 
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Dramatics 


While, in a formal “^ense, dramatics is thought of as the act- 
ing in and producing of plaj s, there is a great deal of informal 
activity that may also be used beneficiall} for dramatic pur 
poses in most classrooms from the pre ‘school through the col- 
lege Dramatics maj begin in the home or in the nur'^erj 
school Harnet Johnson explained the beginning of the dra- 
matic instinct "when she wrote 

The small child lues in a self centered world the circumference 
of which IS small ei en if in it is included all of the emironment that 
affects him directly or indirectly The child himself however sets 
narrower bouiidanes m terms of his own intimate share in that 
worlds current events The things that have happened to him 
and have happened repeatedlj are his deepest concern and as we 
watch we can trace the lines which have engaged his interest and 
his emotion He will usually dramatize the experiences which he 
nearest to him sometimes with startling fidelity, sometimes with an 
elaboration suggesting that they are inspired either by fantasy or 
by unconscious desire ‘ 

This use of his immediate en\ ironment continues, but, as he 
grows older, the child s point of view widens and an Licreasing 
number of facts are related and interrelated, orgamzcd games 
call forth more of these dramatic impulses and the teacW, if 
he IS wise, will take advantage of the desire to pielend which 
has supplanted to some extent the desire to be In this t>pe of 

•Hartman Gertrude and Shumaker Ann (Editors) Crealitc Expression 
Dramatic Pla> m the Nursery School by Harriet M Johnson New lork 
John Day, 1932 
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dramatic'^, vvhicli emerge'! from practicallj an\ of well 
orgamzed pla\ , costumes arc not important and "cenerj is not 
engros mg but children are broadening their knowledge, thej 
are finding jo\ m group aetiviU, the\ are de\ eloping confi 
deuce through contribution to the group’s work, in short, the> 
are grouung up ® 

Thi*> newer concept of dramatics means that instead of being 
a more or le‘!s formal aetmt\ of learmng lines and thinking m 
terms of costumes and ‘;ets dramatics ma\ be an important 
instrument in group planning and purpo-^eful propulsi\e ac 
ti\it\ It 1 ^ the ta^k of the teacher to recognize this tjTie of 
dramatic enterprise and to utilize it full\ a*! a means of encour 
aging good ‘-peech and rewarding effort and indiiidual contn 
butions to the group plan Frequentlj , for example, m the 
lower grades, children want to write their own lines, sometimes 
thc^ie lines change *50 matenallj during rehear'^als tliat e%en the 
teacher is "urpH'^ed at the final results Such dramatizing 
should sene as a moti\ation for students whose speech is poor 
or whose \oices are inadequate The\ maj develop a real 
desire to communicate the lines because thej them=el\es wrote 
the dramatization There is usuallj a greater feeling of 
achiev ement and pnde as«sociatcd with such creativ e endeav or 
than m the momonzmg of hnes w ntten bv someone else 
Use in dramatics of the great literature of the world In 
addition to the dramatization of materials growing out of 
organized plaj, children mav effectivelv dramatize liistoncal 
and hterarj incidents from the great Uterature of the world 
Classic Ij ncs, fables and folk tales selected poems fairj stones, 
mam stones from the Old Testament Greek rajths, the 
Odyssey of Homer, Rohm Hood, the Iranian A tghts, the Eddas, 
and ‘-tones from Celtic folklore mav all be utihzed for dramatic 
purpo-es The dramatization of such matenal frequenth leads 
ton greater affection for it and to more intensive work than 
mere reading Discu smn of what matenal maj be used dra 


*Cf IlartmAQ GertnjJe and 
Growwa 1 D and Dnunatics 1 


*!1 umakcr tnn (LtJ tors) Creattre Expreiunon 
j Caroline rratt \e» X ork Jol n Da>, 1052 
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matically and ^\hat will be rejected aids in group thinking and 
planning The teacher ‘should obser\e carefully those who 
make no contribution in order to a'vcertam what their abilities 
are and how thej can best be stimulated to take part m group 
discussion ^^^leneve^ possible, their ideas should be incorpo 
rated and their efforts rew irded Such dramatization requires 
creative expression sincerity, and sometimes indefatigable 
energy on the part of all members of the group The objective 
IS to let emotionalized attitudes function maw orth-while situa- 
tion, theatrical results are comparative!} insignificant Hence 
the classroom teacher is preferable to a professional coach for 
this type of dramatization,^ which provides innumerable situa 
tions m which good speech ma> be motivated 
Dramatic dev elopment When children reach the junior or 
semor high school, thej are hkelv to be more critical of their 
own wntings less sati'^fied wnth the cruditj of classroom per- 
formances and more interested in ludiences outside their ovm 
groups Under proper guidance they begin to have apprecia- 
tion for the dramas of great writers 
The objectiv e of these more mature plaj s should be the same 
as that of the organized plavs m the early grades, namely 
utilization of the dramatic impulse to enrich life The teacher 
who IS successful in diagnosing his students will recognize the 
personality problems and complexes that are present in his 
group He will realize the pleasure that comes to a student 
with a definite psychological limitation when he can portray 
a character who to him has no limitations he w ill try to use 
the handicapped or those suffering from inferiority complexes 
in such a manner that they will obtain actual therapeutic value 
isom Vhft that cornea xrtth \m5veTsonatvow 

Selection of a play One of the first problems that faces 
the group eager to produce a play is that of selection The 
teacher, without being dogmatic must guide students in their 

•Hartman Gertrude and Shumaker Ann (Editors) Creal e Expression 
Dramatics — I Afo (e of Study by John Merrill Netv lork John Day 
1932 
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choice He mu«t ha\t m mmd tho^e students who wnll den\e 


nioat benefit from leading parts, tho'^e are most in need 
of the bpontanelt^ of dramatic endea\or, and be must a! o 
keep m mind the effect on the cominunitj of a school plaj 
For evample a piaj that is of a propaganda nature ma\ be 
stimulating and thought-conduen e m ■some communities 
The same plaj produced b’s a high school dramatic societj 
ma\ enrage parents and other ta\pa\er '5 and defeat much of 
the desirable work that can be done m dramatics at the high 
«chool le\cl ihc ‘^ame ma^ be “^aid of a cheap or tra‘=h\ 
performance The'^e precautions m '^election do not mean that 
an\ t^pe of pla^ that I'j brought up for di‘?cu‘=‘=:ion should not 
be openl\ di«!cu«'5ed but rather that it is the tu«k of the teacher 
to be prepared to make further ‘^ugge'^tions to encourage groups 
in n uT=e choice of plajs for public performance 
Play production and the classroom teacher If re pon^-ibil 
itj for a f'chool pla^ could be centered in a speech teacher, the 
problem of pla\ producing might be le‘=s complicated Since 
the speech teacher is still a luvurj in man\ communities the 
task of plaj production is likeh to fall upon the English teacher 
or the plncical education director, or m short upon ana one 
a\ho IS aailling to bear the re'^poncibilitj 

Because the a'l^ignment of a dramatic group nia\ be more 
or le^s haphazard it is ^\ell for the general teacher to know a 
ew principles that will aid him m seeking the cooperation of 
other members of the school 


^^^ile the choice of a pla^ umallj rc^ts with the director 
f tif outcome of group discussion, it is well 

for the director to consult colleagues who ma\ be called upon 
for help 1 efore corning to a conclusion as to the adeqiiacj of 
the choice of a plaj If for example, the industrial arts 
to help uath the scenery, he 
,^,‘'™^'tUed before rehear==aK are well under way, if 

t^eher t ^ If 

in traminfrV"^ ° ^''Pf^ited to u^c a large amount of time 
training choruses his ad\ ice should be asked and a schedule 
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of the \Nork he is to do should be clearly indicated to him so 
that he will not feel he is being imposed on b} ha\ing to pre- 
pare unexpected!} several choruses and soloists If the direc 
tor of home economics is to be asked to cooperate m the 
making of costumes, costuimng and its costs should be dis 
cussed before too much time has been spent bj the group in 
memorizing lines 

The next problem facing e\ ery director is one i\ hich is pres- 
ent in the commercial theater as well as in amateur groups, 
namely ItTiat Price Technique’’ Prequentlj beautiful co^^- 
tumes and elaborate settings are devised with too little atten 
tion given to performance, without sufficient correction of 
fault} posture, abrupt mannerisms, poor diction, lack of volume 
in voice, and marked regional dialects m pla}S requiring stand- 
ard English Technical matters in stagecraft are important, 
but they should never be permitted to obscure the actor 
Brilliant lighting effects will not aid the audience in under 
standing unintelligible speech A stud} of stagecraft indicates 
that onginall} the pla}S of the master dramatist Shakespeare 
were produced with the humblest of sets 

The problem of the school director, then, is to integrate 
performance and production Such integration may be at 
the expense of the school, that is, a simpler pla} requiring 
less III the wa} of settings and costumes and artificial device'^ 
may have to be substituted for an elaborate one, but, at all 
costs, the audience should be given the mood of the plav, a 
vital interpretation of the author’s lines, nuances in meanings, 
and a general feeling of satisfaction The cast, on the other 
hand should have the joy that results from sharing an experi- 
ence that is worth-while, and the pleasure of having made others 
feel because of their dramatic abiht} 

Speech and dramatics. Perhaps in no field is there such 
great possibiht} for motivating good speech habits as m dra- 
matics Pronunciation, enunciation, intonation, judicious use 
of weak forms, breath control ma} all be motivated through 
this activity It is impossible to say dogmaticall} that pla}s 
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^\ith dialect >hould be barred from the high <;chool, but the 
‘;ubject of dialect ‘should be carcfullj considered m the «elec 
tion of the school plaj There is not much benefit, for exam 
pie, to be den\cd from the experience of pre'senting a plav 
contaimng ^^llgar J^ew York Citj dialect in a metropolitan 
school with a large foreign population Theie might, on the 
other hand, be strong moti\ation for acquiring an intere&t in 
acceptable speech if students could be made suflBcientlj inter 
ested in impersonating a dramatic character who w'ould nor 
mallj u>e an acceptable speech pattern In thi >3 connection 
phonetics is, of course, an ln^'aluable aid for tho e who wish to 
acquire a tjpe of speech that is inconspicuous a*? well as for 
tho e who wish to studv an^ kund of dialect 
Organization of production staff. Because the production 
of a plaj lb a complex matter, reqmnng cooperation from a 
whole group as well as from a anous departments throughout 
the school, it is well to establish an orgamzed plan as soon as 
pos'^ible after the selection of the plaj The members of a 
production staff maj be cla«-^ified as follows 

1 A director, who is respon-^ible for the final production of 
t e p a^ All authontj is \ ested in him concerning the re- 
hearsals and the performance 


2 jVssi^ant directors, whose duties are dictated In the di 
rector The number of a^'astants is determined, naturalh, U 
the elaborateness of the production 

3 A bu'Jine'^s manager, who is re<!ponbible for ad\ertibmg, 
programs, tickets, and all funds 

who IS responsible for the mechanical 
which o 1 uction He is in charge of the stage crew 

nX-'am ™n'“ 

m furmsh?n^^V responsible for the properties u=ed 

all the return 

fi A wardrnh properties to their proper plates 

A wardrobe custmlian who has charge of all cosiumes 
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7 A 'icnpt holder who responsible for helping the artors 
if they forget their lines 

This organization maj be increa&ed or decrea^^ed depending 
( n the kind of production A one act production with no 
change of <50606 v^ould naturalh ha\e considerably fewer need 
than a three act pla> with se\erd changes of scenery \ de 
tailed plan of procedure is helpful not only to inouie efficiency 
in the production but also to assure tasks for those who have 
no desire to act or foi whom suitable parts cannot be found 
Committee organization In order to include more stii 
dents in the plans for the production it is sometime well to 
have a committee organization to take care of all details 
Such comnuttees might include a try out committee to aid 
m the selection of the cast a rehearsal committee to assume 
responsibility for notifpng players of rehearsals or changes of 
rehearsals as well as for notifying other committees concerned 
with lighting costumes and so forth costume and stage com 
mittees to submit plans for costumes and scener\ a property 
committee to work closely vMth the costume and stage com 
nuttees and to assume lesponsibihtj for borrowed or rented 
eostumes and properties a wardrobe committee a make up 
comimttee a publicity committee to take care of advertising 
and any other committee groups that seem desirable 

Selection of cast In order to avoid arbitiarj <;plpct!on of 
the cast by the director it is usually wiser to vest authority 
in a committee of three or five members including the director 
Such a committee mav select members bj a variety of 
methods Some prefer to have a sight reading of the E>cnpt 
others a memonzed version still others pantomime In e 
liecUng a cast the committee should keep in mind the general 
t>pes m the plaj so that the vast will not be overbalanced 
bj too many tall girls and short bo 3 s or character^ that in no 
■way resemble phvsicalb the persons they are impei&onating 
Manv educators believe that tliere should be a double cast 
allowed to alternate on public performances While tlu pro 
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cpdure is a de«inble one m that it utilizes tuice as maoj 
students as the “Single cast, it means twice as much work for 
the director It is well therefore, to appoint an assistant 
director for the second cast 

Altenng the text Before rehearsals begin, the director 
should make all netessan, changes m the text Pla\s that 
arc too long should be cut, objectionable scenes should be re 
ino\ed Occa«ionalIj, changes ha%e to be made m the sue 
( es ion of scenes Such alterations should be made m ad\ ance, 

0 that no time is wasted m memorizing cueo or rehearsing 
Behearsals Pnor to rebear'al" there should be group 
stud% of characters and situations inherent m the pla\ as w ell 
as the relationship-! of the \anous characters to the plot In 
the case of lugh-«chool students, such stud% and interpretation, 
usuall j rcqmre se\ eral da> s 

Dunng the first one or two rehearsals, it is advisable to 
devote time to the reading of the plaj without anv attempt 
at action Special attention should be given to the correct 
interpretation of the hne so tliat students establish no bad 
liabits of reading Each member of the cast should l>e pro- 
vided with the lines he i> to read and his cues The first act 
should lie read with great care 

Dunng the second or third rehearsal the action of the first 
act mav be blocked out Thereafter, attention mav be focu«ed 
on memonzation of line 'Nlanj amateurs make the mi take 
of memonzing immcdiatclv, sometimes before thev are clear 
on the exact interpretation Once thej hav e memonzed the 
words, it IS tlifficuU for them to change the interpretation 
Tor the fourth rehearsal students should be expected to know 
all the lines of the first act and to have an adetiuate idea of all 
action patterns \ similar proces", should Ijc followed for the 
other acts followed bv intensive rehearsal of espcctallj difil 
cult scents of mob scenes, and of mechanical aspects, such a® 
lighting prop and «ets In addition to these formal rehears 
aU there will need to be, of cour-«c, private conference^ and 
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rchears'ils ^Mth induiduals or small groups of the cast in order 
to assure proper coordination 

Dress rehearsal At least U\o dajs before the final per 
forinance is scheduled a drc«s rehear al should he held with 
the sets all properties and furnishings ns thej arc to be for 
the final performance Ao detail should be iincheclvccl If 
there IS anj major fault in the performance of the dres* re 
hear-^al it maj be %\eU to ha\e a line and cue rchear^sal between 
it and the final performance 

The prompt book llic prompt book is. a necc'^'^itj to the 
director It 'should contain c\e^^ thing that i'. done or ‘^aid 
m the entire production Some director^ prefer two prompt 
books in which there arc diagrams of the set -5 ind lighting 
plans as well as lines The prompt book should be kept at 
hand during rehearsals so that all changes decided upon ma\ 
be entered iSoedlcss to saj , the prompter needs to be tiainod 
as carefiillj ns an\ of the cast if he is to lie relied upon to 
prompt cfficientlj It is sometimes wise to have two or more 
prompters available for difficult scenes 

Costumes The costuming of plajs obviouslv depends on 
the tjpc of plaj to be produced Some plavs demand cos 
tumes that arc of historical or period sigiufican».e others are 
contemporarj The most practical arringcinent then in 
selecting the plaj is to think in terms of the cost of renting 
costumes the possibility of making them and the ways of 
using those already available The dramatic organization 
should attempt to budd up a wardrobe from the donations 
of members and friends Great care should be taken of all 
costumes and members should realize that they are wearing 
iorrovvea' cibtiies that may netefcti agunr /or dlrumaa'nr 
productions 

Clashes of colors should be avoided not only m costumes 
but also in settings and furnishings In order to insure har 
mony it is well to have the permanent settings and furnishings 
neutral in tone 
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For detailed stud} of allied problems, student** are directed 
to the bibhograph} at the end of this chapter 

PROBLEMS 

I Obsen e eral cla<?!5ea of } oung children in pre-school or prunarr 

groups Dbcuss the elements m their play that seem to 3011 to 
be flmmatic 

2. Jf ptKcjble ob on c se\ eral rehearsals of a school play What are 
tl>c mo t senous dilficulties that beset the cast’ 

3 Sclert five plavs that >oii think, would be appropriate for prodtic 
fran at one of the following lev els (o) elementar 3 •school (b^ junior 
iig I fic ool (c) senior high school (d) normal school, and (e) col 

be problems of casting and producing in each ca.se 

historical incident that you think might be 

m! U nb ? r/sfctmenl (e) Greek 

heht ? Sr> n“ H selection in the 
the mate rnl^^ 'eular school grade for which 30U m<!h to adapt 

5 Outline jour procedure for dramatizing the incident 30U selected 
Pl^ vim m^v^se? 

P‘a> 3*>u maj select from pages 3l!>-322 

extent do jou use dramatics to im- 
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Dodenlrt^^s 19 { 7 ^ Ilarulbool \o^Y 3ork Tie 
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1 cj ^ toFomH Nt w 3 ork DouWe,lij 

*'* ^ew 3 ork Theatre Arts 
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Burleigh, Louise, The Community Theatre Boston Little, Brown A Co , 
1904 

Burns Meyer, Harold, and Cole, Edward C , Theaters and Auditoriums 
New York' Reinhold, 1949 

Butcher, S H , Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art London The 
Macmillan Co , 1911. 

Butler, Mildred Allen, Literature Dramatized New York Harcourt, Brace 
i, Co , Inc , 1926 

Cdhert, Louis, Problems of the Actor New York Henr} Holt A, Co , 1918 
Chalmers, Helena, The Art of Make-Up New York Appleton Century- 
Crofts, Inc , 1925 

Chenej, Sheldon W , The Art Theatre New lork Alfred A Knopf, 1925 
Childs, Jessica Building Character Through Dramatization New York' 
Row , Peterson A Co , 1934 

Clark, Barrett H , How to Produce Amateur Plays (Rev Edition) Boston 
Little, Brown &, Co , 1925 

Cohen, Helen L , One-Act Plays by Modern Authors New York Harcourt, 
Brace A, Co , Inc , 1921 

Collins, Lillian Foster, The Little Theater in School New York Dodd, 
Mead A. Co , 1930 

Cook H Caldwell, The Play Way New York Stokes 1919 
Corson Richard, Stage Make-Up New York Appleton Century Crofts, 
Inc , 1942 

Crafton, Allen, and Roj er, Jessica, Achng~A Book for the Beginner New 
York Appleton-Centurj -Crofts Inc , 1928 
Craig, Edward G , On the Art of the Theatre New York Dodd, Mead A, 
Co , 1925 

Dadnej , Edith, and Wise, C M , A Book of Dramatic Costume New 1l ork 
Appleton Century Crofts Inc , 1930 
D’Amico, Victor E , Theater Arts Peoria, 111 Manual Arts Press 1931 
Dean, Alexander, Fundamentals of Flay Directing New York Farrar A. 
Rinehart 1941 

Dolman, John, Jr , The Art of Acting New York Harper A. Brothers, 1949 

, The Art of Play Production (Rev Edition) New York Harper A. 

Brothers, 1946 

Drew, Elizabeth, Discoiering Drama New York W M Norton A Co, 
Inc , 1937 

Drummond, A M , A Manual of Play Production Ithaca Cornell Unuer- 
»it>, 1930 

Costume Throughout the Ages Philadelphia J B Lippincott 

Co 1930 
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ri‘!h, Helen Knnille Drama and Dramahct New York The 'Nlacinill'in 
Co , aao 

rrecdlcj, (jeorge, nn 1 Kec\£«<, J L , A llutorij of the 7 heatri New York 
Crown Puhli'licrs, ail 

Puchs, Theodore, .s%r Lighting IloAon Little, Ilrown A Co , 1029 
Gn« ner, lohn, ind IJirljcr, rinliji , I'rorluctng the Ptaj New York The 
Hr\ddn I’rc'-?, 1911 

Gilder, IlO'»innind, The Theatre library Xcw York Theatre Arts Hook'®, 

ion 

Gnmlnll I tirileth 11, and Well®, Uhe"!, Cvtlumiag a Play New York 
Aiijdetoii Cent ur\ -Crofts Inr 1925 

Grmer, Pert, TAr iSfapc Manager's llantiUH/k New "iork Harper A Broth 
era 1050 

Hartmtn Gertnnle, and f'humakcr, Ann (Fditora), CrtuUic Fxprc^sxon 
New \oik John Di> 1902 

^ ^ ^ ork Appleton Ccntnr>-Croft®, Ine , 

Hender^n Arrh I h lid, r/ie CVmniri Drama Xcw York \ppleton Cen- 
turj Crofts, Inc 1919 ’ ‘ 

Hume '-jmucl J , and Foster, Iy,is AI , Theater and School New Oork 
Samuel Trenrh, 1902 

Mt and Job Xcw York C V Dutton A Co, 
Jacobs Michel, irt of Color Garden C.tj Doubled iv Dorm A Co. Inc, 


/Te" b^ Mrxlern Drama." The 

Qaarterly Journal of Speech A ol XI\, Xo 4. Nov 19J3 

Helen M Camparnfnc Camedies, Past and 
Present New \ork Noble and Noble Publishers. Ine , 1915 

S' m“'" ■” V ork 1I™,J II,rt ,1 

^ ni'trtwn Nm York Prenticc-IIall 

Oinn i S 1 1927 ' <« m rimcntmj Buaton 

Milion) Ve» 

I-'" V'ork ll»r»url. 

Bon, iL.er,6ht4Co, 2921 

Appleton Centurj CroftsViw ^ 1927* 
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, Costumes and Scenery for Amakurs New York Henry Holt 

Co , 1915 

, How to Produce Children’s Plays Nevr York Henry Holt A- Co , 

1915 

Magarshack, David, <S^flnts^£ItaA.y, A Life New York Chaiiticleer Press, 
1951 

Matthews, Brander, A Study of the Drama Boston Houghton MiSlin Co , 
1910 

McCandless, Stanlej II , A Glossary of Stage Lighting New York Theatre 
Arts Books, 1927 

Mernll, John, and Fleming, Martha, Play Making and Plays New York 
The Jlacmillan Co 1930 

Mills Winifred H , and Dunn, Louise M , Marionettes, Masks and SAodoiwt 
Garden Citj Doubleda} , Doran A. Co , Inc , 1927 
Alitchell, Roj , The School Theater New York Brentano, 1925 
Modem ell, Hiram K , The Theatre of Today New York Dodd, Jfead A 
Co , 1027 

Murph} , Gardner, Fxpenmenlal Social Psijckology New York Harper <fc 
Brothers, 1931 

Naumburg, Margaret, The Child and the IVorld New York Ilarcourt, 
Brace A Co , Inc , 1928 

Nelms, Henning A Primer of Stagecraft New York Dramatists Play 
Service, 1941 

, Play Production New York Barnes A Noble, Inc , 1950 

Nicol, Al’ardjce, The Theory of Drama London George C Harrap A Co , 
Ltd . 1931 

Phelps, 1\ ifl am Lv on, Twentieth Century Theatre New York The Mao- 
millan Co , 1918 

Raubicheck, Letitia, Methods of Teaching Speech in Secondary Schools 
New York Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1935 

Selden, Samuel, First Steps in Acting Appleton Century-Crofts, Inc , 1947- 

and Sellinan Hunton, D , Stage Scenery and Lighting Appleton 

Century-Crofts Inc , 1930 

Smith, Rlilton, The Book of Play Production (Rev Editionl New York 
Appleton Centurj Crofts, Inc , 1947 

Stanislavski, Constantin, An Actor Prepares New York Theatre Arts 
Books, 1945 

, Building a Character New York Theatre Arts Books, 1949 

, My Life in Art Boston Little, Brown A Co , 1924 

Stoddard, Anne, and Sarg, Tony, A Book of Marionette Plays New York' 
Greenberg 1927 

Stratton, Clarence, Producing in Little Theatres New York Henrj Holt A 
Co , 1921 
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11 cliancter« 1 exterior «ccne Fantastic costumes (Hojaltj, ^500) 
Neviloik *^aniuel Ficnch 

\1 ilde Pcrci\ il TU J iidfintcd Chmtmas Tree A plav in one act, 22 chil 
dien 1 interior «ccne ranU-^tic co'^tumes (Uojalt>, SlOOO) ^ev^ 
^oik •'inuiel French 

npht 11 irnet fe (tc Pla js from Old Tales Xei'i York The Macmillan 

Co 1921 


PU\S FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Brown Mice fotnt Ouyntrs ih Spain A comedj in one act, 4 women, 
1 interinr ‘ettin„ Mixlcrn costumes (Ro\ alts, *5500 ) Bo'<ton 1\ H 
Baker Co 192o 

Burke Chirle Pip 1 an B inUe A drama in 2 act*, 3 women U men, 
1 child, 1 interior 2 exteriors Larlj Amencan costumes (No rojalt} ) 
New "iork *^amuel French 

Carter Jean and Ogden Jess The Plat/ Book New\ork IHrcourt, Brace 
A Co Inc 1937 

Cliurcli t irginia IF/ at Metx Lite By A drama in two episodes, 3 women, 
I men 2 children 1 interior Russian or modem costumes (Rojalty, 
SlOOO) Boston B H Baker Co 

Clements Cohn Campliell ( Vdapter), Gammer Ourton's Needle A comedi 
in 3 acts 4 women 6 men 1 extenor Old English costumes (No 
ro3aU\ ) New lork Samuel French 

Copp^e Frar^ois Tie Irohn Maker of Cremona A plaj in 2 scenes, 
1 woman 3 men extras 1 interior Italian costumes of the peasant 
and middle class (No rojaltv ) New York Samuel French 
Urafton Allen / lay Directing New York Prentice-Hall Inc 193S 
e oreet Marian Little Jl omen A comedy in 4 acts 7 women 5 men, 
1 interior 1 exterior Ciaal M ar costumes (Rojaltj. S25 00 ) New 
lork Samuel French ^ a a. r 

‘Sutherland Exeljm G , The Boad lo Yesterday A 
m ! ^ ^ intcHors Jlodem and Elizabethan 

costnmes (Roi altx '!2o 00 1 New York Samuel French 

“'^Sterir’"* V ^ 1 1 

York SmnuelSr 

^”Sor^s'” (Ro^Ttx tlO 00 ® ^ 

lennison I A p f,r .^ewNork Samuel French 
4 men extras hdmhor A drama in one act, 2 women. 

New \ork Samuel FrenT ’^o^tumes (Roaaltj, S500) 

tenor Modern 7^tunics ^ 2 men, 1 in 

uel French Otojalty, §1000 $5 00) NcwTiork Sam 

^ act ,, ,» 

New York Samuel French costumes (Rojaltj, §2500 ) 
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Gregorj, Ladj Augu^fta, Uyactnlh liahey A comedy jn one act, 2 women 
3 men, 1 exterior Irish costumes (Rojaltj, S5 00) Xev\ York 
Samuel French 

“ — Spreading tlie Neus A comedy in one act, 3 women, 7 men, 1 ex- 
terioi Iri«h cos>tumos (Roj altj , So 00 ) New York Samuel French 

, The Trai cling \[an An allegorical plaj m one act, 1 woman, 

1 man, I boj , 1 interior Irish costumes (Rojaltj, So 00 ) New York 
Samuel French 

The Workhouse IPord A farco-cometU m one act, 1 woman, 2 men, 

1 interior Irish costumes (Roj alt\ , S5 00 ) New York Samuel 
French 

Halstead, ilham Perdue, Stage Management jor the Theatre 

New York Appleton-Centurx -Crofts, Inc, 1937 

Kester, Kathonne Problem Progeets \n Acting New York Samuel French, 
1937 

JIcFadden Elizabctli, The Boy IlAo Discotered Faster A plai in 2 acts, 

2 women 2 men, 1 interior Modern costumes (Ros alti SIO 00, 00 ) 

New York Samuel French 

MaeKase, Pcrcj, Georj;c n'fis/unjfon at the Belaiiare A plaj in one act, 

I girl, 0 men, 1 bo} , I exterior Colonial costume^ (Ro>aJt\, ^oOO) 
New York Samuel French 

,* Gettysburg ’ Vankre Fantasies A play m one act, 1 woman 

1 man, 1 interior Modern rural costumes (Royaltx, S>00) New 
York Samuel French 

, Kinfolk of Robin Hood A play m 4 acts, 7 women 23 men, 1 in 

tenor, 2 exteriors Old English costumes (Royaltx, ^10 00) New 
York Samuel French 

Mclvmnel, Norman, The Bishop’s Candlesticks A plax in one act, 2 women 

3 men, 1 interior Late eighteenth century French costumes (Royalty 
S5 00) New York Samuel French 

McPharlin, Paul, Animal Marionettes Birmingham Mich Puppetry Im 
print, 1937 

Milne, A A, Make-Belieie A fantasy m 3 acts 30 characters, xarious 
simple interiors and exteriors Fancy costumes (Royalty, S50 00) 
New York bamuel French 

Palmer. Josephine and Throp Annie The Lighting of the Christmas Tree 
(Adapted from Selma Lagerlof ) A play in one act 2 women, 5 men 
1 interior Swedish peasant costumes (Royalty, S5 00) New York 
Samuel French 

Rogers John William, “Ring Leader “ Seten to Seienteen A play in 
one act, 6 men, 1 interior Jlodern costumes (Royalty , 810 00, S5 00 ) 
New York Samuel French 

Sanford A P (Editor), Plays for Autumn and ]\ inter Holidays New York 
Dodd, Mead A Co , 1938 

Shakespeare, William, Julius Caesar A tragedy m 5 acts 2 women, 32 
men, various scenes Classic costumes (No royalty) 

Tarkington, Booth Bimbo, the Pirate A comedy in one act 1 woman. 
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4 met 1 intenor Ligl teentb century co&tume'' (Rojaltj SIOOO) 
New 'Vork Sunuel French 

\o«hurgl Mhu le B The Home Malen An historical phj m 3 acts 
6 women 10 men 2 interiors Pur tan costumes (Norojaltvl New 
\ ork Samuel French 

Webster Jean DadI/ Long Legs A pla^ m 4 acts 7 women 6 men 
children 4 interiors Modem costumes (Ro\aIty >'2'>00 ) New York 
Samuel French 

Wilde Percnal Kings oj K on amt A phy in 5 scenes lasting an hour 
and a lialf 18 cl aracters 1 exterior Fantastic costumes (Ro>alt}, 
SIO 00 ) New \ ork Samuel French 

PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Bame J M 1 Aiss/or( inrkrel/a A whimsical comedy in 3 acts 5 women 
7 men 3 children and extras 2 interiors 1 exterior Fantastic ami 
modem costumes CBojalty S4000) New \ ork Samuel French 
Barry Phil p 1 ou and I A comedj m 3 acts 3 women 4 men 2 interiors 
Modem costumes (Hojaltj §50 00) New York Samuel French 
Booth John Hunter Rolling Home Drama in 3 acts 4 women 10 men 
1 interior Mo Jem costumes (Royalty S2o001 New \ ork Samuel 
French 

Burnett Frances H and Gillette WUliam Fsraeraldfi A comedy in 
^ women 0 men 3 interiors Modem costump® {Rojaltx 
^10001 New ork Samuel French 

CcAan George M Sften A eys to Baldpate A melodrama m 3 acts 4 w omen 
Omen I interior Modem costume- (Royalty 550 00 ) New "i ork 
Samuel French 


Ccmncllj and Kaufman George S To the Ladies* A comedy in 

3 interior? NIodern co-tumes (Roj 

allv «2o 00) New York Samuel French 

P^^t The Maher of Dreams A poetic comedy in one act 
1 interior Pierrot-Pierctte costumes and one mod 
I rcnch^*^^ ^ co-tume for a man (Royalty SS 00 ) N ew Y ork Samuel 


Golden Doom A satire in one act 2 children 12 men 

Ne«\«rk 

An hulntiral charnttei play jn 4 ncti 
tncksl costuTTiP ^ interiors 1 exterior Eighteenth-century 

naiif mS NewYork SamtelFrench 

1 intenor TUhL ^ comerly m 3 acts 4 women 0 men 

tiori 

MocIcm 'wLmes^'^fnm 2 women 3 men 1 inter or 

CcKKlncl Art «<^ton W II Baker Co 

'^oituisLon ton A corned) m 3 acts 4 women 7 men 
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3 interiors Modern costumes (Rojaltj S50 00) New York Samuel 
French 

Green Paul The I ast of the Lo« ries ' The Lord s Hill A folk tragedy 
in one act 3 women 1 man 1 interior Modem rural costumes (Roj 
altv So 00) New kork Samuel French 
HeiTvard Dorothj Nanctj Ann A comedy m 3 acts 9 women 7 men 

2 interiors Modern costumes (Royalty S2o00) New liork Samuel 
I rench 

Howard Sidnej Tie Late Cbnstopher Bean Comedy m 3 act'^ 4 women 
5 men 1 interior Modern costumes (Royalty, S35 00) New \ork 
Samuel French 

dackson Frederick The Bishop Misbekaies Farce*comedy m 3 acts 

3 women 3 men 2 interiors Modern costumes (Royalty, S2o00) 
New York Samuel French 

Jacobs W M and Parker Louis N The Monkey s Paw A raysterv 
plaj m 3 scenes 1 woman 4 men 1 interior Modern costumes (Ro> 
altj SIO 00 ) New York Samuel French 
Kelli George The Flattering 11 ord A satire m one act 3 women 2 men 
1 interior Modern costumes (Royaltj, SIO 00 ) New York Samuel 
French 

Kummer, Clare Rdllo « Wild Oat A comedy m 3 acts 5 women 7 men 

4 interiors Modern and Shakespearean costumes (Royaltj , $2o 00 ) 
New York Samuel French 

Macivaje Percy The Eiergreen Tree A masque in several scenes There 
are man\ characters the numbers appearmg may be reduced if director 
desires Costumes are medle^al and fantastic (Royalty on applica 
tion ) New York Samuel French 

Macivaj e Mrs Steels Pride and Prejudice Comedy m 4 acts 10 women 
10 men 3 interiors 1 exterior Costumes c 1800 (Royalty S25 00 ) 
New York Samuel French 

Manners J Hartlej Peg o My Heart A comedy m 3 acts 4 women 

5 men 2 interiors Modern costumes (Royalty $2500) New York 
Samuel French 

Martin Allan L Smilin Through A comedy m 3 acts 5 women 5 men 
extras 2 exteriors Costumes modern and 1870 (Production restricted ) 
New York Samuel French 

McCarthy Justin If I Were King An histoncal romance m 4 acts 7 
women 8 men extras several settmgs wh ch may he simplified Medieval 
costumes (Rovalty $75 00) New York Samuel French 
McFadden Elizabeth RAy the Churns Rang A Christmas play m one 
act 2 women 3 men 1 interior Symbohcal and picturesque French 
peasant costumes (Royalty $1000 $5 00) New York Samuel French 
Milne A A The Mon in the Bowler Hat A comedy m one act 2 women 
4 men 1 interior Modem costumes (Roj alty $10 00 ) New York 
Samuel h rench 

— The Romantic Age A comedy in 3 acts 4 women o men 1 in 
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tenor 1 extenor "Modem costumes and one fanej dress costume (Roj 
•»U\ $5000) ^e^\ "lork ‘?amuel French 
Mohdre Jeao Baptiste (translated 1)} Barrett H Clark) Tfte Doctor tn 
hptte of Himsel/ A farce m 3 short acts 3 ^^omcn ft men 1 exterior 
1 interior Sc\ enteenth-centurj French co«tumes (No rovalts ) Aew 
York «5arouel French , , ^ ^ 

(translated by Barrett H Clark) The Imaginary InittM A comedy 

raSacts 4 a omen 8 men 1 interior Seventeenth-century French cos- 
tumes (No royalty ) Nen lork Samuel Fiench 
Nichol<^)n Kenvon and Pealny G Edward Tie Organ A folk plav in 
one act 4 women Omen 1 rnoilern interior Modern costumes (Roy 
alty *'a00) New York ‘Samuel French 
Noma Kathleen and Totl eorli Dan The hejlj hnl \ comedy in one 
act 4 women 3 men 1 interior Modem costumes (Royalty SIOOO) 
Boston H Baker Co 

Ravoll John Datid Copperficld Romantic phv m 3 acts 9 women 
10 men 1 simple intenor Costumes earh ^ ictorLan (Royalty SIOOO) 
New Aork ‘Samuel Frencli 

Rostanl Elmond (translated by Bin ett H Clark) T/ie PoTnancers Com 
cdy inSacts I woman 5 men 1 interior French period costumes (No 
loyaltv ) New Aork faamuel French 
Rouverol Auran a Grotring Pams Comedv m 3 acts 10 women 8 men 
and extras i mttnor Moleni costumes (Povaltv S2o00) New 
Aork ‘^arauel French 

'Shakespeare M ilham I* 1 ou Like It A romantic comedv m 5 act* 

4 women 10 men various scenes Elizabetl an costumes (No royalty ) 

Tie Corned j of Irrors A farce m 5 acts 4 women 13 men various 

scenes Clas. ical or Elizahetlian costumes (No rov altv ) 

Twelfth Aiff/t A comedv in 5 acts 3 women 10 men. eeveral ex 

^ tenors and interiors El zabctl an costumes (No royaltv ) 

'Spence Wall The ffoitsc of Ike Seien 0 ittes Drama m prologue and 3 act* 
11 women 11 men and extras 1 intenor Costumes earlv nineteenth 
century (Royalty SIOOO) New York Samuel French 
Tarkington Booth Clarence V comely in 4 acts A women o men, I 
interior Modern costumes (Royailtv X2o00) New Aork Samuel 

French 

SertnleTO A comedy m 4 acts 0 women S men 1 exterior 2 
interiors Motlcni costumes (Rov altv S2o00) New Aork «amucl 

French 

- The Trysting Place A comedy m one act 3 w omen 4 men 1 

mtenor Modem costumes (Royalty SIOOO) New Aork «5amuel 

French 


Tclieklov Anton Tie Boor A comedv m one act 1 woman 2 men 1 m 
u \T " n rov alty ) New A ork Samuel French 

W il le 1 crcival Can/fwwnal A permits plav in one act 3 women 3 men 
1 interior Modem costumes (Royalty $1000) New York 'Samuel 
French 
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Yeats, William Butler, The Land of Heart’s Desire A poetic plaj in one 
act, 3 iNomen 3 men, 1 interior "Modern Irish costumes (Rojalty 
55 00 ) New York Samuel French 

PLAYS FOR COLLEGES 

Ade, George, The College 11 tdoxt Comedy in 4 acts, 10 women, 15 men, 
3 exteriors 1 interior Modern costumes (Rojaltj, $25 00) New 
York Samuel French 

Augier, Emile, and de Musset, Alfred, The Green Coat One act, 1 noman, 

3 men, one simple interior set Period costumes (No rojaltj ) New 
York Samuel French 

Barrie James M , The Admirable Crichton A comedj in 4 acts, 7 women, 
7 men, 4 settings Modern costumes (Production restricted ) New 
York Samuel French 

— - — , ‘ The Old Lad3 Shows Her Medals ” Echoes of the War A com- 
edj in 3 scenes, 4 women, 2 men, 1 interior Modem costumes (Roy- 
altj,S25 00) New York Samuel French 
, What Eiery If oman Krons A comedy m 4 acts, 4 women, 6 men, 

4 settings Modern costumes (Rojaltj on apphcation ) New York 
Samuel French 

Barrj , Philip, and Rice, Llmer, Cock Rolnn A mj stery comedj in 3 acts, 

4 women, 8 men, 2 m*erior3 Modern rosmmes (Roj*altj, $50 00) 
New York Samuel French 

Beaumont, Francis and Fletcher, John, 1 he Knight of the Burning Pestle 
A comedy in 5 acts, several scenes m ihe Elizabethan sense Sixteenth- 
ceiiturj Elizabethan costumes (No royalty ) New York D C Heath 
A Co 

Bennett Arnold, and Knoblock, Fdwi^rd, Milestones A comedy in 3 acts, 

5 women, 10 men, 1 interior Costumes of 1860, 1885, and 1912 (Roy 
alty, S25 00 ) Boston H Baker Co 

Bolton, Guj, Polly Preferred A comedy m 3 acts, 3 women, 8 men, 3 
interiors ^Modern costumes (Royalty, S25 00 ) New York Samuel 
French 

, and Middleton, George, Polly with a Past A comedy m 3 acts, 

5 women, 7 men, 2 interiors Modem costumes (Royalty, $25 00) 
New York Samuel French 

Campbell, Kane, The Enchanted April A comedy m 3 acts, 5 women 
5 men, 2 interiors Modern costumes (Royalty $25 00 ) New York 
Samuel French 

Capek, Karel, R U R A play in 3 acts, 4 women, 13 men, 3 interior 
scenes Modern costumes (Roj alty on application ) New York Sam- 
uel French 

Coward, Noel Hay Feier A comedj m 3 acts, 5 women 4 men, 1 interior 
Modern costumes (Rojaltj, S50 00 ) New York Samuel French 
Craven, Frank The First Year A ‘ comic” tragedy in 3 acts, 4 women 
5 men, 2 interiors Modern costumes (Royalty, $25 00 ) New York 
Samuel French 
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Culiinj! Tom lie 1M\\ tn ike Cheeee A hntiusj in 3 acts 2 women 
7 men interiors ant exteriors xxluch maj tie much sim|ilified Costume 
II o<leni an I fantastic (Ro\a!tx «i000^ New "iork Samuel French 
Dui ‘vinj 1/onI The CwJs of t/*e Vounfotn A poetic drama in 3 short acts 
10 or more characters 1 exterior 1 interior Fantastic costumes (Roj 
alt\ *'1000) NcttNork Simuel French 
f Ctr jni m (anonj mous) An old English moralitj pbj C women Ilmen 

1 Pjmbolic setting Sixteenth centurj costumes (No roxalty ) New 
\ ork ®anuicl T rench 

I-icll Rad cl RarRams in Calhax The Cross^titch Heart A comedv 
in one act S women 4 men 1 interior NIodern coatumes (Rojaltj 
«10 00 with or $. 1 00 w itliout a Imi'^sion ) New ork Samuel French 
Haim Martin Oildren of tie Itoon A tragedj m 3 acts, 3 women 
•j n en 1 interior Mwlern co-stmnea (Rojalt^, S2 j 00^ New York 
‘'amud French 

Fnincc \nntolc The 1/an T1 / o l/nmcfi o Dumb Tl i/e A satire m 2 act* 
T women o men 1 intenor Medici al French costumes (Rojaltx, 
«2»0fl) New \ ork Samuel Trend 

Ciale /-ona l/ws Lulu. licit A scnous drama m 3 acts o women 4 men 
1 exterior, 2 interiors Modem co«tumes (Ro) altj on application 1 
New ^ ork Appleton Centura Cro/ts Inc 
<1 lliert \\ S SuYfl/corti \ corned} in 2 acts 2 women 2 men 1 ex 
tenor Modem coatumes or ninetcenth-ccnturj costumes (No royalty) 
New "i ( rk ^amud I rcncli 

Oolloni Carlo The Fan Vcomolj in 3 acts 4 women 10 men I exterior 
1 id lecnth-ccntur) Italian coatumes (Noroyaltj ) New A ork Samuel 
1 rrndi 


(i 1 1 mitli Ollier S/c Stoops to Con pier \ comedy of manners tn 5 acts 
I wonen J'i men 3 interiors 1 extenor I ightccntli-eentury TnRlish 
costumes (Norojaltj ) New A ork '^araudlfrndi 
Hcnieu I aitl Modreij V romctlj in one net 1 woman 2 men 1 interior 
M alern eo^iumes (No rojalti ) New A ork Samuel French 
II I'nuan lAurenep 7/e C/iinrae Z/intmi A cometlj in 3 acts 2 women 
12 11 tn lOnentnl interior Cl me«c costumes (Rojalti $2 1 00 ) New 
A f rk imud 1 rench 

Kaufman Gts rce n, 1 Conndli Marc Dtlcj A comedy m 3 acts 3 
w non S n cn 1 in ten r Modem co«tumes (Royalty $2aOO) Ntw 
A ork ‘'amudlrcnrh 

Kdt> t IS me 7"/^ K/ /ir4)/ V cometly in 3 nets 3 women C men 1 m 
ten I Morlemcvt lines (Royalty on appl cat n ) New York ‘‘am 
I d I renrh 


Ktaiw^U UaArs Uann T>ic Scrmnl tn Hr Jloue V m dern mirahty in 
'I>lcmco-tumr-i (Roi-nlty , ?o0 00 1 

New Yotk ‘•ai ud tnnrl ' 

V ”i ^ d araeter rotinly in 3 acts 4 women 

mT TdlJJid, ” (Rojnlty *2oOO> New A ork 
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Mecitraft, RiifeSell The First Dress Suit A corned} in one act, 2 women 
2 men, ] interior Modern costumes (Rojalty, SIOOO) New York 
Samuel French 

Middleton, George, and Thomas, A E , The Big Pond A corned} m 3 acts, 
5 women 4 men, 2 interiors Modem costumes (Ro}alt\ on applica 
tion ) York Samuel French 

MiJne, A I , The Artist A duologue in one act, 1 woman 1 man, 1 inte- 
rior \lodem costumes (Royalty, SIO 00 ) New York Samuel French 

, 7 V Dover Road A comedy m 3 acts, 4 women 6 men, 1 interior 

'l^udeiUA costumes (Rojalty, S50 00 ) New York Samuel French 

— The Perfect Ah6i A detective story m 3 acts, 3 women, S men, 

I modern interior hlodem costumes (Roj alty on application ) New 
Y'ork Samuel French 

Moliere, Jean Baptiste (translated by Barrett H Clark), The Affected Young 
Ladies A farce m one act, 3 women, 6 men, 1 interior Seienteenth- 
centUF} French costumes (No royalty ) New York Samuel Fiench 

Moody illiam Vaughan, The Great Dtiide A comedy in 3 acts, 3 women, 

II men, 3 settings Early twentieth century costumes (Royalty on 
application) New York Samuel French 

Pmcro, Sir Arthur Wing, Playgoers A comedy in one act, 6 women, 2 men, 
1 interior Modem costumes (Royalty, So 00 1 New York Samuel 

French 

Robinson, Lennox, The Whiteheaded Boy A corned} in 3 acts, 7 women, 
5 men, 1 interior Modern Irish costumes (Royalty, S50 00 ) New 
York Samuel French 

Seiler, Conrad, “Crime ” Suicide An amusing comedy m one act, 2 men, 

1 extenor Modem costumes (Royalty, $5 00 ) New York Samuel 

French 

Shakespeare, William, The Merchant of Venice A comed\ m 5 acts, 3 
women, 16 men, several exteriors and interiors Elizabethan costumes 
(No royalty ) 

Shaw, George Bernard Androcles and the Lion A corned} m 2 acts, 3 
women and extras, 7 men and extras, several scenes Roman classical 
costumes (Royalty on application ) New York Samuel French 

Pygmalion A comedy m 5 acts, 5 women, 5 men extras, 1 exterior, 

2 interiors Modem costumes (Royalty on application ) New York 
Samuel French 

Sheridan, R B , The Cntic A comedy in 2 acts, 5 women, 16 men, 1 set 
la possible TL-ighteew^h awd Ehsabethaw xostwraet. (No 

alty) New York Samuel French 

~, The School for iScandaZ A comedy of manners m 5 acts, 4 women 

13 men, several settings Eighteenth century English costumes (No 
royalty ) New York Samuel French 

Sierra, G Martinez (translated b} Helen and Harlej GraUMlle-Barker), 
The Romantic Young Lady A comedy in 3 acta, 6 women 5 men, 2 in- 
teriors Modem costumes (Royalty $50 00 ) New York Samuel 
French 
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Si lerminn ncrm'inn Tf' far Pnnccst A comc'U »n one act 
7 wonjcii 2 mnn 1 exterior M<Hlem co^tmie. (No ) Neti 

N o'k ‘‘JmueJ I rrnrli 

S\-n!^ J<’in H '• flajlioj of thf Itfi/em Ho^// \ comeih m 3 act* ’» 

T\<mcn 8 men extras 1 interior N[o<lem Irish co.tuine« (Rn^altj 
> 0 ) I No \ N nrW **ainuel I rench 

Tarkinutoi Po-jtli T/c Irhmale Strangrrs A coinolx in 3 act* 4 women 
1 neji 2 intonot^ Mwltrn ro tunic* (Rox iltx so-jOO) New Nork 
s imijoJ J rcncji 

Til cklii X V The C I crri Orchml ” i «c» ond sono* A comwh 
111 4 1 ft* 5 \r< men 10 men extras 2 interiors 1 exterior Russian cir*- 
fumc“s Nptt Nirk Ch irl'*> ‘•crihucr s ^ jns 

\ me ^uttou Outj-ird [to m / A {ihx in 3 acb 3 women G men 1 interior 
Moileni costumes (Rojaltx, 53000 ) NcwNork Samuel I reneh 



CHAPTER 14 


Public Speaking 


Public spealang for teachers Teachers perhaps more than 
any other professional person mal e use of public speaking 
In the classroom m vanous professional meetings and con\en 
tions in community associations and in paient teacher meet 
mgs thev stn\e to coiuej ideas to stimulate thought and to 
s\\aj or modif\ public opinion Clearlj the teachers task is 
to improve his own techniques for public address realizing 
that the most effective speakers become effective not bj acci 
dent but bj work In this connection Elwood IMurrav savs 

Their sp®“ch accomplishments are th“ results of a long and care 
ful cultivation of the n^cessar} graces and manners with the voice 
and body habits of keen analysis straight thinking and creative 
thought of wide I no v ledge and appreciation and traits of sjmpa 
thy tact poise and courage These are onl> a fe v of tlie require 
ments iinderbing successful speaking * 

Purpose m speaking The first requisite to effective speak 
ing IS claritj as to the purpose of the speech Just as the 
costume designer must know whether the clothes he is d'^sign 
ing are to be used for sport for formal occasions or for busine^is 
nctr so a speaker must think through carefuih the specihc 
purpo e of his speech Dr Robert \\ est di'scerninglj points 
out that it IS this purposiv e element that makes speaking be- 
come public speaking ® 

Murray H ool The ‘ipeeeh Personal tj llilodellha J B Lipp ooU 
Co 1)41 (Rev Lltoi) p o 

*\\c6t Ilolert / urpos te (SproU ly Ne \ork The Macmillan Co 1J‘’7 
323 
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The foUov\^ng da«i6cation includes e\erj purpose or objec- 
tue, no matter v\hat maj be the of speech or the topic 


PUBPOSU 

1 To explain 

2 To con\ mce 

3 To peisuade 

4 To hold interest for its oi^ti sake 

5 To inspire 


Resui/t 

1 Information 

2 Behef 

3 Action 

4 Entertainment 

5 Impres-'U eness 


"Not onlj mu'^t the purpo‘=e of e\er\ speech fall into one of 
the«e fi\e clas-^es, but aho each speech must ha\e onlj one 
main purpose There maj be subordinate purposes, but these 
should contribute to the mam purpo'-e, and ne\er compete 
with it Manj speeches, mo^eo^e^, that are planned to ex 
plain or to persuade contain an element of humor, but the 
humor must not be permitted to dominate To comince or 
to inspire is often an effective means of persuasion to act 
Information. Clearness is the goal of all who seek to con\ ej 
infomiatioii pureK as information, Tinthout bias or propaganda 
In the business i\orld as well as in the classroom most mfor 
mation ib con\ e\ ed through expositorj speaking Since expo- 
sition lb not onlj the purpose m most speech making, but is 
also the means for achie\ing other purposes, it is important 
for the speaker to understand the essential requirements of 
an expositorv speech 

The most usual tj pcs of expositorj speeches are those whose 
form and purpose ib to gi\ e instruction of one kind or another 
Sometimes the^e instructions are gi\en m a rather formal waj , 
as m some teaching procedures, sometimes thej constitute the 
most informal of directions m or out of the clasbroom 

\nother common tjqie of expositorj speech is the report 
A report ma^ \arj from a bnef account of the minutes of a 
meeting to the findings and recommendations of a committee 
that has mxestigated an imoUed project 

\ third t%-pe of exposition commonlj used is the lecture 
This tape 13 frequentU used at club meetings, at all sorts of 
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business meetuigb, and, of course, m the classroom No mat- 
ter what its form, the purpose of the mformatue speech is 
al^\a^s the ‘^aine to promote a clearer understanding of the 
subject it treats 

The most important factor m the mformatue speech is 
organization Ideas ‘should be limited to three or four mam 
topics, so as not to confuse an audience Relationships be 
tween ideas should be logical and transitions should be clear 
A position near the beginning should be guen to the topic 
easiest to grasp or to one which requires one to understand 
what follows The material used m an expo^itor^ speech 
should be as concrete as possible It is difficult for an audi- 
ence to sustain interest m abstract ideas MTiere the topics 
are essentially abstract, concrete illustrations are ver\ helpful 

Whenever it is feasible charts, diagrams, and graphs should 
be used Points and figures that are difficult to grasp and 
relationships that are vague may be clarified by the use of 
visual aids 

Belief. Belief has to do with the acceptance of ideas or 
opinions No action is required The speaker presents the 
tnith as he sees it, and endeavors to convince his audience 
The purpose m debates and arguments on controv ersiai ques- 
tions IS to produce belief 

Action The prime purpose of persuasue speeches is to 
motivate or change human behavior Because of its ambi- 
tious goal, persuasion must often employ other tools of public 
speaking to achieve its aim The persuasive speech for ex- 
ample, may be based upon information, it may contain some 
humor, it is sure to contain argument 

All selling and advertising are forms of persuasion It is 
obviou'!, however, that a wide gulf separates the ordinary, sales 
clerk, who waits on customers and wraps packages, from the 
so called creative sales clerk The latter creates within the 
mind of the prospectiv e purchaser a desire to possess a specific 
object or service and a consequent decision to act on that 
desire by making the purchase In hke manner, it is neces 
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«ikn for the creatne pe^;ua«l^e <?peaker to ‘5tud\ hi« audience 
carefullj to ascertain insofar as po'-'^ible their points of agree- 
ment wntVi him a** l^eU as their ho tilitie'' 

One of tVie mo t important factors for the per^ua-n e speaker 
to keep in mind is the place of emotion in influencing human 
behaiior If he w“he& an audience to bu' his product, ^ote 
for his parti, gi'c to a particular chanti , take a definite stand 
on a ‘aibject, or provide fumb for a new citv hall he must 
"trivc to get them into a mood to act He must realize that 
emotions n->e rapidU , but die >'lowIj He mav have to change 
the mood of hi= group completeU if a previous speaker has 
produced an irnta' le or otherwa=e und'^sirablc emotional tone 
He must appreciate the fact tliat an emotion once aroused, 
mav work again^^t him or mav become a tool to support ius 
own propo'val 

Mthough no clacsification of emotion has been generallv 
accepted ‘■ati factorv , an attempt has been made bv Fredenc 
ttickcrt to clas ifv the emotional dnve‘' or impelling motive'? 
which are thought to mflucnce people Dr ickert examined 
the list of emotional dnvci de\i'>od bv ‘■eventv three ps^chol 
ogi ts Relvang on their combined judgment, he formulated 
a statement of nine ba'^ic de ire urges or goal value-? (as he 
calh them) that are the emotional ‘^Qurce^ of motivation toward 
which the per-ua«i\e ‘Speaker should direct his appeal The 
emotional drive-i to which people are mo-st subject, according 
to the coinpo''ite judgment of the p-'vcliologists, are de‘?ires 
for 


1 I rtedom for thcm'ich cs— from restraints routine duties and 
external domination 

2 JUlpJidncM — working frr the welfare of others Tlirougli !{«! 
Cross membership ptmlm« of tulxirculo is seals and m all mamier 
of other tharital le enterpns'-s we kw k to serve 

3 \ w cj-ppripnce— fimimg the n jvtUj and vanetj in life Fads 
anu fa-hioris npj)car in quirk surce^sion a.s we quest cagerl> for that 
vanctj will li adds spice to living, 

4 Voxrtr and i n/? urn ce— controlling other people In the compt ti- 
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tne struggle of life we all seek to win sueh personal triumphs as we 
ran 

5 Recognition — social acceptiuice admiration fame To be 
treated with deference and respect is pleasant to be at least accepted 
saciallj IS essential to balanced li\ing 

G Response — enjojing fri“ndsliip fellowship and intimate per- 
sonal contacts The sharing of our inmost feelings m comradeship is 
at once the impelling force and the goal of much of our social actu ity 

7 Securit/ and stabibt g—doing what is safe and conser\ati\e 
Despite the thrill of the new w e tend to cling hardest to the safety 
of the old 

8 5i bmission — following along with the crowd It is frequently 
a relief to escape from personal responsibility and effort bj ndmg 
the band wagon of majority opinion 

9 orkmanship — doing things well and making them right the 
first time There is a satisfaction in competency a thrill m achie\e 
ment a deep seated desire to make one s life w orth w hile * 

Each individual s personalitj is a complex combination of 
these different and sometimes competing desires The dorm 
nant desires change from time to time and \arj from subject 
to subject For example a joung man who seeks new experi- 
ences may grow into a man who preaches the need for security 
and stability and a woman who seeks noaeltj and recogm 
tion in fashion may readilj and unquestiomnglj accept the 
political opinions of her community In anticipating the reac 
tions of his audience the speaker must know whether it is 
composed of people who have definitely fixed emotional atti- 
tudes toward his subject or whether it is comprised of manj 
different people with different attitudes and different degrees 
of conviction 

The speaker should make his audience feel that they can 
achie\ e at least some of these emotional satisfactions through 
acceptance of his proposal The teacher the lawjer the 
preacher, or the politician should plan in detail how to utilize 
some or all of these emotional dn\es m winning support for 
Ills ideas 

’ W ickert Frederic A Test for Personal Goal \ alues Journal of Social 
^ ^jchology 11 (May 1940; pp 2o9-274 
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The -^peaUr who is attempting to per'suade an audience 
mu t ipptal to reason and judgment as well as to emotion 
More than half a (cntur\ ago William James pointed out that 
belief Is composed of three factors 

1 The presence of an idea m the mind 

2 Ereedom of the mind from inhibiting ideas 

3 Emotional mtensit} of the idea 

The first two factors are obMOUsU intellectual The third 
contains the emotional stimulus necessarj to secure action 
If the purpose of the speaker is to produce behef, that is, 
if he washes to con\ance his audience of the truth of a proposi 
tion, he wall find that he must use argument The fundamen 
tal bases of argument are facts, expert opimons and generallj 
accepted assumptions There are two forms of argument, 
known a® induction and deduction In the former tJTie, a 
general conclusion is den\ cd from specific expenences In the 
latter, a particular judgment is determined bj reasoning from 
one or more accepted generalizations 
In basing his arguments on fact, a speaker must appl\ cer 
tarn tests to insure the \ahditj of his information He must 
be sure, for example, that he has a sufficient number of facts 
to warrant the inference he wishes to make He must know 
that his material is factuallj reliable rele\ant, and intelligible 
In basing hia arguments on expert opinion a speaker must 
be sure that the authontj he i^ citing is aetuallj an expert 
on the specific point under discus«ion In citing an authoritj 
it is important to know the specific situation in which he said 
whate\cr is being quoted When material is remo\ed from 
the context m which it was onpriallj used it ma\ be distorted 
Entertainment Entertainment becomes the end when the 
speaker wishes abo\e all cI-k; to gi\e the audience pleasant 
recreation There are man\ occasions on which teachers max 
le muted to make speeches of enlerlmninent buch occasions 
include club meetings coiisentions and perluaps most fre 
quentlj, dinners Although a senous idea maj be interjectcrl 
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into a speech of entertainment bj way of coiitiabt, the mam 
purpo«!e of this kind of speech is to put the audience into a 
mood of recreation 

Phillips^ stresses the following factors of mterestingnesb in 
connection w ith the speech to entertain 

The vilal The vital is that which concern^, the listener predom- 
inantly It has fo do with his health his business, nr gossip con 
cemuig him 

The unusual The unusual includes the new, the unfamiliar, the 
unique Tales of new lands, novel inventions, strange happenings 
marvelous feats, and wonderful discoveries never fail to fascinate 
The uncertain By the uncertain is meant the undetermined 
The attention of the listener is held through curiosity 
The similar The similar means similar to our tastes and senti 
ments The scientist will be interested m science the artist in pic 
tures and the lawyer m legal matters 

The antagomshc The antagonistic implies conflict People or 
things 111 contention will usually arouse interest Water sports 
football, baseball debates great storms, and all sorts of contests 
may be included in this grouping 

The animate The animate means activity or life The listener 
is usually more interested in persons than m things in the life of a 
philosopher rather than in his philosophy 

The concrete The concrete means the tangible as opposed to the 
intangible and the abstract The listener is more likely to be inter 
ested in the act than in the thought 

Among the most common forms of humoi are exaggeration, 
burlesque, irony, a play on words, paradox, and unexpected 
turns to stories “Brevity :s the soul of wut” in the speech 
meant to entertain more surelj than m anj other t>pe If 
the audience is to be kept m a pleasant frame of mind, the 
speech should be based upon one idea, which should be briefly 
stated and developed with appropriate humor throughout 
The humor maj result m a mild chuckle or m a loud guffaw , 
but it should be m good taste and should be bO stated that it 
does not offend anj one m the audience 

‘Phillips Arthur E Effecliie Sjieaking Chicago Tlie Newton Co 1920 
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Impressiveness. Eulogistic, annncrsarv, and religious 
spcechc'', as well as dedicatory, nominating, and inaugural 
addres^-es ma% be classified as speeches that seek to impress 
The puipose of this type of speech i*) pnmarily to inspire, to 
arouse feehng If feeling is not stirred in the audience, the 
speech has failed To be realh inspirational, a speech should 
make a lasting impression 

It IS difficult to stimulate enthusiasm If the speaker is 
not sincere in his feelings, he cannot expect to inspire an 
audience He must be sincere in his attitude, imagiiiati\e m 
language and sentiment, and \ivid m phraseology 

Modes of delivery. There are, m general, four ways of 
delivering a speech It may be read from a manusenpt, given 
from memory, delivcied extemporaneously, or presented as an 
impromptu speech Although there are situations in which 
a speech mav be read, the concern of this chapter is with the 
other three methods of d‘*hvery , which differ pnneipallv in the 
typo of preparation tliev retjuire 

The method of memorization is not generally recommended 
It frequentU sets up an undesirable risk because, m his fear 
of forgetting the exact wording, the speaker is likely to lose 
all flexibility and spontaneity If he forgets a word, he mav 
not he able to substitute another quickly because he has not 
practiced the speech sufficiently using v aned v ocabulary Too 
often the f-ense of sharing an expcncnce with a group is com- 
plctclv lostbv the speaker who IS obviousU stating his subject 
m a parrot like fashion 

Thcrt are occasions hov\cver, when the memonzed speech 
IS t tsira lie In dedicatory speeches, and on other formal 
occasions, csptciallv if the speech is to appear m pnnt, the 
pea tr mav wish to avoid making factual errors by ineroonz- 
mg his matcnal exactU 


plt^^poraneou<j, or as it is sometimes called, extempore, 
inir * f f u dc'iirablc one Bv extemporaneous speak- 

s«m rinr^K prcpafcd The 

uprriority of this method over others is that on the occasion 
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of the speech the speaker compo''CS the language as he speaks 
Instead of memonzmg his material \\ord for ^\o^d, he restates 
It in his oi\n w ords every time he practices it aloud Because 
he IS not stnigglmg to recall the words from memorj, he will 
be able to note the reactions of his audience and will be free 
to adapt his material to these reactions 

The impromptu speech diflers from the c\temporaneous 
speech m that there is no specific preparation for it The 
ideas and the language must be gathered, put m order, and 
presented on short notice There are rnanj occasions m public 
life that call for impromptu speeches The best preparation 
for this method, however, is a great deal of practice m extem- 
poraneous speaking “Vn impiomptu speech should have a 
simple organization iiid should be brief To avoid the com- 
mon fault of rambling, the speaker should think through the 
conclusions in adv ance 

Studying the audience. The more the speaker can find 
out m advance about his audience and the purpo'^e of their 
meeting, the more effective he is hkelj to be m addressing a 
group Nothing is more discouraging to an audience than the 
sensation that the speaker is not interested in them Con 
versely, nothing does more to arouse their interest than the 
feeling that he is sharing his ideas with them 

The speaker should know the approximate age level of the 
group he is to address He should know whether it is to be 
a group of men or of women, or a mixed audience He should 
know their occupations, their intellectual interests, then read- 
ing habits, and, in'iofar as possible, their political, religious, 
and social interests A know ledge of their \ anous affiliations 

will be of great help in organizing his material and possibly 
m changing the purpose of his speech He might, for instance, 
change his purpose from the desire to produce belief or action 
to that of achiev mg clearness The more he can find out about 
his audience’s intellectual interests, their reading habits, and 
their prejudices the better able he will be to adjust to them 
Furthermore, the speaker should be informed of the exact pur 
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po‘=e of the intctinR and he should be told as much as possible 
al out the phj su al conditions under \\hich he is to speak An 
out of door speech to i hrRC audience wU for example differ 
< 5 ubstantnll\ from an mfonnal intimate discus ion The 
speaker should knou the exact amount of time to be allotted 
to bun and the mimhcr of speakers preceding and following 
him as well as the titles of their speeches 
The more effcctueU tht speaker has studied his audience 
m ad\ance the greater wall be his abihtj to adapt his material 
to their reactions Some responses are unmistakable Sucb 
manifestations of appro\al as apprceiatn c laughter or applause 
are obvious The speaker maj judge from the first set of 
responses that he is on the nght track Wien d: approval is 
apparent he must readjust his matcnal (juicklj otherwise he 
cannot expect to achieve the purpose of his speech 
There are inanj less obvious manifestations that the expen 
enced speaker semes rather quicklv Facial expressions, rest* 
lessness indications of interest lack of interest agreement 
irritation and oppo ition are sometimes subtU but indubi 
tablj present These responses whether m the classroom or 
on the lecture platform require adjustment on the part of the 
speaker If he is well prepared he will be able to adjust 
elTectivelv to audience resistance 
Selecting a subject Iso amount of studv of tlie principles 
imderljmg public speaking will take the place of a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter to 1 e pre-^ented Frequently 
an audience reque^ts a talk on a specific topic Sometimes 
the speaker has to select his own subject He should of 
course alwajs select something about which he knows a great 
deal or ar out which he can become informed He must keep 
m min the time element and limit the scope of his material 
accordingly 


The obvious place to begin m selecting a subject is with 
wTnf The speaker must hav e something he 
That IS effectiv e he must be purposiv e 

s seek for a specific response from his audience 
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Collecting material. After he has decided upon a subject, 
the fir<5t t isk of the speaker is to analyze and e\aluate what 
he knows about the matter from experience and ob'^ervation 
He should then in\ estigate the field to ascertain what has been 
published in book or periodical fonn that would bo of help to 
him He should ii‘5e huch sources as bibliographies, indexes 
of books, government publications, and periodical and news- 
paper indexes He should then devise some plan that wall 
enable him to keep track of his material efficientlj In gen- 
eral, a 3 X 5 card file is to be recommended because of its 
compactness Such a sj stem has the adv antage of being easily 
alphabetized or otherwuse arranged, depending on the desire 
of the speaker The more careful and methodical a «:peaker 
is in his preparation, the more hkely he is to remain m com- 
mand of the situation 

Outlining material. There is no aid more important to the 
public speaker than an outline It is the best device the 
speaker can use to test the reliabiUtj of his matenals and to 
vreigh his own thinking before he speaks in pubhc The out- 
line clarifies the relationships between ideas and hence pro- 
motes a more orderly and more pleasing progress from one 
idea to another It insures greater coherence because points 
evolve sjstematically An outline helps the speaker to make 
the most of the time at his disposal Usuall>, a speaker is 
asked to adhere to a time schedule, even if he is not so re- 
stneted, the wise speaker will plan on a definite time allocation 
and will stick to it 

There are several kinds of outhnes Inexperienced speakers 
will probably find the so-called complete sentence outline most 
helpful The most commonly accepted rules for devising the 
complete-sentence outhne are 

1 The outline is to be di\ided into three major sections, Iniro 
ditdion. Body, and Conclusion 

2 Each item is to be a complete sentence 

3 The relation of the various items is to be shown by a consistent 
set of symbols and consistent indentation as follows 
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It cltir from the ^ho\t tint 1 'intl 7/ ire m'ljor items, tint 
\ nml II ire -ubliei(lm"s under I and 11, tint I and 2 arc 
Hil>lteadin(;‘? under A and 7i and that a and h art subhcadinR'5 
of / and 2 

V elaborate outline is frcquontl\ de\ eloped in phra'-c^ 
Tlie =aint Rdicral fonn i>i used as i'^ found m the complete 
smtcnce tjpc but phriso'*, instead of complete sentences arc 
u cd con ist< nth 

Expcriemed speakers commonK use i mere list of words or 
\cr\ short phrases ‘.„th an outline is called the ‘ ke\ phr i e 
t\pc and IS \er% helpful to tho c accustomed to orRanizinK 
tluir thoughts from sur{,( ^tions rather than from whole state- 
ments 


^\hcn tin hod\ of the Fpeoch has been outlined and the 
orm o prt-entation dnided upon the mlroductiori and con- 
c u ion s lonld be consnUred The introduction scr\cs to 
announce t i( mibjitt and mij explun the purpo c of the 
'i ^ ‘'•‘ould awaken interest and induce a fa\oribk 

^ lh( spt«iker In the mtroduetiou the j'ptaker 

a pinKirCnim promises to accomplish 

n Tnit. ^ conclusion is to summanze and 

fulfillul hil M speaker indicatis tint ho has 

whole -a unit " ^ becomes a compktc<l 
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Practicing the speech. After the speaker has prepared his 
matenal, he should spend some time in prepaiing to debver 
his speech It is advisable that he go o\ er the material se\ cral 
times, preferably alone After he has the sequence of ideas 
i\ell in mind, he should try to find an audience of one or more 
persons and should practice his speech, referring to his outline 
only when necessary In following this method of prepara- 
tion and practice, the speaker will speak in an extemporaneous 
manner, thus insuring that desirable quality of delnery, 
spontaneity 

Delivering the speech. Delivery includes all aspects of the 
act of speaking Since the mam purpose of speaking is com- 
munication, the success of the speaker will be detenmned by 
the accomplishment of his purpose rather than by his manner 
of delivery If the audience is con'scious of delivery rather 
than ideas, the speaker has not succeeded 

The audience formulates its own opinion of a speaker It 
is affected by e\ ery part of his performance, from the moment 
he appears on the platform to the moment that he leaves 
Aristotle pointed out several hundred years ago that ethical 
persuasion is a function of the audience’s impression of the 
speaker’s intelligence, character, and goodwill In other 
words, if the speaker shows that he is sincere, well informed, 
and svmpathetic, the audience will have faith in him These 
characteristics are difficult to simulate When they are gen- 
uinely'^ levealed, however, they give force and credibility to 
the speaker’s ideas 


PROBLEMS 

1 . Write a brief autobiographical statement m which you analyze 
the influences that seem to you to be important in forming your 
present speech attitudes Comment on any situations that might 

have caused you to avoid speaking activities 

2 Analyze i recent speech that you heard or read from the point 
of view of suitability of the topic Indicate your reasons for 
thinking that the topic was suitable or unsuitable 

3 Analyze your speech class as though you w ere gomg to speak to 
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them on a problem of local interest Prepare a pre-anahti' 
form, ^boinng jour conclusions 
4 Analjzp the audience reaction to a recent speaker 
5- Prepare a three-mmute speech on a topic of current interest 
Submit a bibliography and note cards 

6. Prepare a fi\e~minute expository speech, using the bUckboaril 
or whatei er \ isual aid-i j ou desire 

7. Select one of the folloinng topics for a five-ramute speech of 
historical analj*sis 

Socialized medicine 

Tele\ ision 

The sales (ax 

The U'-e of solar energy 

The development of guided missiles 

The dev elopment of a specific industry 

Predece-Nsors of the United Nations 

The conquest of «pare 

8. Analj ze a recen t speech of persuasion Del erm mi 1 1 ; t he thesis 

of the speech, (2) the form of persuasion u«ed , (3) the soundness 
of the treatment, (4) the tj-po of emotional appeal, (5) the extent 

° wr\ *1 ^ speaker's character and interests were revealed, 
1 1 accuracy of the audience analysis insofar as you 

could jiiilge 

^ Persuasive speech m which you urge your 


1 Tom the Ued Cross 

2 SubHcnbe to a hospUahzation group 

To the Communitj Chest 

4 Trj nut for the dramatic club 
I Join a hook dull 

r, to a profess, onal magatmo 

5 Itoro r’' “ "“'•Profawonal maBaiinc 

8 BuyaCovcrnmuitBond 
JO president of the student council 

JO ben adverd-sing for the school paper 

cmohonarlmtleah ^^'crtisemeiits that make definite 

II ti t 1 ^ emotional appeals’’ 

. Aasumo that humorous allor 
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dinner speech to a literary societj of ^^hlch you are a member 
Submit a pre-analjsis of the audience Prepare a fi\e-minutt 
speech 

12. Analyze a recent editorial Comment on its organization and 
emotional appeal 

13. Prepare an outline of a speech that proceeds from the specific 
to the general 

14. Prepare an outline of a speech that proceeds from the general 
to the specific 
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them on a i)roblem of local interest Prepare a pre-analv'i-i 
form, showing jour conclusion's 

4 Vnaljze the audience reaction to a reicnt speaker 

5 Prepare a three-mmute speech on a topic of current inttrcsl 
Submit a bibliography and note cards 

6 Prepare a fiio-minute evpoiiitory speech, using the blackboanl 
or whatever Msual aids you desire 

7 , Select one of the following topics for a five-ramute speech of 
historical analysis 

Socialized medrcirip 

Telev ision 

The sales tax 

The ii'^e of ^olar energy 

The development of guided missileo 

The development of a specific inilustry 

Predecessors of the United Nations 

Tlie coni^uest of space 

8 Maly ze a rwent -ipeech of persuasion Determine (,1) thelhesi<» 
ot the speech, (2) the fonn of persuasion u=pd, (3) the soundness 
oI the treatment, (4) the ty pe of emotional appeal , (j) the extent 
to winch the speakers character and interests were revealed, 
^ Accuracy of the audictire analysis insofar as you 
could judge 

^ persuasive speech in which you urge your 


1 Join the Red Cross 

2 Suh«cril>p to a hospitalization group 
, to the Community Chest 

4 Tn out for the tlraraalie club 
> loin a book club 

h Sub'«.nl>c to a pmfessional magazine 
R Unvn r “ ttonprofcssional magazine 

8 Huy aGovcmmrntBond 

10 ^ciulh ‘^^tincil 

0 ell adv crtiMng for the scIkxjI pajK.r 

Imotmnal’ a*^ijUir*"ilow **^‘‘"^* 

Kimc poshirr; using the f 

' ' <0 maU a humorous nflcr 
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dinner speech to a literary society of nhich you are a ir ember 
Submit a pre-analysis of the audience Prepare a five-minuti 
speech 

12. Analyze a recent editorial Comment on its organization and 
emotional appeal 

13. Prepare an outline of a speech that proceeds from the specific 
to the general 

14. Prepare an outline of a speech that proceeds from the general 
to the specific 
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CHAPTER 15 


Group Discussion 


Gro'wth of interest in group discussion. That interest m 
group di'>cu';'5ion has increa'^ecl markedlj in recent 5 ears is 
obiuous, the groi\'th of all t^'pes of adult education groups, 
coinmunit\ projects, and di‘5cus‘?ion groups on the radio is 
proof enough of this This development is an important fac- 
tor in a countrv such as ours, for it shows that leaders are 
becoming more and more aware of the need for cooperative 
endeavor on the part of the people, it indicates, furthermore, 
that the people are interested in pooling their expenences and 
in solving their problems rather than m being told how to 
solve them bv leaders, no matter how spellbinding Since 
domocraev can succeed onU to the extent that ever^ individual 
contnbutes to the best of his ahilitj , the task of education is 
to cmplnsirc the indiv idual’s need to contribute, to share, to 
assume rcsponsihilitj and leadership in personal, business, 
profc^sioml, and social relations 
The role of the teacher in discussion. The mcreasingb 
important place given to the mtcrplaj of indivadual and group 
minds in conference'-, doliherations, discussions, and ailments 
m our voci il life is pctuliarlj signiHcant to all teachers Those 
uho teach speech, social studies, or English wall find especiallv 
rich fields for the u-e of discussion technuiues Good discus- 
won 111 the classroom mav frequentU be expanded to the school 
school radio program 

ose who are familiar with the varied forms and techniques 
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of public discussion •seem generally to be agreed upon the 
follow’ing principles 

1 That propcrlj conducted group discussion of \ital questions 
is a thorough! j democratic procctlure and as such, offers excellent 
opportumtj for students to Icani “the democratic wa\“ by partici- 
pation in discussion groups 

2 That group discussion is usually a more d>namic means of 
disseminating information to the untrained mmd than is a lecture 
by an expert 

3 That group discussion proiidcs a means for education in 
thoughtful listening 

4 That group discus'^ion provides a means for educating people 
to formulate opinions with due respect for and toleranie of the 
opinions of others 

5 That group discussion, propcrlj londucted should sene to 
train students m respect for and tolerance of the opinion of others 

C That group discussion offers a desirable, peaceful means of 
am\ ing at conclusions 

7 That group discussion is frequcntlj stimulating to the thought- 
ful but shy or reticent speaker who iiill be Milling to make a brief 
contribution, but Mho might hesitate to sene as a “solo’ speaker 

8 That neMspaper reports and radio programs giie eiidence 
that group discussion of aital questions is becoming a more and more 
frequently used techmqiie in the United States ' 

It seems reasonable to suggest that, particularly at a time 
Mhen all the people need to be as widelj informed as possible, 
everj student should haie an opportumtj to dexelop his own 
poMer of thoughtful listening and speaking through intelligent, 
guided participation in the \anous forms of public discussion 
The teacher should be mindful of the purposes to be ser\ed bj 
group discussion, some of the most common of which follow 

1 To increase the student’s competency as a participant in public 
discussion through training in the logical presentation of ideas, and 
m the development of effective techniques of oral expression 

2 To increase the student s awareness of public discussion a-* a 

•Komgsberg Evelyn (Chairman) Puhhe Discussion in War Time New 
York City Public School" 1942 Summer Morkahov The Mar and the Cur 
nculum 
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democratic means for sohing common problems arising out of local, 
national, or international life 

3 To gue the student opportunity in school to dibcoier some ol 
the national or international problems that imII inevitably affect his 
personal In mg 

4 lo give the student opportunitj, under wise supervision, to 
experience the processes of group thinking upon problems of immedi 
ate concern 

5 To familiarize the student vnth the general procedures of the 
\arious forms of public discussion in which he may be expected to 
participate m school and, later, m the (omraunity ' 

Objectiv es of group discussion Group di'^cus'uon ongmallv 
was conceived as part of the work of public speaking l^mce 
it has increased in populantj , it is now frequently set up as 
a cour'C The various forms of di^cusbion, the socialized reel 
tnlion, the round table, the panel, the forum, and the sympo 
Slum, «crvc somewhat different purposes The round table 
presupposes a partiallv informed group of persons who have 
some right to the expression of opinion the panel affords 
opportunitv to a larger group to learn from their more informed 
fellows and to coiitnbiite m the measure justified by the indi 
V idual’s cxpcnence , the forum and sy mposium offer means for 
the di‘"'Cminatioii of authontative mfonnation and an oppor- 
tunity to question the expert There follow the general objec- 
tives for a course m group discussion ^ 

General Ohjceliia 

1 Development of desirable attitudes 

a \ppreriation of the dcmoeratie way of life 
b ''cnse of ( IV ic responsibility 
c 1 ulcrance of 1 he ideas of others 
d Itespect for diffcnng opinions 
c ^\ illingness to suspend judgment 

f \\illuigness to aeknowleilge iliange of opinion if such is 
wnrrantwl bv evidence brought to light in diseu«sion 
R mllmgne-s to bharc knowledge so as to contribute toward 
« ‘“^ira lie social control of ri\ ic and national problems 
*S« f K ti lb on in 3 11 
• lvonn..l« rR J veljn op nl 
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h Coiirtcsj 

1 Co p''ntion r'lther tlnn competition in discussion 
j Fair plnj in (iiscussion ‘ind in life 
k Objotti\it\ in jjUing nnd tnking criticism 
1 Uiiobtnisi\o listening ic doing nothing to dcstract the 
speaker or other listeners 

2 \cqiiisition of kno\\ ledge 

a Forms and procedures of public discussion 
b Good manners in public discussion 
c Sources of material 

d Vudicnce psycliologj reactions tint maj be anticipated 
e ^ ital contemporarj problems 
f Cood use of the vocal mechanism 
g Correct production of English sounds 
h Cl"ar articulation 

1 \ ocal means of securing emphasis timing phrasing inflec- 

tion 

j Accurate appropriate and v aried v ocabularj 
k It ajs of establishing contact with the audieme 

3 Dev elopment of skills m 

a Concise conversational delivcrj 
b EfTective use of voice 
c Clear articulation and accepted diction 
d Appropriate use of timing phrasing inflection 
e Establishment of contact with the audience through mental 
focus and e>e focus 

f Confidence and poise m speaking to a group 
g Use of accurate and v aned v oeabulary 
h Exact expression of ideas 
1 I ogical thinking 

] I ogical organization of materials around a center of interest 
k Sound judgment based upon authoritative data and the- 
iwJiivs* jatifir tJUs.n Lyvao AtoAtmosJ 

reaction to the speaker 

1 Clarification of thinking through the need to be exact m oral 
expression 

m Clarification of issues through interchange of ideas 
n Critical listening mentally evaluating while listening going 
halfway to grasp the thought of the speaker 
o Use of sources and references 
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Quahacations of a leader of discussion A good discus- 
sion leader must ha\ e (1) A thorougli knou ledge of the subject 
of di'-cuwon (2) a sense of timing, (3) abilitj to stimulate 
mental acti\nt\ , (4) a sen-c of balance or proportion, (5) a 
sen'-itnit> to what causes suspense and chma\, and (6) the 
ability to express himself fluentlj and audibly m correct Eng- 
lish * It is ob\ lous that the leader, if he is to interpret intelh- 
gent remarks and bring out the high spots of the di'^cussion, 
must know the subject under discussion thoroughly 
Timing inxoUes a great many factors In the first place, 
the group leader must know exactU how long or short a di-?- 
cussion IS to be and he must keep to the time restnction He 
must not only be able to restrain \erbo<^e and inconsiderate 
speaker^, hut, harder still, he must be able to restrain himself 
and not monopolize the di^cu'^'^ion He •should be alert for 
opportunities to help one of the participants to bring out the 
meaning or implications of the other speakers remarks at 
exactly the nght moment 

The main purpose of discussion is the stimulation and clan 
fication of thinking about a current problem Participants 
max lea\e a discus'^ion with the desire to do further research 


or to engage m a plan of action The aim of the discu‘«:ioii 
leader should be to help the audience to amve at this "follow 
up btagc 

Generally he should axoid expressing personal prejudices 
about the topic, no matter how well informed he may be By 
maintaining a judicial impartiality , he can best encourage those 
under his direction to take the attitude of seeking answers to 
the question under considcraUon 

I\ithout doing too much Molence to the spontaneity and 
nat^ralne‘^s of the djccussion, he should trx to see that the 
xanous a'.^cts of the general topic are taken up m logical 
discu-^sion !>, balanced by gixnng an appro* 
ouDt of time to each of the vanous aspects In this 

* Ifate ) l) m ^ ^ 

400 South Iwntbtrwt ColuS.'ITirOlS''' ' 
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wa\ he will keep the meeting moving dheacl perhaps lea\ing 
it to a final summation for putting the c\pre«;bed m 

order of relati\ e merit 

The leader should not onl> interrupt discus&ion pai ticipants 
if they insist on speaking too long at a time but he should 
also be watchful of the aii'^vs crs to questions Replies should 
be concisely stated, without too manj prefacing remarks The 
leader should rule out questions that have been implied in 
questions alreadj asked and answered If he feels that a key 
question has been neglected, he him'=elf maj ask it Gener 
ally such a question is wisely included at the end, where it 
may insure what is called a climax 

It IS an axiom of good discussion that an exciting moment 
should be unleashed at the first, at the mid point, and at the 
end of the discussion The leader should remember this prin 
uple and try to control the di'^cussion so that he may use it 
successfully The leader will do well to judge early m the 
discussion period, which of his discussion associates is the most 
provocative If he can do so, he should deliberately save 
something the provocative speaker has to offer for a climactic 
moment Suspense may he introduced by referring early in 
the discussion to what may come about later It is important 
of course to see that the promise comes true 

The ability to -^peak i orrect Enghsh audibly and fluently 
obviously vei”\ important The discussion leader who cannot 
be heaid or who consumes undue time because he lacks flu 
ency, or who makes conspicuous errors in grammar wnll find 
these factors detrimental m group work He should be able 
to rephra«=e in a few words a discussion that may ha\e been 
extended oi somewhat confused His voice should be clear 
pleasant and audible 

Qualifications of members of discussion groups Partici 
pants m discussion gioup'= should have interest in the subject 
they are discussing This interest should manifest itself in an 
enthusiastic attitude They should have a thorough knowl 
edge of the subject and a feeling of responsibility for the 
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Hiccc'^s of the panel or forum or sjTnposium They should 
ha\c the «ame qualities of tolerance and recogmtion of ^alue 
of the opinions of others that are required of the chairman 
Like him, they should be able to express themsehes clearly, 
brief! \, and fluently m correct, audible Engh«:h Avoidance 
of a dogmatic or a^blt^ar^ manner is \ery important Hos- 
tiht\ or an argumcntatue attitude on the part of a member 
ma\ mm a di«cu«»ion 

Paiticipants in a group di®:cu‘:sion mu*!! be cognizant of the 
time element They should not encroach on the time of other 
participants nor should they monopolize the discussion They 
'-hould a\oid the temptation of drifting awa\ from the subject 
to narrating bits of their own autobiographies or their Mews 
on subjects httle related to the principal subject of the meeting 
Participants should understand the duties and responsibilities 
of their chairman and do w hate% er is possible to facilitate the 
chairman s task 

Quahfications of the audience. The audience m group dis- 
cussion should ha,\ e opinions based on knowledge of the subject. 
Espeeialh in classes, titles of discussion should be announced 
about two weeks before the discussion is to take place so that 
students v.i\\ ha\e Urae to imestigate the problem The au 
1 icnce should stn\e for a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness 

ic\ should endeavor to make a coutnbution to the whole 
discussion and not merely to present their own pomt of vnew 
Ihev sliould he courteous concermng the opinions of others 
nil sioiid mamtam a fnendly, cooperative attitude They 
shoidd express their ideas effectively, concisely, and audibly 

The socialized recitation. The traditional recitation has 
ecu upp anted by a less formal dev ice knomi as the socialized 
recUalion 

cuidiiice fccitation, pupils wth the encouragement and 

P 3W Iloxton D c llwtb'i of Seeond^jry E>lucatum 
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In the informal discussion, which springs from the socialized 
recitation at it's best, there is the basis for cooperative thinking 
There is bound to be conflict m such thinking for whenever 
men come together for the purpose of pooling their experiences 
there is, naturallj, wade divergence in point of view, m back- 
ground, in per<?onaI triumphs and failures, and, m short m a 
variety of factors that make for the success or failure of co 
operative thinking 

The socialized recitation is impossible in the conventional 
cla‘5sroom where “right” answers are expected jMan> prob 
lems that students find stimulating and thrilling have no 
“right’ answers, sometimes the answers are conjectural, some 
times thej are debatable Tbe important task for the teacher 
IS to discov er along what hnes pupils can make their best con- 
tributions His next step is so to motivate them to want to 
contribute along those lines that the outcome of their work 
wall be self imtiated rather than artificially motiv ated activity 

The responsibihtj for contributing and the joj of sharing 
experiences w^ll do much to make the student who has voice 
or speech defects eager to correct them if his classmates hav e 
difficultj m hearing or understanding him But first he must 
feel the thrill of accomphshment that comes vnth praise for 
v\hat he has done successfullj 

The panel. The mode of discussion referred to as a panel 
discussion was developed largely b> Harrj A Overstreet of 
the College of the City of New York The panel consists of a 
chairman a panel of four to eight members an audience, and 
a topic The group is usually seated in a semi circle (some- 
times on a platform so that they may be more easily seen and 
heard) wath the chairman m the center 

The chairman introduces the subject, usually limiting him 
self to about ten minutes The discussion of the panel lasts 
approximately forty minutes and is followed bv forty minutes 
of general discussion shared by the audience It is the task 
of the chairman to interpret the discussion and to coordinate 
It bringing out points of agreement and disagreement between 
speakers The panel should not be turned into a debate The 
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dutj of clanf>ing the ^ anous ideas and yiei^Tiomts propounded 
al«o belongs to the chairman The function of the indmdual 
members is to supplj their own ideas on the subjects being 
dL'scus'^ed After the contnbutions of the audience, the chair 
man ‘should ‘summarize the di'^cu session a« iNell as indicate the 
general benefit's that ha\e grown out of the discu‘>sion actiM 
tie's Perhaps the most effective means of pre\ enting tension 
or emotional ‘qtuations is bj interjecting good natured com 
ments at anj indication of antagomsm An antagonistic or 
argumentative attitude must be di'jcouraged if the panel is to 
have a worthwhile place m cooperative thinking and acting' 
There follows a description of a panel di'scus'^ion as it was 
u‘:ed m one high ‘school course 


t\e du cussed what Group Thinking m general is whj there is a 
need for it what the panel method is what the elements of the 
pane! are the duties of the chairman — the duties of the audience 
and the topic for d scussion 

The next step \v as to decide upon a topic which was controv ersial 
enough to nlTord an mtercstmg discussion The interests of high 
school people are on the whole very divergent some wanted to 
discuss beer and capital punishment others wished to discuss world 
F*?i realized that if a topic were cha**en 'nluch they knew 

little about there would be a mad scramble to get material and 
formulate rather defimte ideas which would not readily be clianged. 
Since It IS not the subject that is important but rather the develop- 
t ^ approach the topic of Problems Prasented bj 

l-mai Examinations was cho<ien 

always will be much feeling both pro and con 
mte3 ^ the> were 

told that PS their interest was aroused because thej were 

would be decided provided it was wathin reason 

V ould be used^m solution to the problem and their decision 

rl.„ 1 T ' f the term 

of their oDDosin^ J* panel were chch-en because 

1 1 also rr^K ^ girls and the chair 

rncesrSth^mMb^^^ composed the panel Since the 

of discussion depends upon the contnbutions 

Feb I9A5 f^operation m Thinking Progresme Educatutn 
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not only of the members of the panel but of the audience as well, 
the assignment ivas made to bring to class at least five personal 
ideas to contnbute to the discussion These were to be written 
out and handed in at the begmnmg of the period A composite of 
all sixteen papers is as follows 

1 The students’ knowledge of the subject should not be based 
merely upon what is written on the examination 

2 Examinations give a motive for review of the course and a 
personal organization of the ground covered 

3 Many people can speak their thoughts better than they can 
wTite them 

4 Instructors stress the importance of examinations to such a 
degree that it causes a nervous strain on the minds of the students 

5 Written examinations bring out, to a certain extent, the ability 
of the individual 

6 Cramming and cheating are caused by axammation 

7 Written examinations are not fair to slow thinkers 

8 The whole term’s work depends upon a two-hour exam 

9 If there were no final examinations there would be many 
students who would bluff their way through the course 

10 Very often a student t hin ks that passing an examination is 
the most vital thing in all the world to him He loses the higher 
purposes and aims of education 

11 A final examination is a fait test of the material covered m 
the class during the term 

12 A student with a ‘ B” average should be exempt from taking 
an examination 

13 A final examination gives the teacher a final check-up, although 
it is rather a poor one 

14 The students are able to see wherein they are weak and need 
extra help 

15 People are not going out of high school as doctors or engineers, 
and since all subjects are not technical there is no need for final 
examinations m them 

16 No other method so far has been proposed that would give 
equal satisfaction m finding out, on an equal basis, the standing of 
each student 

The daj came for the discussion The student chairman pre- 
sented the topic — the reason for interest and the method by which 
the discussion was to be conducted The discussion started and 
tlie members of the panel presented their ideas, which were those 
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enumerated above After thirtj-five mmutM of considenng, weigh- 
ing and di«scarding the ideas, the panel felt that the solution to the 
problem Hj m less emphasis on final examinations and more tests 
scattered throughout the term The rhairman then threw the dis- 
cussion open to the entire group They prc=ontcd their ideas, which 
were not the same as those of the panel One boj said, “They had 
final exammations m schools 150 jears ago — cverj thing else has 
changed, why sliouldn’t final exams change? ’ Another said, "Be- 
cause this 13 a speech class, I think that w e should have oral exam- 
inations ” 

The discussion continued — the chairman doing an excellent bit of 
wea\ang and integrating of ideas The period was up and no defi- 
nite conclusion bad been reached It was then suggested that a 
possible solution to the problem would be to have a part oral and 
part written examination This was accepted as the waj out, and 
we used that method, with much success, m testing the work of the 
term 


The next daj we spent in evaluating Group Thinking and Panel 
Discussions Ste compared it wnth debating and discussed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each The class decided that an 
entirely different attitude of mind was developed by Group Dis- 
cussion and that one did not have cither to uphold or denounce a 
particular question E\eiyone agreed tliat any discussion is an 
attempt at Group Thinking 

a person thinks determines what he does, what people 
think determines what they do— group thinking m action is the 
cornerstone of national thinking It remains onl^ to tram the 
ri'^mg generation in the mechanism and methods of group dLsciission 
to develop a higher techmque m constructive understanding As 
Dr Courtis has so ably said, “It would not be at all surprising if 
is new device should prove to be the forerunner of a whole series 
of new social skills which in the end will serve to differentiate the 

impends from the ‘rugged indivndualism’ that 
charactenzes the existmg order 


orum. The u^ual procedure m the forum method is 
expert present a subject, this presentation is fol- 
i a question period in which members of the audience 

not ZTr There maj or may 

I & w person on the platform as presiding officer, 
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to introduce the speaker and to act os chairman of tlie discu'^ 
Sion isluch follows The forum method is admirablj suited 
to the pre'^entation of new information, new anal>«jes, inter- 
pretation of data, and the clarification of practically any field 
of study 

Some of the ad\antagcs of the forum method arc (1) The 
‘'peaker has adequate opportunity to prc'^ent his material 
without interruption of his thought 'sequence, (2) through 
questioning, the audience ma^ obtain additional information 
to clear up obscure points, and (3) the lecturer may “stick to 
his point" more easily than a group engaged in discussion 
It is in this last point, howe\er, that there is also a grave 
disad\antage The speaker usually limits himself to one point 
or to one aspect of a problem, whereas the panel or the sym 
posium may open up several aspects of a problem 

In some forums the speaker is invited to join the audience 
after he has stopped talking The chairman conducts the 
subsequent discussion Questions are turned back to other 
members of the audience to answer, and the speaker is again 
consulted only on points of information Naturally, this pro 
cedure is limited by the subject under discussion and the nature 
of the audience 

Before the teacher launches a class on any of the*ie newer 
ty pes of discussion, he should attempt to cv aluate his pupils 
He should recognize those who have already gained poise 
through fearless expression elsewhere and those who are fearful 
of self-expression m the group In addition, he must be aware 
of the extent to which prejudice superstition, and hy^persensi 
tiveness to cnticism, expressed or iraphed may balk and deflect 
the course of thought The basic problem with children as 
well as with adults is that of starting nght mental habits to 
replace faulty ones The teacher s work is not only to direct 
and guide students but also to diagnose their difficulties, emo- 
tional and intellectual and to work out his class procedures 
in such a way that confidence will make the timid feel that 
they aie progressing Thus through progress they are forti- 
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fied against defeiti-^m Once •niccess comes it bnng with it 
the faith that succe s is possible and frequentlj that is all 
that i« nece‘5sarj to achie% c further success 
The symposium The s 3 Tnposium is a form of group meet- 
ing seldom used for ordinary class purposes but rather widely 
utilized for educational meetings luncheon meetmgs of Aanous 
associations and occasional!} for courses in adult education 
where there are man\ aspects of a subject to be co\ered bj 
persons ha^ mg di\ ergent points of \ lerv The general proce- 
dure of the sjTnposium is for two or more speakers to lecture 
on different aspects of the same problem After their speeches 
ha\e been followed bj a short pause the chairman invites 
questions from the audience which often numbers a hundred 
or more These questions are usualh addressed to the chair 
man but put to one of the speakers hsaturallj the speakers 
must be able to answer these questions rapidlj and to expand 
on points that are confusing or controversial 
Preparation of material Since leadership m the group is 
vested largeU m the teacher especiallj m the beginning of 
group activitj it is well for him to know the steps that ’mil 
be most helpful in the orgamzation of matenal There is of 
course no mfalUble rule for sequence but in dealmg with 
most problems there are some matters that must logicallv be 
considered before others W alser m his v aluable book on the 
Tt of Conference has outhned a sequence which might well 
e consi ered bj teachers m their gmdance of groups or in 
organization of their own matenal for s’smposiums panels or 
other group di sessions 

1 General definition of problem 

- ^lorful personal expenenees 

3 Exp oration of social situation 

4 Vnalj sis of issue or confiict 

conB ct on the sources and setting of the 

ment aboutThera especially where there is disagrec- 

bsw of ronsequences uncovers differences in attitudes 
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8 Attitude differences are traced to differing assumptions and 
philosophies 

9 Review of situation on basis of agreement on essential aim 

10 On basis of assumption and fact agreement, selection from 
among the solutions proposed 

11 Right wording of solution or resolution 

12 Discussion and agreement on ways and means of application " 

The followng is an example of the use of this outline the 
governing pnnciple of which is balance and final harmonj 
between opposite factors, such as definition and exploration 
fact and attitude social and personal, concrete and abstract 
opinion and source matenal or authorities 

1 Problem How can a teacher avoid the eiil of imposing or 
indoctrinating his mvn views? 

2 Personal Personal experiences of those present will be de 
scribed One teacher may admit having influenced his students 
in taking up the same critical attitude toward the social economic 
order as his own Another may report disagreeable reactions in 
parents or principal as a result of his mvn indoctrination Still 
another may say he refused to speak frankly of his views on the 
social economic order for fear of influencing the students 

3 Social What is the situation m the nation‘s Are teachers 
now giving their opmions on such critical problems as our social 
economic order freely to the students? Are there available statistics 
or reports concerning interference by parent or principal (or dean)? 

4 Conflict Between progressive thought and conventional habit 
between the people and property owners between teacher freedom 
and censor or control Finally perhaps beta een matured [orcefaJ 
adult outlook and immature creative scrutinj 

5 C Mew Facts Visits to schools of social research to see how 
criticism and change are taught there Reading Research 

7 8 Attitudes Some members have the attitude that thought is 
important and that the students minds must be kept open Other 
members have the attitude that action is important and constant 
postponement of willingness to commit oneself to a belief and program 
IS an academic danger which is anti social Articles and books read 
are reported on and their attitudes compared 

*WaUer Frink The AtI oJ Conference pp 73 74 New lork Harper A 
Brothers 1933 Reprinted with permiss on of the publisher 
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q Ls'^enlial Atm Situations 2 and 3 are again e'caimned on basis 
of an agreement fiinllv armed at that both cxticmes of open 
minde lne«s and of adherence to a belief should be a\ oided but that 
acute modem prol lems honever dista-iteful to some should be 
squarely faced 

10 11 Sclcctum Among the solutions offered the following one 
was finally ^elected Teacher should evamine cnticallj our social 
economic problems such as persistent unemployment and after 
accumulating the facts should gi\e his own opinion m no uncertain 
terms But he should while acting on his opinion be at repeated 
mter\ als prepared to rev lew it m the light of new facts and the criti 
cism of others Therefore if the teacher gives his own opinion 
franUj he should mvnte the criticism of his students and what is 
most important should lioneatlj consider those criticisms in a recep 
tive spirit prepared for anj change of attitude for truth s sake 
12 11 ays and Means Teachers colleges and normal schools 
should emphasize the above solution for a constantly growing prob 
lem Parents throughout the country should be invited through 
Cluld Study Associations and Parent Teacher Vssociations to dis 
cuss their vie vs on the economic situation with the teachers m reg 
ular group d scussioi s and to encourage a careful critical attitude 
tovards our social order and opinions about it in their children 
Parents teachers ai d pnncipals should be warned to place problems 
I cf ore children and students as they are by their dev elopraent ready 
to meet or examine these prolilems But even if they are not jet 
rcadj the problems should not be merely av oided and shielded but 
their existence should be more and more clearlj defined ® 

Sources of matenal The teacher m the school must be 
able to lead pupils to plan to execute to ‘^et up cnteria and 
to ev aluate In order to do this he must hav e outside interests 
and enthusiasms of his ow n that can be used m the motiv atmg 
of student enthusiasms He must know the technique of using 
libraries effectuelj he must be able to recommend lectures 
tliat are stimulating he must know the best in penodical ht 
erature as well as the most desirable fiction and nonfiction 
which might contribute to class problems and he must know 
the Matures on the radio that might lead to student interest 
in ^hort he must have sufficient interests and drives of his 

*\\ol«cr Trank op of pp 7^-77 
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own m order to lead pupils to the adventures of group thinking 
and the joy of democratic sharing of experience and respon 
sibility 

The following are recommended as general sources of inf or 
mation which may provide students wath rcadilv accessible 
information on a specific subject 

Atlases 

Dictionaries of biography 
Cncj clopedias 
Histones of literature 
Histones of the iiorld 
Lo> ola Educational Index 
Poetry Guide 
Poole s Index 
Reader s Guide 
Textbooks 
Times Index 
Who s Who 
World Index 

In the utilization of the types of oral activitj suggested in 
this chapter, students should be permitted to attack problems 
which they themselves suggest and in which thej are vitallv 
interested Through group discussion the> maj clanfv their 
own ideas and learn to make judgments to share experience 
and to analyze and compare data Such activities enable the 
less aggressive to gam confidence, offer opportunities for the 
development of leadership encourage social harmonj and 
open mmdedness and furnish practical situations wherein 
good speech maj be practiced before a friendlj, cooperative 
audience 


PROBLEMS 

1 Evaluate your own participation m a discussion m a club or 
classroom 

2 Listen to a broadcast or telecast of at least three programs within 
the next v\eek Compare techniques and outcomes of the pro 
grams 
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3 To uhat e\tcnt do j ou participate m discus'sion in your commu- 
lut j ’ Are 5 ou participating to a ma\imuni degree? A minimum 
degree’ 

4 List some of the problems connected mth planning a panel 
discussion 

5 Assume \ ou ha\ e been asked to plan a symposium for a specific 
class, drawing members from the faculty of other departments 
How would joii proceed’ What plans would you make for an 
open forum after the symposium’ 

6 Draw up a list of twenty problems that jou thmk would be 
timeh and suitable for group discussion in a specific group 
Describe the group and justify jour selection of problems 
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Role of radio m the twentieth century. The first important 
radio broadcast was made in 1920 when presidential election 
returns were reported from station KDKA A few hundred 
listeners heard this broadcast In shghtlj more than thirtj 
>ears the number of radio receding sets m the United States 
hag reached a total of well o\er a hundred nulhon Ngacf 
before m the historj of the world has there been a medium 
of mass coramunication with such a dramatic impact There 
IS soarrctj a familj in America that does not depend to «ome 
extent on radio for news, for information, and for \anous type'* 
of musical and dramatic entertainment 
Educabonal implications of radio The problems connected 
with radio and education arc manj and diffuse Thej ha\e 
to do wath the importance of radio m \jnencan life as well as 
m education with the responsibilities of the school to footer 
radio programs with the needs for and the methods used in 
developing appreciation and discrimination among listeners 
with the most effective techmciues in the administration, the 
supervision, and the classroom utilization of radio with the ele 
ments involved m producing radio programs, and with the 
problems and procedures involved m the operation of schools 
of the air 


Sources of suitable radio programs 
of the classroom teacher is to know 
able for his specific class Since the 
SflO 


The foremost problem 
the beat programs av ill 
usual source of program 
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listings, the nei\sp’ipcr, is not aluajs entirely adequate, the 
best sources for this information, for both school owned and 
commercial broadcast htations, are the program managers of 
the FM and AM radio stations serMng the area in which the 
school is located Other major sources of infoimation are the 
Educational Departments of the major radio networks, Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 1771 
N Street, N W., Washington, D C , National A'isociation of 
Educational Broadcasters, 1201 Tenth Street, N V , Wash- 
ington, D G , colleges and universities, local, state and legional 
radio councils, and the U S Office of Education, Radio and 
TeleMsion Section, Washington 25, D C 

Program managers are usually willing to cooperate with 
school authorities in the de\elopment of suitable programs for 
school u'«e Such programs are regularlj used in many ele- 
mentarj and secondary schools Scheduling difficulties have 
decreased as more schools have begun to use disc and tape 
recordings of \ aluable broadcasts 

In-school listening programs. That radio has great possi- 
bihties for enriching the school curriculum cannot be denied 
The immediacy of a classroom receiver far exceeds the w armed 
over comment on a broadcast heard on the previous evening 
Radio gives the student an opportunity to develop an appre- 
ciation of music and the spoken word, to have a better under- 
standing of the world about him, and to increase the nature 
and ‘’cope of his interests 

Mere listening to programs, however, will not result m intel- 
lectual growth Students must be guided specifically before 
they can derive the greatest good from a program For this 
reason, the teacher must prepare the class for whatever intel- 
lectual or emotional experience the program is expected to 
offer After the conclusion of the program, a careful analysis 
should be made of its content and emphasis Otherw’i<’e, the 
in-school program, like manj out-of school programs, maj be 
a pleasant experience but one lacking m sufficient educational 
motivation 
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The Joint Committee of the U S Office of Education and 
the Radio Televn'iion ^Manufacturers Association on the Use 
of Communications m Education m its 1952-53 report lists 
three operations that the teacher should perform before his 
class hears a radio program 

A Care should be taken to select as the subject of the broadcast 
a program which has univer'^al appeal to the age and sex group of 
students who will be listening This would include such programs 
as ne^vs reports, sport e\cnts, music, human interest programs, 
health programs special science programs, dramatizations, debates, 
political con\cntions, and recordings 

B If the program seems best suited for use as supplementary 
material the pre-Iistemng preparation of the class group will consist 
principally of renewing the work which the claas has already done, 
in order to identify the still unansw ered questions in relaliou to which 
the program maj pronde additional information If, on the other 
hand, the program is to be used independently of anj unit of stud^ 
currently in progress, the pre-listenmg preparation will attempt to 
present information which wall stimulate the interest, enthusiasm, 
and independent research of the student 

C \nj additional materials (such as books, magazines, newspaper 
cbppings maps and pictures) winch students might profitably con- 
sult to increase their famihantj wath the program topic, should be 
assembled and arranged m the room where the class will meet to 
discuss the program ' 

After he has decided on the program and examined all pos- 
sible information concerning the topic to be pre'^euted, the 
teacher should meet with the students to prepare them for 
libtemng to a radio program or program recording The Joint 
Committee suggests that in addition to making sure that this 
pre-listemng preparation proMdes e\erj memirer of the group 
mth a basis for interpreting the program and a reason for 
ustemng to it, the teacher use such dcMces as those which 
follow to implement the discussion 


Ttlcvuxon Equipment I0a2-19^ 
fftcturera Association n Educatioa and Radio-Telcvwion Msnu- 

lacturera Association on Ihe Lse of Communications in EducaUon Page 3 
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A Call attention to any aspects of the program topic v hich relate 
either to local community problems, or to manifest interests of the 
group 

B Question the students about any important aspects of the 
program topic which ha\e not been adcciuatcly cm ered m the group 
discussion Try to get them to recall as many items of earlier in- 
formation relatecl to the program topic as possible 

C Summanze all pertinent items of information that haae been 
brought out during this discussion session and help the group to 
organize them into a connected pattern, in order to indicate pre- 
cisely what IS already known about the program topic In similar 
fashion, summarize the questions that ha\c not jet been answered 
to the satisfaction of the entire group, including anj points about 
which there were differences of opinion Suggest that students 
listen, especially, for anj thing that might help them to answer these 
questions or to settle anj differences of opinion 

Note In making this summarization it ts recommended that 
factual items and questions be written on the blackboard or that 
duplicated copies should be made for distribution to the students at 
the beginning of the listening session " 

The pre-listemng discussion se^^ es to orient students and to 
awaken their interests A post-listening discussion is equallj 
important in order that the teacher maj disco\er questions 
unanswered bj the program and ma\ clarify misunderstand- 
ing« that ha\e arisen as the program was heard Since listen- 
ing IS a highlj indiMdualized activity, e^e^y student m the 
class may varj in the intellectual and emotional stimulation 
he has received from the program In order to aid students, 
individually and collectivelj , to integrate this specific program 
into the total pattern of their experience, the Joint Committee 
makes the following suggestions 

A Discuss the program informally with the class group attempt- 
ing first to discover their general reactions to it and second to dis 
cover any effects the program may have had in clarifying thinking, 
stimulating interest in the topic, or m changing attitudes Make a 
special effort to correct any items of misinformation about the pro 
gram topic and to tlear up any points that were not fully understood 

* Ibid page 3 
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B Ask the group to point out items m the program ^\hich pronde 
additional information or interpretation bearing on any of the ques- 
tions raised during the pre-listening discussion Indicate any of 
these questions Mhich still remain unanswered If any of them seem 
important enough to ment further investigation, suggest sources 
Iikel} to yield additional information 
C As items of new information or interpretation are brought out 
dunng the discussion help the group fit them into the study outline 
that was developed before thej listened to the program This should 
serve to -summarize what students know about the topic up to this 
point 

D Be sure to point out any aspects of the program topic which 
are insufficient to support anj definite interpretation Emphasize 
the desirability of either formulating onlj ten tat iv e conclusions or of 
suspendmg judgment altogether, until more information is obtained 
Wliercvcr possible indicate what tjqies of information would still be 
needed before any v alid conclusion could be draw n 
E Conclude the post-listening discussion by asking students to 
s^manze the things they hav c learned from heanng and discussing 
the program Emphasize the values of th^e new understandings by 
having the students indicate specific uses thej can make of them 
F In the discussion folIow^ng the use of a program recording 
controversial or misunderstood parts should be replayed for clanfi 
cation * ^ 


The extent to which post-listening activities are earned on 
^ 0 viousR depend on the tj-pe of program A program 
or music appreciation for example, might be ruined bj a 
eng IV an tedious discussion Other types of programs, such 
as scien i c or informational however, mav arouse a great 
deal of interest and enthusiasm It is the task of the teacher 
the-je interests into <iub«equent projects 
11^* ♦ ^ students immediately concerned 

as well as to the remainder of the class 

adimt^pnf heating lighting, and ventilatmg 

f starts Com 

be shut out rooms, playground or street should 

wdf a contin ^i^ould be provided 

with a continuous circulation of fresh air at the proper tem- 

* IbuJ page i 
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perature for comfort If it is too warm, ‘'tudents will become 
dro\\s\ , if it IS too cool, thej im 11 become uncomfortable 
Volume should be sufficiently high so that all students can 
hear comfortably and without effort Too much or too little 
volume fatigues listeners \ery quickly Careful observation 
of the group should indicate to the teacher ^^hether or not the 
\ olume lb satisfactory 

All distractions such as Tenting on the board commenting 
on the program or mo\ mg around the room should be a\ oided 
If the pre listening di‘?cussion has been adequate, such activity 
should be unnecessary If the discussion has been inadequate, 
such distractions will only serve to add to the general state of 
confusion 

In school program production The term m school program 
production refers to program matenal which is written and 
produced within the school or school system by students 
and/or faculty Such matenal is broadcast to one or more 
classes at the time of production, or at some delayed time 
through the u'^e of recording and play back eqmpment 
The educational ad\ antages of m school program production 
are many and \aried The Joint Committee points out that 
where it is often considered that the sole aim of in school broad 
casting IS to teach broadcasting techmques its primary purpose 
and greatest \alue has been the dymamic motivation of the 
learning by participating class groups In school broadcasting 
utilizes not only the sound equipment of the school but it 
helps students to understand what happens to an idea from 
the moment it has been thought of through the writing form 
mg directing and presenting over the microphone 
The Federal Radio Education Committee in a syllabus for 
a college course on radio entitled Hadio %n Education has 
referred to the follow mg purposes for in school program pro 
duction 

a To pro\ide students with an additional outlet for creative 
expression through developing certain basic skills and under 
standings inv olved in radio program production 
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b To (k^e!op, on the part of Rtiiclcnts, an appreciation of radio 
drama aa a distinct form of art 

c To supplement the •’chool auditorium stage bj pro\iding ex- 
tended opportunity for dramatic participation 
d To proMdc intere-stiiiR and iiistructuo progrim<» for non- 
participating students to use as they uould in tlic case of 
rcRular educational broadcasts, to supplement regular class 
worh 

e To tram students for participating m Inial school broadcasts 
o\er the facilities of a local radio station either — 

(1) us a part of the local public ^cliool broadcast program, or — 

(2) as broadcasts sppctficalh intended to acquaint the com- 
munity with the work and purposes of the school 

f Secondary or derned functions it has been claimed that iii- 
scliool broadcasting has served the following incidental func- 
tions 


(1) It encourag&s cooperative group planning and the exchange 
of ideas 

(2) It tends to dev elop radio program discrimination by making 
students more acutely aware of the elements and attributes 
of good program production and content 

(3) It stimulates students to strive for more efTectivc wnttcii 
and oral expres. ton, by providing a medium through which 
interesting and original stones and reports can be read 
(Viroadiast) to other students and student groups 

(1) It provides a unifying core around which the work of 
extra curricular groups related to broadcasting can be organ 
izcd 

O) It tends to bnng cxtra-curncular experience into closer rcla- 
tionsmp with the formal educational program by utilizing 
a wide variety of skills and experiences in a meaningful 
context with the range of actual, present student interests ‘ 


Radio program production, whatever its purpose, involves 
innumerable skills drawn from -cveral fields Manx depart- 
ments. such as speech, journalism, drama, English, and mu«=ic, 
S to make Thus the teacher who 

^ n e wat the planmng of a radio program should first 

vvitbthrio6pfranoa*of theirs F^eral Radio Education Coramitlce 
\\flsbington D C , 1041 * of Ldutation Federal S^unty \geocj, 
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define his purpo'^es clearlj and then draw on whatever depart- 
ments and individuals he needs 
High school courses in radio ''rtHiiIe hundreds of high 
schools throughout the count rv now sponsor Radio Workshops 
or Broadcasting Clubs, man> have incorporated the actual 
intensive stud} of radio into the curriculum, usuall} as an 
elective that ma} be substituted for a given term of English 
or speech In the Brook]} n Technical High School in New 
York Citv , for example, a recent expenment '^pon'^ored jointl} 
b} the National Broadcasting Compan} and the Board of 
Education has resulted in the following course of stud} 

Term Four — Radio Appreciation 
Term Fiv e — Elementar> Radio Speech and Production 
Term Slx — Elementary Radio Script Y ntmg 
Term Seven — ^/Vdvanced Script Writing or Vdianced Production 
and Acting 

No one student, let it be understood, may take all four 
courses and thus go through high school with fiftv per cent 
of his English work in the field of radio ^ An} one pupil is 
limited to two such electives at most, and the seventh term 
work is open not onl} to the students of this school, but also 
to carefull} selected bo} s and girls from New York s ninet} odd 
secondar} •schools Copies of the S} llabi for these fi\ e cour'jes 
ma} be had on request from the Radio Division of the New 
York Cit} Board of Education 

If this program seems ambitious let it be recalled that high- 
school students m Schenectad} have Television Workshops, 
and present telecasts from the local General Electric Com- 
pany s studios 

Orgamzation of school radio producing unit Frcquentlv 
interest in radio transcends the initial stage of prepanng pro 
grams for m school activities, and a more ambitious plan for 
high 'school and college radio production is desired The V S 
Office of Education has pubhshed a Radio Manual that is de- 
signed to answ er man} of the questions that arise m connection 
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wth such a project It is sugge'^ted herein that the Jocal 
superintendent of schools call a meeting of tho'>e persons im- 
mediately concerned with and interested in furthenng the 
cau«e of radio as an avenue of communication between school 
and communitj This group should consider a plan of organ- 
ization similar to the one w hich follow s 


StCGESTED OKGANIZmOX OF SCHOOL 
\XD R\DIO PRODUCING UNIT* 

Supenntendent of schools 
or 

pre^jident of college 


Ad\ i«ory conimittee 
on radio 


Director of radio 
programs 

^ 

President or chairman of 
student radio guild 



Pubhcity 

through 


school 

channels 


Senpt 

Production JIusic 

Research 

department 

1 

department department 

1 

department 

1 

Writers, 

Actors, 

Corps to 

research 

sound effects 

check on 

worker^, 

tjTiists 

staff, 

studio contact 

reception 
of program, 


man, 

handle 


script sec’y 

mail, etc 


In organizing such a school unit, the importance of the local 
O' erestimated The manager of such a stn- 
ItTs furthenng the project 

the ckfp n ^*’^^gonients well in advance of 

^^^Smmng of a ^enes of broadcasts 
rrangements must be made for auditions and rehearsals, the 

Xducation, WaXjDgtoo?*D* federal Security Agency (J S Oftce oI 
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•^rvices of a control engineer, ‘sound effects technician, and 
the station’s production director or an announcer The use of 
school orchestras bhould he discussed, Mnce there aie restne 
tions imposed in some cotinmmities bj the mu'^ici’ins union 
Intra mural broadcasting. Vnotlier form of radio actnit} 
that permits of more fiequcnt performance with far le''S diffi 
cultj la the radio program meant purelj for home con''Uinp 
tion Such a broadcast (for broadcast it is, 'nliether it tra\els 
200 feet or 2,000 milea) maj be one of t’i\o tjpes The P A 
broadcast u^'t'' the Public Address Sjstem, uath ^hich man> 
high -chool auditonums are non equipped, to provide an assem 
blj program m which the student bodj becomes the studio 
audience, and the platform becomes the end of the studio re 
served for cast and production staff Alicrophones are set m 
studio fashion, rather than at the footlights, sound effects are 
handled out in the open , the director does his cueing from an 
inconspicuous post at the edge of the stage, and the entire 
procedure is earned out mth all the solemmti of a netnork 
production The audience m\anabl\ falls into the spirit of 
things, particularlj if some little touch such as the flashing of 
“Stand hy * ’ and “On the Air*” precedes the opening cue 
The other \ariet'\ of intra mural bioadcast uses the program 
distribution sjstem, which was onginallj planned to “pipe” a 
grven professional broadcast into the school’s receiver and then 
distribute it through waie channels in the walls of the sschool 
to loudspeakers m the vanous classrooms Such a set-up usu 
allj has several points at which programs maj originate at 
the worst, there is alw ays a microphone m put m the princi 
paJ 8 office* In xnanj schools, a miniature studio is provided 
for such a purpose, sometimes a trulj interested principal will 
stop his, work for fifteen minutes and look on m amazement 
and wonder as his bojs and girls go “on the air ’ Such a 
program maj be sent into one given classroom, into all the 
English or all the Amen can historj clas'^es, for example, or to 
the entire school, depending upon the broadcast’s suitabihtj 
and value This latter situation is, of cour<;e more trulv a 
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broadcasting situation with the unseen audience deriving its 
impression purelj from what comes out of the loudspeaker 
Selection of equipment Because of the w idt vanety in the 
needs of mdiiidual school s\ stems, it is impossible to rccora 
mend an\ specific t>pe of equipment, although in general most 
education'll broadcasting of tomorrow^ will be b\ TM on the 
special frequencies allotted to educational stations b> the Ted 
eral Communications Commissions Furthermore, improve 
ments m audio-equipment are made from year to year to such 


an extent that an item recommended highlj at one time might 
be complctel) outmoded within a few months The impor 
tant factor in selecting equipment is to have the needs of the 
school or school sj stem m question in mind Careful m\ esti 
pation should be made of all claims advanced bj manufac 
turers It is alwajs well to have the advice and cooperation 
of the phjsics department or the electrical engineering depart 
ment m determining the tj pe and amount of equipment 
Problems of voice and speech Tlie problem of voice on 
t e radio is an all important one for although the control 
room maj be very helpful in modifjmg sound as it comes from 
e microphone there are still manj mechanical problems 
involving V oice that have not jet been solved 

real mg for radio speech is quite different from breathing 
or ora onca purposes The radio speaker must inhale much 
more quie > than the public speaker in a large hall He must 
^ the microphone otherwise the 
c f ' i noticeahlj This IS espe 

broadcasting equipment 
bain reproduce ‘ the sound of a 

nhonc ^ twentj paces from the micro- 

hp-noiscs «P involuntary 

inlialation m I”", '^nd sahv a contacts and marked 

of'^^bhr ndSlMrtl'atX" '^“‘*'1 

at the speaker is for the most part, 
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unseen Classes should be made to realize that there is a 
marked difference beUveen the ph\sical appearance of the 
speaker on a platform and his \ ocal appearance so to speak 
over a microphone The public speaker maj ha\e manj m 
teresting or dramatic mannerisms and facial expressions He 
may be able to gauge merely b} looking at his audience when 
he should change his tactics or pause for dramatic purposes or 
laughter There is no gesture that will help to emphasize the 
spoken word in this situation He must depend on \ oice alone 
for the impressions and ideas he brings forth from his audience 
He must ha\ e sufficient vanetj in his tinung to elicit changes 
in the mood of his audience More than that, he must remo'v e 
all tinge of remoteness from his voice, so that his widclj scat- 
tered audience will feel that he is with them rather than ^^epa 
rated possibly by hundreds or thousands of miles 

One important difference between the radio and the stage 
actor IS that the latter is accustomed to use increased % olume 
as an instrument of stress or variety In radio this is largely 
prohibited since a sudden raising of the pitch of the \oice re 
suits m what engineers call “peaking,’ producing a \ lolent 
surge of current that will cause distortion maj damage sensi 
tive equipment, and in an extreme case may e\cn throw the 
station off the air Some slight change in volume is permitted, 
of course, frequentlj modified bj having the actor step back 
or "off mike ’ for loud tones and close in for soft tones or wins 
pers Even this procedure is modified bv the control engi 
neer, who varies the extent of his amphfication in an attempt 
to keep the entire program at constant volume level Accord 
mglj, the radio director roust develop in his actors a greater 
ability to get desired effects through the other instruments 
available changes m tonal quahtj, in pitch, m inflection, in 
intonation, and m pace 

The task of the dramatic director in connection with voice 
IS a very important one He must be aware of the limitations 
and capacities of each person he is to cast If voices that are 
too similar are selected, the audience will not be able to dis- 
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broadcasting situation with the unseen audience deriving its 
unpression purelj from ivhat comes out of the loudspeaker 
Selection of equipment Because of the idt \ anety m the 
need's of indnidual ‘•chool s\ stems, it is impossible to recom 
mend an\ specific t j pe of equipment although in general most 
educational broadcasting of tomorrow will be b> FjM on the 
special frequencies allotted to educational stations bj the Fed 
eral Communications Comnus'^ions Furthermore impro\e- 
ments m audio-equipment are made from jear to >ear to such 
an extent that an item recommended highly at one time might 
be completelj outmoded within a few months The impor- 
tant factor in selecting equipment is to ha\e the needs of the 
school or «:chool 53 stem m question m mind Careful mvesti 


gation should be made of all claims ad\anced b3 manufac- 
turers It 15 ah\a3s well to ha\e the advice and cooperation 
of the ph3'^ics department or the electrical engineering depart 
m^t m determimng the t3pe and amount of equipment 
Problems of voice and speech The problem of voice on 
the radio is an all important one, for, although the control 
room ma3 be very helpful m modif} mg ‘?ound as it comes from 
e microphone, there are still many mechamcal problems 
invo ving voice that have not 3et been solved 

rcathmg for radio speech is quite different from breathing 
or ora onca purpo'^s The radio speaker must inhale much 
more quietl3 than the public speaker in a large hall He must 
^01 rea img directl3 into the microphone, othcrwi^je the 
r sound noticeabB This is espe 

wViiM ° e new «:ensitivc FM broadcasting equipment, 

“the slid of a 

phone ’ ^ its ear twent} paces from the micro- 

^roXne cb^e to ll.o 


ot'^irbrcTdferrtS''th "S'^T 

the speaker is, for the most part, 
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un‘'een Clas'^es should be made to realize that there is a 
marked difference beU>cen the ph\sical appearance of the 
speaker on a platform and his \ocal appearance, so to speak, 
o\er a microphone The public speaker maj ha\e manj in 
teresting or dramatic mannen'^ms and facial expressions He 
may be able to gauge merely b> looking at his audience tv hen 
he should change his tacticb or pause for dramatic purpo’^es or 
laughter There is no gesture that ^\lll help to emphasize the 
spoken word m this situation He must depend on voice alone 
for the impressions and ideas he brings forth from his audience 
He must have sufficient \arietj in his timing to elicit changes 
in the mood of his audience More than that, he must remo\ e 
all tinge of remoteness from his \ oice, so that hi®: w idelj scat- 
tered audience will feel that he is ^vlth them rather than ‘sepa- 
rated possibly by hundreds or thousands of miles 

One important difference between the radio and the stage 
actor is that the latter is accustomed to use increased \ olume 
as an instrument of stress or varietj In radio this is largely 


prohibited, since a sudden raising of the pitch of the v oice re 
suits in what engineers call “peaking,” producing a \iolent 
surge of current that wall cause distortion ma\ damage sensi 
tive equipment, and in an extreme case may e^en throw the 
station off the air Some slight change in volume is permitted 
of course, frequentb modified bj having the actor step back 
or ‘ off mike ’ for loud tones and clo<^e in for soft tones or whis 
pers E\en this procedure is modified b\ the control engi 
ncer, who ^a^es the extent of his amplification in an attempt 
to keep the entire program at constant volume le\ el Accord 
ingh, the radio director must develop m his actors a greater 
ability to get desired effects through the other instruments 
a\ailable changes m tonal quality, in pitch, m inflection, m 


intonation and m pace 

The task of the dramatic director in connection with \oice 
IS a very important one He must be aware of the limitations 
ami eapaeities of each person he is to east If vo.e^ that are 
too similar are selected, the audience will not be able to dis 
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criminate bettveen characters, the voice must fit the specific 
cliaracter and no other If the character is to be tired and 
old, gat and •n'itt\ , w hining, laz\ or slow of thought, the speak- 
er s \oice mu< 5 t portraj the '^ahent characteristic 

In-ofar as radio is concerned, the abilitj to read Tvith fluencj 
and meaning is included in good \oice The radio speaker 
nu>t stnee to gi\e the impres'^ion that he is talking, not 
reading 

In addition to the splendid opportumties gi\en students for 
creati\e cxpre'S'-ion and group actiMties through radio, it i» 
important to consider the attitude toward speech that mac be 
derued from the u^^ of radio techniques Standards of pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, and articulation for radio announcers, 
eornincntator>, and actors, are high On the larger networks 
tlic-e ‘•tandards are adhered to, and manj ‘.mailer stations aUo 
enforce them to the liest of their abilitj 

The requirements of the National Broadcasting Compam 
am Mit forth m the pamphlet on “The Selection and Training 
ot Radio Announcers” 


the N BC IS expected to acerage well m the 
ilniMi ^ ® clear enunciation and pronuntiation free of 

1 I^uhanties, ahilitj to read well , sufficient knowledge 
t pronunciation of names places 

lomnfy^ers’nn?^*^ nowltdge of musical history, composition, and 
spefS”h ‘cllmV fll interpret poetry, fatilit3 in extempore 

alnlit\ to master il reading of commercial continuitj , 

a oolkgc dhuation details in operating the switchboard, 


rK‘r‘otnht^ ‘speech include 

an o\lcnM\*e i T'^’ cnthu-iasm, culture, and 

fonns of affectst!* ‘'Ptakcr must a\oid all 

numi It, on If iris^suhcTlr'"’ °;<'Hireris,on in pro- 
htron» and wmI f “Pwch through a misuse of 

wiT t e •‘'“^Wes. he 

tntion nuahu so essential to md.o presen- 
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Preparation of material. Since the purpose of radio speech 
IS the same as the purpose of all speech, namelv, the com 
munication of ideas, many of the rules that apply to all forms 
of public address applj also to the preparation of material for 
the radio The diffeience between the problem of racho writ 
mg and nonradio writing ansc'i largeb from the relationship 
between the speaker and the audience The public speaker 
has an opportunity to see the faces of his audience, to gauge 
the response eness of the gioup, to feel its restiveness, and to 
recast his material quickly in order to renew interest if it is 
lagging The lelationship of the radio speaker to his audience 
IS quite different from that of the public speaker since the 
audience is, for the most part, unseen Hence the writer for 
radio must simplify his material before he presents it he will 
have no opportumtj to judge whether or not he is making his 
points clear by the facial expressions of his audience He can- 
not trust to their understanding unusual words for thej are 
hkely to be more hetei ogeneous than the kind of audience that 
would normally gather to hear a specific speech in a lecture 
hall He must lealize that his listeners will have no oppor- 
tunity to look up a word they do not understand unless they 
lose a great deal of his speech He must therefore select only 
those words that are hkely to be understood by the bulk of his 
audience Obviously, it is unwise to use unfamiliar or literary 
allusions without sufficient explanation Edward R Murrow, 
distinguished news analyst and commentator, has listed the 
practices of experienced speakers m the preparation and dehv 
ery of a radio talk This hst which follows will be found 
helpful for students a*' well a& for experienced writers 

1 They select a subject mteresting vital and important to 
people 

2 They find out what interests people by asking those who 
really represent different sections of the radio audience such as the 
businessman the manufacturer the scientist the teacher, the young 
student the man m the street the laborer the motorman the clerk 
et cetera 

3 They write a^ they talk 
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i They make their talks alj\e uith of homely interest 

5 Tlipj make their remarks short, terse, and direct to the point 
0 They make their spccclics concrete and eperifif about a lim 
ited number of points They knon that too many ideas confuse the 
listener 

7 Thoj write their speeches so as not to eroiid the time alloMOfl 
They allow themselves ample time for emphasis for using a free end 
easj manner without galloping to a finish 

8 Thev use simple understandable words that every listener 
knows Tho> realize that it is unnece'^sarj to impress on the Iis 
tener that thej know all the big words m the dictionarj 

9 The> avoid long pedantic speeches 

10 The} avoid statistics as ihcj would the plague bimilcs by 
word pictures are alwajs best 

U piey avoid liumor unless thev arc qualified to use it Ibey 
know that It takes a natural humonst to tell a funny story 

no\er make the direct statement that they are going to 
antagomsbc know that this alwaj-s makes a listener 

ier-fwiTk tnicrophonc as if they were discussing mat- 

ters with a group of acquaintances 

14 Thej speak sincerelv and convincingly 

their talks as they would in faeo-to face converse 

thrbr.rSsPng^sla'tmn time for rehearsals at 

watch their timT 'Speeches at rehearsal and thej carefully 
20 audience wanting more 

20 They broadeicst as they talk no! as they read 
a microphle" 

clipped together Thev In sheets never 

22 They Lv f ^ “ finished 

closing They are conleioJs^thaT smarting or afltr 

and might pick up such words microphone might be open 

ralo ■O'd* 

and for improvmg adult school currifulum 

1 mg adult education cannot be denied The 
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problem of determining the charactenstics of an educational 
program is sometimes difficult \\Tiereas some sports and 
dance-orchestra programs broadcast bj educational institU' 
tions are not educational, commercial programs sometimeb are 
mfonnative and valuable from an educational standpoint 
C F Khnefelter, Educational Consultant of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee, suggests that the following tests be 
applied to commercial programs in order to accept them a*! 
educational 

1 Does the program con\e3 to the listeners socially desirable 
information which thej did not possess before hearing the program^ 
If so, the program is educational But the significance of the term 

socially desirable information" must not be o\erlooked It means 
information %\hich society at large A%ouId regard as being generally 
desirable for the a\erage person to kno^, especially such of 

information as tend to impro\e the induidual himself and enable 
him to keep pace with the graduallj rising le\el of social knoA\ ledge 
and culture This \vouId classify programs dealing TMth merely 
cunous bits of information, as being entertaimng rather than edu- 
cational 

2 Does the program discuss items of knowledge and gi\e clear 
cut directions for their practical application so that the listeners not 
only ha\e a clear understanding of the items of knowledge but can 
make practical application of these as need or occasion arises^ If 
so the program is educational 

3 Does the program giie a step b> step evplanation of hou to 
do or make a certam thing with clear cut directions as each step is 
cm-ered so that the listeners can do or make the thing as need or 
occasion may anse"^ If so, the program is educational 

4 Does the program pre&ent a problem in\ oh mg the exercise of 
judgment or constructive thinking m such a nay as to brmg out, 
ID an impartial and dispassionate manner all of the i anous factors 
involved m the problem so that the listeners are stimulated to make 
an intelligent evaluation and arrive at a logical conclusion? If so, 
the program is educational 

Obviously, aome subjects lend themselves to such an audi- 
tory aid as radio more readily than others Speech for exam- 
ple, has been taught by radio \ery extensivelv The u«!e of a 
public address svstem m the school is a valuable aid to pro- 
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motin^ interest m speech through amateur radio programs 
xVnother ‘••ubject that is lending it<elf to radio presentation is 
muMC appreciation It would be hard to measure the extent 
and \alue of the \\ork m this field carried on bj Dr Walter 
Damro^th n ith innumerable ‘■ohool children 
A crN ^ aluablc results ha\ e accrued from program^ on \ oca- 
tional guidance Students are \er\ enthu lastic about these 


program*, enpecialK when the\ ire conducted as inler\ucnb 
nith men and women m \anou'» bu'>inc‘^‘-es and professions 
In manj school Msteni*' successful radio classes ha\e been 
conducted m science Students with the help of the teacher, 
follow directions m setting up demon ^tration*’ and performing 
(\penraetit« Hi.stor\ and geography lend them«el\e3 to 
intcn sting radio presjcntation When dramatization is u cd 
in thc'C fields) it important that the material shall not be 
fictionalized to ‘^uch in cNtont that fact's are sacrificed or dis 


torted Maps and globes are important Msual aid« to supple 
ment radio m geograph\ 

Vnthmttic and art appreciation ha\e also been taught bj 
radio with great ‘«ucccs‘' Radio is ob\iouslj a fine medium 
for tlu teaching of foreign language- Becau-t of the difii- 
cu ties imoKed iii acquiring a satisfaclorj accent and intona 
ion pattern in a fonign language radio instruction *er\c« a- 
an cMeHent Ripplciacnt to the tcichcr and textbook 

Hk programs tint follow *how the field- that arc bung 
u iizu in one cit\ Mati^ other examples might ha\e been 
u-cd had Kparc permitted 

'The scheduled pro. 

linn U’XV i^r ^ dmation of ^cw \ ork (.il> o\Lr sta 

mdin ^ 1 *hc \ear 54 indicate the extent to which 

under The h-tings 

•mder kindergarten through .ixih j ear mcliuh 


j,,; »' 
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Sing Altnuj, a senes of folk songs beJoved bj 3 oung and old 
\etghbors and Friends, a series dramatizing the part played lu 
the community by the school nurse and the doctor, the policeman 
the postman the fireman, and many others 
Know lour City, an opportunity to learn about community re- 
sources as well as the geographical and historical lelationships in the 
Vicinity 

Polly and Puffy a senes of songs, stones and poems for the young- 
est listeners 

Looh 11 ho s Talking, a senes of programs planned to enrich the 
speech areas in the language arts activities in the intermediate 
grades 

Safety Sam Returns, a senes of exciting adventures designed to 
point up the importance of good safety habits 

Uncle Dan, a senes designed to develop in children an enjoyment 
and understanding of nature 

hor the fifth through ninth years programs mcliide 

Americans to Remember, a senes of the stirring events of historj 
dramaticallj presented through the lives of men and women of 
histoncal importance 

Science at Our Door, a senes that highliglits dilferent aspects of 
science 

Senorita Jones, a program that aims through dramatic sketches to 
promote better understanding between English speaking and Span 
ish speaking pupils 

Meeting the Situation, programs designed to answer questions con- 
cerning meeting school associates, meeting the pubhe, meeting the 
family, and meeting oneself 

Making Friends with Music, programs designed to piovide children 
with the opportunity of hearing and appreciating good music 
Nevo York Family Album, a senes of programs designed to acquaint 
children with past customs and event's and their relationships to the 
present 

Ring Around the World, a series of programs designed to «!how a 
foreign land through the eyes of two native children 
Let s Look at the Nens, highlights of the week’s news 
I eature Story, a program designed for timeh special events and 
holidaj programs 
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For tbp bCvcHth through elfth j ears, programs include 

The Stnrv $Ac// a wncs of dramas bd»ed on outstanding short 
stones 

AdienlUTtsin Uesearch, a senes that dramatires stones of important 
people and achie\ ements in djsco\ ery and m\ ention 
Language tn Song a senes based on a singing trip to foreign lands 
F amous Vcic YorleTs, a senes that presents stones of ]New Yorkers 
■who liaic coatnbuted to the growth of their city, state and nation 
f^oici La France, a series de\ oted to French songs, mdustries, 
music, and art 

American Fraf a senes of dramatic programs tracing the grontli 
of our countrj from the dajs of the Constitutional Contention to 
the present 

Journeys vi Art, a senes intended to stimulate an interest m art 
by fumishiijR background for further exploration m the field 
The Tt arid s a Stage a guidance senes designed to help high school 
students meet the ever3daj problems of hung 
On Stage' a senes designed to stimulate interest in the legitimate 


Jiei'tey-ers a senes of discussions by a group of teen 
agers about a favonte classic or contemporary book 

discussions of timely topics by 

jumor and senior high school students 


programs listed aboxe, \N^YE also car- 
r 4 il o the Air- daily from 

irromc 11 ^ ^ Eenes of elementary school pro- 

on „u subject area. It 

® educational netMork composed of FAI 
stations m citjes throughout New York State 

high^^hoo/oiiTOl^^ Programs for home instruction foi 

Studies ^ f Courses include English, 

S textbolr^ Students at home are supplied 

mdid ng Mimeographed malirials 

. j5?.r£=£- 

on™'c„ 7 „mera°aUas°' 

commercial ban, was authonted by the Toderal Com- 
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nmmcition Commi'^sjon m 1941 Bj 1945 tliorc ^^cro fcix such 
stations operitmf; in the United States 1952 there uas a 
grand total of 2,053 st itions m a tlioiisaiid commumtic<5 It i'* 
estimated that b^ 1950, 95% of the population of the United 
States \\iU be readied b\ tolca I'^ion 

The role of television in education In April 1952, the 
Federal Communication Commi'^sion tentatnch reserved 242 
frequencies for non commercial educational tclcv i«ion Thc'-e 
maj be applied for and utilized onU b^ bona fide educational 
institutions 

At the beginning of the school j ear 1952-53 the Department 
of Health, Fdiication, and Welfare spon-^ored a survey of cdu 
cational television throughout the countrv * The 109 tele 
vision stations then on the air uere a^^hed to name the schools 
and colleges that were presenting educational tclcM'sion pro- 
grams over their facilities regularlv The institutions or 
school sj'^tems named were then ashed to provide program 
details m order to determine (1) the c\tent to which ‘schools 
and colleges prc'iented television programs, (2) the nature of 
the programs, (3) the subject areas covered, and (4) the pur 
poses of the program 

WTiile the responses on this studj were not complete, thej 
are sufficientlj adequate to indicate that programs are being 
offered m thirtj -Iw o states and the District of Columbia A 
further break dowTi indicates that programs arc presented m 
seventv six cities, over mncty stations and three networks 
Titles are included for 25G program senes as thev were pre 
‘=ented bj two state departments of education seven county 
*«ehool sj stems, eightj four colleges and universities and fortj 
nine public and private school sj stems Although the number 
of wTPeks each series was on the air ranged from three to fiftj 
two, sixtj four program '^enes were reported to be on the air 
throughout the entire school year 

Approximately 43 per cent of all programs indicated that 

* Brodenefc Gertrude G Eduoalional Televtsion Program Sutvej W ashmg 
ton D C Offee of Fducation Julj 19o3 
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puMir nldtiono vsas tluir purpo c Of thG«<, '(irIiHj more 
tlnn Inlf \scrc prof?rniiis ofTerrd bj public schools I or tlit 
riwht part the\ prc < ntcd ti nclitr pupil dr monstntions in 
imulatcd rla-. room Mtintioiis Pome colltRc publn rcIation>* 
program** mrhidul Keture^ !>> fjuultj mcmlK'r« on o uidi 
ranf'c of ^ubjcct*^ 

Tlip report further lndltltt'^ tli it public kIiooI'* offer llurt} 
•5C\eii dirci t teachinj; program'? for in sdiool Mewinj;,and thirty 
Hich programs were reported b\ colloKe^’ nnd utu\er‘!itie'? 
Three citj ‘■chool ‘?tcnis reports d c\pen mental senes dc'^igned 

to proMde labor itor\ txpcnonti s for teachers and their pupd> 
to determine the best u-^es of telcM^ion proems as teaching 
fifteen •»o-cal!ed “tclccour^es ’ included, some 
of which offer certification through cxtcasion di\isions and 
some of which offer no credit hut pro\ide « 3 llahi for nu<htor» 
of the course 


biibjecu covered among the (hrett teaching jirograims b> 
public and private schools include science, social studies, lit- 
era urc oreign languages, art appreciation, creative art 
expression, lealth education, tafety education, vocational 

Srr' «nd •^ocial behavior At the adult level Icctun 
eho of adult psKhologv, child 

«nd health, science engineering 
anmenlt rr g^ographj, public speaking, art 

mation and newr education, farm mfor- 

educational 

nishedthc rshuf f <^oniinercial stations which have fur 
charce a'j a production personnel without 

further reveals participating institutions It 

responsibihtj of this newclt^ chaUcugc and 

Some outstanfiin«^'^J supplement to education 

there re too much eeln.rm ed ".'"’T" 
m detail, the follownnw ^ ^ educational television to report 
m this relarvelf acInevemLs 

^ new medium of mass education 
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The Io^\n State College at Ames o\mi‘? and operates station 
WOL-TY, a tommcrcial station This ««tation has dc\ eloped 
education'll programs on home economics, agriculture, safct\ 
education, and information of general interest to the school 
and non-‘«chool population of central Iowa '\VOL-TV has 
spon<Jorcd public forums of locil origin Pome of these were 
lioui-long programs of ^a^ou‘? commumtj meetings where 
contro\er')mI quc!>tions were discussed and debated Another 
tj’pe of program on this station consisted of film reports from 
the state institutions of Iowa, including hospitals and correc- 
tional institutions 

The State Unuorsitj of Iowa at Iowa Citj conducted a 
project in educational tele\ision over a Davenport station 
This consisted of a panel presentation which cost approxi 
matcl> S50 00 per half hour using unpaid student and faculty 
personnel almost exclusiveU 

Western Re=;er\e Umversitj presents courses over tele vi*?! on 
station \\^WS on the subjects of "Econonucs of Amencan 
Enterprises" and “Introduction to Music " College credit is 
given m these courses bj examination at the end of the course 
The television auditor must take the examination on the Uni- 
versitj campus He must also paj fees for registration, text- 
books, and tuition 

The University of Califorma at Berkeley also allows credit 
for a television course, the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor is offering credit courses via television 

Syracuse University has owned and operated its own com-^ 
pletely equipped television studios since 'ipril, 1950 The 
Syracuse Umversity Radio and Television Center has two 
functions (1) the preparation and broadcasting of superior 
educational programs, and (2) the traimng of graduate stu 
dents in professional television 

The Board of Education of New York City presents a pro- 
gram called “The Laving Blackboard" three times a week dur 
ing the school year over the facilities of Station WPIX While 
these programs are devised principally for the high school stu- 
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dents who recenccl home instruction m New York City, the 
list of topics tint follows shows that these prosrains ha\e a 
much wider potential u^e for home Mcwcrs as well as for £e\- 
cral kinds of school chs'^es 

The general title of one senes of programs is “Face the 
Facts” and the topiCi, for the spring of 1953 included 

The President's Job Educational Telc\ i ion 

\ andalism m \ew York The Rise of the Rus«ian Bloc 

wTiat Vbout ICorca^ International Aid 

The General VRsembl> Tidclaiula Oil Problem 

Uncle Sam s Bills ^ctt York Citj Finances 

According to the matenal presented In tlie Board of Edu- 
cation, the purpose of each telecast is threefold to supph basic 
u^ormation about the news item under di<=cussion, to stimulate 
the viewer to further investigation on his owm part, and to 
^ the‘?e means at a right understanding of 

e pro em and to decide on a course of personal actions and 


* ® 1 pictures, charts, maps and diagrams wall be U'cd 

in uests wall be invited who are identified clearly 

n ill 1 ° G wath the news item under discussion Thej 

be questioned hy representative high school students 

1 ^ senes about items current in the news, 

f ““ The ...... abo.e. 

idea bebinri ^ t J.J. question is related to the big 

and the forces ^ ordmarj dev ices around our homes 

tions of interest t^the a scientific explana- 

^tress onomtlw. particular 

fitandinr^ of cenenl Principles involved in an under- 

anoin. of general science The specific topics include 

What Makes the Weather’ 

What Makes an Automobile Go Places? 
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How Do Instruments Make IMusic^ 

Why Do We Behave Like Human Bemgs? 

Hoi\ Do Plants Reproduce? 

Ho;\ Did Father Time Get That Wa}? 

What Makes the Wheels Turn? 

What’s Inside the Atom? 

Hov Can We Become Immune to Disease? 

What Is Electricity? 

What Is a Generator? 

How Do Wires and Fuses Get Together? 

How Do Home Appliances Work? 

How Does a Radio Work? 

What s Inside TV? 

The third senes of programs i" devoted to the general topic 
of ‘‘Art in Your Life ” On these programs art participation 
rather than art appreciation iviil be emphasized Viewers will 
be encouraged to create art forms m a personal way with paint, 
claj, metal, paper, and other material The program aho 
helps viewers understand how a knowledge of design, color, 
and form can be used m shaping their own home and com- 
munity environments The topics include 

Art Within You 

Be a Sculptor 

Picturing People 

Art in Your Home 

Improving Your Looks 

Design Around You 

Painting from Your Imagmation 

Make Your Own Greeting Cards 

Designing with Materials 

Your City — Buildings and Builders 

Create Your Own Jewelry 

You and Your Shadow 

Art That Flies 

Your Space Time Partj Preparation 
Party on Mars 

The New Jersey State Teacher’s College at Montclair, New 
Jersey, produced eight programs of le'^son material, planned 
by pubhc school teachers for their own classes These eight 
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lemons were tnnsinittcd o\er an e\penniental ultra high fre 
quenc} (UHE) channel to tclcM-iion recct\ers m thirteen 
public «5chooU in the toims of Blooinheld and Montclair 
Thej were used as part of the regular «chool work for one ebj 
hj the cla&'^es for which thev were designed 
The Mewer-evalintors of this program included educators 
from 1 anous state departments of education, citv and town 
superintendent's, and supenisors of "visual education Thev 
turned in a total of fiftv e\ aluatiou forms, checked and made 
valuable b> pertinent comments 
There "were manj participating teachers and inanv others 
m the thirteen schools who were wnllmg to \ncw and evaluate 
the programs Altogether thev filled out a total of SL\ty 
ev aluation forms 

From the pupils m the thirteen schools there came 1650 
evaluations of separate programs, “lomctimes with comments 
and 'Tiggestions 

There follow the conclusions of this interesting and valuable 
e’Vpenment 


teachiX^^^nn^^^ ^ valuable contribution to classroom 

teachi^ supplementing the work of the teacher 

classronirT o program is most offectiv e when it brings to the 

Si vTva?UhiT^t demonstrations that arc not 

readily available to the classroom teacher 

who avD^rs^nn a d^^o^strator, guide or other resource person 
enthusiasm, a knowledge of 
if the lessL IS to succe5 quahties of voice and manner, 

teletismn^?fr'lll^l!?^ « nowhere nearlj so important in educational 
student ^reciuiet theyTayattXn they 

material The purpose is include too much 

dramatic spectacle^but to teach students as with a 

remembered something distinctive enough to be 
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7 Some preparation before classroom reception is alwajs desir 
able Those lessons are received best which do not interrupt the 
continuitj of school but which augment and supplement what is 
being taught 

8 Television lias great value in vitalizing subject matter in 
stimulating student interest and activ ity and m broadening students 
backgrounds 

9 The 20 30 minute program fits into mo$t school schedules and 
leaves proper discussion time before the end of the penod It is b> 
means of the discussion that the educational v alues are activ ated 

10 Production of effective educational programs is practicable by 
workshop groups made up of college students The> can take part 
vn planning and programming they can wTit^ the scripts and they 
can put the educational units on the screen ^ 

Values inherent in television The values inherent in tele 
vision as a sight and sound means of coinmiimcation are be 
coming increasingly apparent Dunham and Dowdermilk 
point out m their bulletin on the subject that it is the means 
par excellent for showing people how to do things ® It is also 
a what medium for it can present a true picture of any object 
It has the added advantage of being a when medium for anv 
event may be recorded when it is actually happemng Radio 
and sound recording both have the ability to illuminate illus 
trate instruct and inform Their medium is sound alone 
But by adding the factor of v ision television takes on an added 
significance ov er these older form*! 

Techniques of television speech The techniques of radio 
speech may in general be applied to television speech The 
problems of voice are similar Both media require careful 
control of voice to avoid blasting into the microphone 
Both media require a personal appeal m voice so that the 
listener feels that he is being addres*!ed personallv Because 
in both radio and television communication the speaker enters 
the listener s living room vocabulary and sentence structure 

’’ Conr d Lawrence H Educat onal Tel mon Mines Fo tia d V Report 
Montcla r New Jerse> State Teache s College 19o2 Pages 37 

• Cf Dunham Frankl n and Low derm Ik Ronald R Telct sion mO r Schools 
Bullet n 1953 No 16 Rev sed 1953 IVa-hington TJ g Department of Health 
Education and Wd/are 
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must be modifed to tins informal atmosphore Speech takes 
on a com creational tone quite different from that of a formal 
epeaking situation 

Ho\se\er two vital differences distmjpnsli radio from tele 
viMon speech On the radio the speaker usuallj reads his 
speech or at least has it at hmd in ca^c he wishes to refer to 
it On tclcv 1 ion if ho u«es notes at all he must learn to use 
them mconspicuouslj A speaker who reads his material dis- 
pels the illusion of casualncss 


The second difference between radio and television per 
formance concerns the u=o of unnccess'irv Rcstures Planner 
isms that are acceptable in public spcakin„ situations and on 
the radio maj rum a tclcv ision performance 1 acial and hand 
mannerisms detract from the appearance of the speaker and 
maj mterfero with his commumeation 
Adherence to time schedule The time schedule of radio 
and television pro-raras is a verj strict one Manj speakers 
in public speeches or in discu sion groups disregard the amount 
cu ^ them If a chairman is too polite to stop 

em thev maj take cousideralib more time than is their due 
cn ^ forum penods a panel speaker starts a new 

"" question Such procedure is 
Ti Thirtv seconds is the maMmum 

> The speaker who nins overtime is cut off 

suelvTT "/r*" therefore the radio or television 

hould hM time All matenal 

should e r ^ timed Allowance 

mercials introductions and com 

M m this r^ScT actual recording will prove help- 

to add if he nppdt ^P^aker should have a storj at hand 
mark material to om preparations and he should 

cvpect™ t.me than he had 


. ^ problems 

and trace the \anous°If^trtSt ^ 

cts that radio has had upon it 
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2 ^ isit a ndio station in j our tcrntorj and get a picture of the 
worJvuig? of radio transmission from the studio to the transmitter 

3 Analyze the available program listing of two radio or television 
stations Compare the amount of ctlucational programs in terms 
of total time for Satimla} and Sunday of a given week I isten 
to and rate some of these programs in terms of formal and in 
formal educational values 

4 List all the broadcasts that jou can find m jour area intended 
for schools or prcseiitcvl bj schools Spocifj the length of time 
of Jour investigation 

5 1 rom jour knowledge of existing radio and television progran s 

Jour region develop a senes of assignments for out of school 
listening to be used bj students m some curriculum area in which 
you are interested Indicate the specific ob]Cctivc3 to be s^rv ed 

6 Analjzc the curriculum of jour school for gaps which radio or 
television programs might fill find out if such school broadcasts 
are available m your region If not determine what agencj in 
the region might bo responsible for the presentation of such 
programs 

7 Analjze the activities of adult education groups m jour com 
munitj Ascertain whether or not their work is meeting all felt 
needs If not establish what jour school sjstem might do 
through using radio or television in this field 

8 Prepare a short talk for a radio or telev ision program Record 
your speech hav e sev eral members of the class criticize it from 
a standpoint of content and form The mam question la whether 
they w ould continue to listen to the v oice if it were on a com 
mercial broadcast or telecast 

9 Arrange a panel discussion to consider the problem of radio and 
television programming Topics might include educational pro- 
grams recreational programs children s programs dramas news 
casts cost of production and any other problems of interest to 
the discussants 

ID If you are a teacher try to find out the approximate amount of 
time jour students spend m viewnng television the kind of 
program he sees regularly and the amount of parental supervision 
and guidance he receives concerning programs If you are not 
a teacher try to find some group of children to cooperate m such 
an experiment Try to determine whether there is any relation 
ship between school grades and kmd of program viewed between 
school grades and amount of time spent m viewing television 
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CHAPTER 17 


The Problem of Speech Pathology 


Prevalence of speech disorders. The survey conducted by 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
in 1930 indicated that there were between one milhon and one 
and a half million children of school age m the United States 
v.ho Were 'senous speech defectives Since the publication of 
that report, many surveys of individual communities through- 
out the country have been made The results have all tended 
to substantiate the findings of the White House Conference 
E\ en the most conservative reports show that there are a large 
number of the speech-handi capped at all school level‘s 
Seriousness of speech disorders Speech defects, whether 
thej are marked or mild, may have a highly detrimental effect 
On children In children's early school years, speech is their 
major tool of communication As soon as they are aware that 
their speech is different, or faulty, or hesitant, or m any way 
conspicuous, they are hkel> to develop personality problems 
and beha\ lor patterns that are undesirable 
Some speech faults are mild, if thej are neglected, they mav 
become serious Relatnely serious defects can frequently be 
arrested and sometimes cured if they are discovered and treated 
before they have become so integral a part of the child s pat- 
tern of speech that his personality and «ocial adjustment be- 
come warped 

As speech defectives progress through school, thej may be- 
come increasingly thwarted because of their speech problems 
395 
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FicciUPntU thcj art lonsndereJ mcntall> deficient because of 
their inability to cope wtli ‘'peech situations A recent exam 
pie of uch misguided diagnosis came to light when a cleft 
paWtt case xsaa referred to a speech climt in Non lork Citj 
\n expenenced teacher sent the patient with the disparaging 
remark that she a as a mental defcctixe The girl tested well 
abo\e a\erage and showed bj her eagerncst* to improve her 
bpeech and her dibgence m practice that all she required was 
expert help from a speech speciahst 

Studies of the placement of stutterers m school indicate that 
thej are frequenth retarded to the extent of a jear or more 
although as a group they are as intelligent as non stutterers 
A recent and thorough study of fifty stutterers m Isew "i ork 
City ehools rexeals the discouraging data that m spite of the 
fact that all but fixe of the fifty were normal or superior, not 
one child was accelerated in grade The imphcations of such 
penalization are many and serious for the speech defective 

Out of '=rhool bfe is hkexn'?c difficult for the speech defectixe 
His sensitixity to his difficulty frequently makes social hfe 
impossible for him Hence he is likely to become increasmglv 
introverted and anti social 

From a vocational standpoint the problem of the speech 
defeetwc is extremely serous hlarked speech defects are 
hazardous in most professions There are relatixely few types 
of business m which speech is not important The economic 
implications mxolxed in the speciabzed training of indixuduals 
who have no likelihood of ever entering their chosen profes 
sions becau e of speech defects are obviou's 
The responsibility of the school Perhaps the first task of 
the school is to endeaxor to educate the home in regard 
to speech Through Parent-Teacher Associations xisvtmg 
teacher programs conferences exhibits and other devices 
parents should be taught what to do to help y oung children 
in the complicated matter of learning to talk Many mothers 
do not understand the necessity for helping children to asso 
cia e objects ^th sounds nor do they realize the importance 
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of talking correctly and sloi\lj to children so that they will 
learn to repeat sounds, then ivords, and finally sentences 
Abo\e all, parents should be taught not to put too much 
emphasis on so called perfect speech They should under- 
stand the importance of freedom from emotional tensions of 
all kinds if speech is to de^ elop with ease and fluency They 
should realize the importance of security to children and 
should guard their children as much as possible from a feeling 
of inadequacy or insecunty Parents err generally through 
Ignorance rather than lack of desire to help To the extent 
that they can be educated, the responsibihtj on the part of 
the school will be diminished * 

Because of the fact that parents have been uninformed or 
unwilhng to cooperate, the major task of preventing, arresting, 
and cunng speech defects has devolved upon the school In 
the selection of teachers, therefore, boards of education and 
other hiring agencies should set up definite standards with 
regard to the speech of incoming teachers In the elementary 
grades, at least, an effort should be exerted to require basic 
courses in speech for new teachers and, when possible, in serv ice 
training for teachers Many cities are now requiring the sat- 
isfactory completion of a course m speech fundamentals of all 
incoming elementary school teachers 

Such requirements would not mean that every teacher was 
to be a speech therapist Even if all teachers were wilhng to 
tram for the strenuous and frequently discouraging task of 
speech correction, many would be temperamentally unfit or 
would find speech correction distasteful for a v anety of reasons 

The task of the classroom teacher The teacher w ho wishes 
to be hefptuf to students m the matter of speech must he aware 
that speech is the response of the whole orgamsm to a situation 
In attempting to diagnose with accuracy a speech defect, it is 
necessary to examine all the anatomical neurological, chemical, 
psychological, phvsiological and sociological factors involved 

* \onker8 N has 8*»t up a conference program for partnts that is proving 
very satisfactory 
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m ‘•peech An> abnornnlitJes of the •speech orfians or of bear- 
ing ma> result m a ^a^et\ of ‘speech defects Paralj'^is of 
one or both \ ocal cords, for e'<ample, :s an anatomical abnor- 
maht} resulting m an abnormal \ oioe quality Injurj to the 
biamor an) of the nerve pathnajs going from it will constitute 
a neurological abnormalitj that will manifest it‘‘elf gencralh 
in a lack of coordination and frequcntl) in a lack of abihtj to 
a<‘sociate sensorv stiinuU with appropriate motor responses 
If the glandular ‘secretions affecting mental and ph) =ical dev el- 
opinent are overactive or insufficient, v arious chemical changes 
take place, resulting in v oicc and speech disorders Am severe 
psj chological shock may manifest itself in such a disorder as 
aphonia or hvstencal mutism On the sociological side, one 
of the niOiit important items for the teacher to know is the 
language background It is well, too, to know the economic 
and cultural levels of the famil) and its place in the com- 
nmnitj 

Dr Backus has listed a number of practical suggestions for 
the teacher who wishes to be helpful but is fearful of interfer- 
ing with the work of the speech correctiomst Although these 
suggestions mav not applj hterallj to ev erj case, the) should 
be helpful, especiall) to the teacher located in a school where 
there is no resident specialist 

1 The classroom teacher should be able to spot possible hard 
of hearing cases and make arrangements for individual audiometer 
testa for each 

2 She can safely w oik with ordinary nin-of the-mill ’ artieu 
latory cases She should have m mind, honever, the many passible 
causes of such disorders, so that she can arrange for diagnosis for 
all concerning whom there is any doubt Children n ith onl) a lisp 
or defective r or f ot L g, can usually be treated vMthout diagnosis 
by a speciahst 

3 Foreign accent should ordinarily offer no diagnostic problems 
Kepaired cleft-palate ca^es need not be sent to a clmic, 

unle% the teacher feels the need of advice about methods for more 
effective treatment 

5 Unrepaired cleft-pakte cases should be sent to a speech clinic 
for subsequent medical referral 
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6 A specialist should be consulted about all stuttering cases 

7 A specialist should be consulted about all cases suspected of 
neurological in\ ol\ ement 

8 'S ocal defects of quality should receive careful studj and diag- 

nosis Simple dev lations in melody, v olume or rate can be handled 
by the teacher , 

9 Suspected psj chological cases should be sent to the speech 

dime for possible psj chiatnc referral 

10 The teacher should bo wary of branding a child as fe^le 
minded Speech cases are not infrequently branded as such Itae 
child ma> be suffering from djsphasia, may simply appear retarded 
because of his handicap or may be some^v hat retarded y^t e uca e 
Do not rely verv heavily upon group intelligence tests lo be sig- 
nihcant, an indiv idual test should be given by a trained psj chological 
examiner Tor seriously handicapped children, even such test results 
must be considered tentative * 


Ridicule and the speech defective The problem of the 
speech defective is somewhat complicated by the fact that 
much of our current humor is directed at him He is prac i 
callj the onl; handicapped member of society who may be 
laughed at ualh impunity If you turn on the radio, go to the 
moa les or the threatre, y ou are hkely to hear the speech defee 
tive, especialh the stammerer constantly ciploited ■* ® 

a pernicious slant on the problem of the speech defective 
Sometimes he is unconscious that he has a defect other times 
he not only knoll s that he has one, but he is sensitive about it 
and badly thwarted by it He develops a sense of mfenmity 
tliat may manifest itself m a lanety of anti social 

The attitude of the teacher. Although it is impossible for 
every teacher to be able to diagnose and treat all sPf 
feots there is one requisite that the teacher >>«* " 

order to be of real service to the speech defective he must 
have a sympathetic attitude ton srd the problem of the s^ech- 
handieawed m a world so organised that 
are more frequent than adequate understanding or sympathy 

OU.L .a pass. 87 88 Ns-iYwlc L.asm».. 

Green & Co 1943 
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m speech An> ahnormilitics of the speech organs or of hear 
ing ma\ result m a %anet> of speech defects Parabsis of 
one or both \ ocal cord^, for example is an anatomical abnor 
maht\ rc ulting in an abnormal ^ oicc qualitj Injurj to the 
brain or atii of the nei'\ e pathn aj S going from it w ill constitute 
a neurological abnormalitj that will manifest itself gcneralh 
in a lack of coordination and frequentU in a lack of abilitj to 
associate sensorj stimuli with appropriate motor responses 
If the glandular secretions affecting mental and phisjcal dev el 
opment are o\ eractn e or insufficient i a nous chemical changes 
take place resulting ifi ^ oice and speech disorders Anj se\ ere 
psj ehological shock mai mamfe&t itself in such a disorder as 
aphonia or hjstencal mutism On the sociological side, one 
of the most important items for the teacher to know is the 
language background It is well, too to know the economic 
and cultural leiels of the familj and its place m the com 
muniti 

Dr Backus has listed a number of practical suggestions for 
the teacher who washes to be helpful, but is fearful of interfer 
mg with the work of the speech correct! omst Although these 
suggestions mai not applj hteralb to e\ crj case thej should 
be helpful, especiallj to the teacher located m a school w here 
ttiere is no resident specialist 

1 The classroom teacher should be able to spot possible hard 
of heanng cases and make arrangements for indiiidual audiometer 
tests for each 

2 She can safely work with ordinary run of the-inill articu 
latory cases She should ha\e in mind howeier the manj po'^ible 
causes of such disorders so that she can arrange for diagnosis for 
all concerning whom there is any doubt Children with onb » hsp 
or defectn e r or f or k g can usually be treated without diagnosis 
by a specialist 

3 Foreign accent should ordinarily offer no diagnostic problems 

4 Repaired cleft-palate cases need not be «ent to a chnit 
unless the teacher feels the need of advice about methods for more 
effective treatment 

5 Unrepaired cleft-palate cases should be sent to a speech clinic 
for subsequent medical referral 
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6 A specialist should be consulted about all stuttering cases 

7 A specialist should be consulted about all cases suspected of 
neurological involvement 

8 Vocal defects of quality should receiv e careful study and diag- 

nosis Simple deviations in melody, volume, or rate can be handled 
bj the teacher , 

9 Suspected psychological cases should be sent to the speech 
clinic for possible psychiatric referral 

10 The teacher should be wary of branding a child as feeble 
minded Speech cases are not infrequently branded as such The 
child maj be suffering from dysphasia, maj simply appear retarded 
because of his handicap, or may be somen hat retarded yet educable 
Do not rely very heavily upon group intelligence tests To be sig 
mficant, an indi\ idual test should be gi\ en by a trained j^ychologica 
examiner For seriously handicapped children, e\ en such test results 
must be considered tentatix e ^ 


Ridicule and the speech defective The problem of tho 
speech defectixe is somewhat complicated by the fact t at 
much of our current humor is directed at him He is practi- 
cally the only handicapped member of society who may be 
laughed at with impumtv If >ou turn on the radio, go to t e 
movies or the threatre, you are likely to hear the speec e ec 
tive, especialh the stammerer, constantly exploited This is 
a pernicious slant on the problem of the speec e ec ive 
Sometimes he is unconscious that he has a de ec , o er imeo 
he not only knons that he has one, but he is sensitire about it 
and badly thwarted by it He dec elops a sense of mfenontj 
that nuiy manifest itself m a variety of anti social actiyties 
The auitnde of the teacher. Although it is irnpossible for 
every teacher to be able to diagnose and treat all lyeech de 
foots there is one requisite that the teacher must have in 
♦ 1 rrvnl scrvice to the speech defective he mu'st 

ec o o ,jj j t„„ar(itheproblemofthcspccch- 

have asympa bet, c attitude that ridicule and eroelly 

amStoquent than adequate understanding or symipalhj. 

* Backu. Olhe L Speech vi Ed .cation pigoB 87-SS New ’i ork Longmans, 
Green io Co 1943 
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llcmtwtnnkt »\ir\ (flori lopiiutlif (onlidtiRf of 
(lofcdiNC if lie CNiKrI** to irlntM "ucit'i.*. 

Cooperation ^vith tlit sptccJi (incliir In iinn\ "diool 
tint an fortunati cnon^.ll to ln\t tlu full or pirt-tiiiu •*cr\ite'' 
of n «!pccrli teacher, then n times «n nttilmU ainonc 
other ttarher^ th it the di'-ruptin^ of rccular ela*- for •'pen h 
lorrttiion ron‘'tjtntes n n noti'- interruption in the niiportnnt 
work, of th( <I i\ I he point for llie teacher to keep in iniml 
m thi« connection i^ that illhom;ii anlhiiii tic intl *>pcninc and 
‘'ticiuo and all tlie other Mihjrcti m tin. rurniiihiin iiiaa 1 m 


Mtal fctt of them per"!*'! in out of-'rliool li\e< to the extent 
that '*pmli dnc-. For thn reason c,\(r\ roopcrntiac cfTort 
should 1m extended to the ‘.pec eh U irhcr «ho in inoM nim 
nmnitu^ ha.-* c onsidi r dde h turn m ulitrh to cfTcct clmtiKc^ 
than the Keneral teacher hai to alter nttitinks and to Mtimulnto 
a 1o\e of Fcholar'lup 

S>incc the problem of ^pL-trh defect, ami their rorrtction i> 
treated in great detail in nurn exeellent book-c in the field and 
swe the c a«.room teacher ran searrek be expected to know 
» 1 about the ttido vanet3 <>f ilcfects and tbcir therapies it n 
t ic purpose of tht three sub-'cqiu nt ch ipters to di-cnlie bnefli 
onlj the mo-st common xoire and ^IHech defects S,ome cor 
reetue nua.urc-* arc included with the adMce th it, if there is 
"■<> '■•'■"room irnrhcr 

of tseiifhn.r ”i ><’f or cooperate m the matter 

of (sending students to the speech clinic 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRECTS F PROCEDURES* 

If hi-» "hiph a Ptiident does wcU 

-pojUng activities in 

like fi«ecp*i'"Gl!!7^hrsnTOch'?’r f^*’^'*'^** nolhing succeeds 
power of eucces-j and ^ defective a bcnse of conGdrnce the 

be easier to dispel ^ many of hn "(pecch difficulties roav 

2 Motivate Students 

material for corrective o' improie Bpeieh and then select 
Avoid tongut or i compatible with their abilities 

ters ot other Unng exercises until students have 
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begun to gain confidence then fauch material maj act a& a challenge 

3 Be sure that in selecting material for coritctive procedu^e^ 
jou modify it according to the individual needs of speech defectives 
In speech correction as in all other activities, the student should fed 
the joy of achievement 

4 Avoid exercises that are too involved for students to follow 
Jvcver let them get bewnldered by the mechanics of speeih drills 
As soon as they feel some accomplishment the difficulty of exercises 
can be increased 

5 A’’arv practice matenal and speech situations so that students 
are not bored Improv ement m speech is hke improvement in ball 
plavnng swimmmg violm playing or other activitie*’ m which a 
high degree of coordination is required It is sometimes a slow 
tediou<* proce<Js to tram the ear to distinguish between sounds, and 
the articulatorj organs to make them properly Students should be 
kept from feehng discouraged or inferior when their improvement i'- 
slott •* 

6 Keep constantij iii mind the fact that speech is largely an 
imitative matter Your own speech will do much to help pupils 
either consciously or unconsciously 

PROBLEMS 

1 Visit a kindergarten or primary grade in some school in your 
community List the speech faults of the children as inconspicu 
ouslj as possible 

2 Ascertain what is being done to correct the faults you hsted in 1 

3 To what extent can the^t faults be said to be due to chronological 


immatuntj 

4 Visit a high school class in your community List the speech 
faults you hear as inconspicuoush as possible 

5 Compare the lists from 1 and 4 Are there similarities? 

6 List the names of broadcasts and telecasts on which vou have 
heard speech defectives ndiculed ^\llat is the effect of this kind 
of program on a speech defective? 

» Cf Manser Ruth B i>pecch CorrcHttm on th^ Contract Plar (Third FdilHa) 
New \ork I rentir^IIall Ine 1^1 ??f#ertnrA Bullelin of the ha- 

Ur NO 4 Sept 1929 pp IS7 
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Tlic term function'll b])ccch di'iorders i*' applied to tho'C 
speech fauU‘5 which do not appear to be the re‘>ult of an organic 
condition or an emotional in\ol\ement Sometimes a child 
wath normal lieanng and intelligence will make no effort to 
speak at the usual time another surrounded l)\ doting rela 
tives persists in I ab3 talk m spite of satisfactorj heanng 
Otl cr functional disorders include lisping careless speech 
fore gii accent and marked regional dialects 
Some functional di orders arc part of the process of matur 
mg As the child develops ph\ siologicallj and gams inde 
pendence his speech f cgins to reflect 1 is maturitj Tlie per 
seieralion of such thsorders as delated speech or bab\ talk 
constitutes what maj later become a beha\aor problem or a 
ps> chogenic di order 


Delajed speech hen a child relies on gestures rather 
tnan on words when he uses ^^ords but distorts them o that 
I bj his mother or some other mem 

amiy or when he fails to communicate orallj as 

retardpff ^ range he is said to be 

retarded or delajed m speech 

and I’egm to talk somewhere between the twelfth 

« thrSn:? r authonties hold that this 

permaLn^^ ^ readiness and that if it is not utilized a 

sT!II!w disability raaj result* The development 

C aljforo a fela^ord Ln ^ ^ ^ *’« 
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of speech, a highly individualized matter, is contingent 
development of the ner\ ous b> stem This development di ers 
mth e\ ery child It is impossible to say at precisely what time 
a child should begin to speak If, howe\er, he is not a e o 
talk by the time he has reached the age of +hree serious con 
sideration should be given to possible organic or er^ lona 
causes for the delay Such causes will be found in Chapters 
19 and 20 , , 

Some (hildren who apparently have no organic or mar e 
emotioiidl reasons for delayed speech cannot or will not talk 
While the precise reason for not talking may not be a\ai a e 
m each case, there are manv clues that the classroom teac er 
may look for Interviews followed hy home Msits usually 
show whether a child has been the victim of overprotection or 
neglect In some familie'* parents and other relativ^ vie wi 
each other m anticipating a child s every want He as no 
need to speak The period of speech readiness has been o\er 
looked The reverse of this situation obtains m a home where 
a child IS not spoken to on the theorj that he would not under 
stand If there are no other children in the familj such a 
child may be brought up without any normal linguistic con 

The use of a foreign language in the home may set up a bar 
ner to speaking English A child may feel timid or eonfu^l 
by learnmg a new language at school and may ™bs Mute ge 
tuies or grunts rather than run the nsk of ndierfe If his 
pamnts insist on his speaking a foreign language at home when 
he is endeavoring to learn English m school he may be further 
baffled A retreat into silence may be the only way he can 
cope with the problem 

ca e r , ^rtrrpctive proccdures The classroom teacher 

Suggestions fo by keeping track of any speech situa 

may assist the spe . ^ speech enters into and by taking notes 

tioiis the child \m buHry He can also help by supplying the 

on new words m I' , information he maj glean from an inter 
clinician %vith the mciue Sometimes parents uho are a httk 

Mew With one or nom y 
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The term function'll bpccch disorders 'ipplied to tho«e 
*;pecch faults \ihich do not appear to be the rc'^ult of an organic 
condition or an emotional iniohement ‘Sometimes a child 
with normal heanng and intelligence will mahe no effort to 
speaK at the usual time another ‘surrounded b\ doting rela 
ti\eb persists m baV\ talk m spite of satisfactor\ hearing 
Other functional disorders include lisping carele s speech 
foreign accent and marked regional dialects 
Some functional di ordcr'^ are part of the process of matur 
mg the child deielops phj siologicalK and gams indc 
pendence his speech begins to reflect lus inatuntj Tlie per 
seieration of such dLsorders as delajtd speech or baba talk 
constitutes what maj later become a behaMor problem or a 
ps\ehogenic disorder 


Delayed speech '\^^len a child relic on gestures rather 
than on words when he uses words but distorts them «o that 
1 ® only by his mother or some other mem 

he fails to communicate orally as 

retarHc f ^ children of his age range he is sa d to be 

retarded or delay ed m speech 

and^pu!bf^^*^/i!^ ‘'omewhere between the twelfth 

is the month of life Some authonties hold that this 

permanent ° readmess and that if it is not utilized a 

sTId ^^bihty may result > The development 

Culifgmia StaSord ty Delayed or De/eel re Speee/i 
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oji guard with u specialist will talk more fieelj to the classroom 
teacher Frequently the> reveal more m casual conversation than 
ui a formal mten lew 

The tla'Sijrooni teacher should accept suggcitioiis from the chuictan 
wheoe\er jiossible With young children most of the work should 
be 111 the form of language games With older groups more intensive 
oar training and use of appropriate \ isual aids mav be used to supple* 
ment the chnician’s work The interest -^pan of the child should be 
the main guide to the type and duration of speech activities Little 
lan be aeeomplished when fatigue has set in 

If there i« no speech dmician available the cUssfoom teacher 
should consult medical records scores on intelligence and reading 
tests and any other relevant matenal in the school files concerning 
the child with dcla>ed speech If there are other children from the 
same family m the school it w ould be well to estigate records of 
their language problems also 


The classroom teacher should have an interview with one or both 
parents a.-, early as posi.ible m the school year in order to detennine 
causes for the delay m speech In this interview the teacher 
^ou d try to discover the attitudes of the parents regarding linguistic 

are t-Sr whether they 

tmnS ^ retarded in speech, havmg ascer 

infonnatiori, be should find out what they are doing to 

is m 5 language activities were much more highly re- 

faomelm .peeeh Ih^n in 

the ^ «tory hour m 

and familv rfisjnis ^ attitude toward conversation 

ion m™uch given efforts at partieipa* 

me the ctltorT of both parents to 

fouperrt,vtflmSP°''*r‘r ‘=°“P^‘^^onship with the^ and for 
JhTparents perhaps most important of all, 

are all siemficant f ® potentiality for mature behavior 

teacher?,S^^ to delayed speech The 

will find others m visits these problems m interviews and bo 

the child talks more at home^o^T^ l whether 

m the family or possibk oi J that one child 

inay feel certain mtanmlu ® monopolizes conversation, be 
mtangihJe relationships ui the family that cannot be 


y •l<l.'anccd\pf ClUiren 

fcteafor i I a,verm> lOi j ‘f>ose wM RkUxtI^I SpKccU Pb I) Th«« 
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obsencd axvay from the home He should not of course, criticize 
anything he observes m the home Criticism serves to antagomze 
parents He should rather evplaiu what he is trjiiig to do in school 
and ask for cooperation and patience 
Whether there is a speech teacher available or not, the task of the 
classroom teacher is to set up a friendly speech env ironmeut for the 
child wnth delayed speech He should be giv en as many non-speech 
responsibilities as possible so that he feels he belongs to the group 
and IS an active, participating member of it, even though he is not 
very \ocal in the begmiimg He should be taught simple, concrete 
w ords hav mg to do w ith his. daily needs Difficult or abstrac t w ords 
may further confuse him No matter how meager his attempts to 
speak are, they should be encouraged The major objective is to 
make him want to talk and to set up situations m which he will talk 
of his own volition 

Baby talk. Baby talk, which is unfortunately considered 
to be cute m some homes, constitutes one of our major speech 
difficulties m America It may be defined as speech contain- 
ing many sound substitutions and as being generalH infantile 
in pattern The most common sound substitutions include 
[w] for [j], [^ve^nJ for ['jeln], [v] for [S], ['lUAva] for ['mvSo], 
[6] for [s], ['eirj] for ['sio], [t] for [k], [Tod] for [kod], [f] 
for [e], [Tig] for ['eirj], and mispronunciation of [1] 

Many of the peculianties m the speech of young children 
are due to what Grandgent calls correct, not incorrect imita 
tion of the speech of doting elders ^ The parents who make 
sounds carelesslj or talk conscientiously in a ‘ babv-talk’ 
manner are paving the way for great phonetic inaccuracy m 
their children Although the problem is primarily one of the 
home, it is turned over, usuallv unconsciously, to the school to 
solve If teachers m the kindergarten and early grades can 
themselves make the sounds of Enghsh accurately, if thev can 
recognize sound substitutions and if they aie willing to give 
children who make sound substitutions oppoitunitv to mutate 
correctly made sounds, they can do much to clnmnate the 
pernicious habit of babv talk 

*Cf Grandgent Charles H Imitation and OOier En^ayi ^ 20 Camhrulge 
Harvard Unnersilv Press 1933 
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Tlic important factor for p ircnts uul tcaclierji to keep m 
miiul IS that speech th it is tliout;ht to be "cute at hx ^\lll be 
considcrabl> les^ attratti\e at M\tccn, and that at twentj mv 
it ma\ constitute a real \oc itionnl liazard 

Articulatory disorders Manj of the faultj •‘peech habits 
of childhood arc earned on into adolescent and adult icars 
Ihe sound substitutions, onus, ions, and distortions of bab> 
talk may be present or shghllj inodified ^lic reault is inufiled 
or indistinct speech 

Suggestions for correctiie procedures In correcting articulatorj 
defects the classroom teacher sliould find out nhat prort*flurc the 
speech cUmciau is following He should then try to supplcracnt tJic 
clinicians work to whatever dcgrc'c is p issible 
If there IS no speech teacher available the chief task of the class- 
room teacher is to help students hear the sounds that arc defccliic 
Vftcr tliej have had a good deal of car tram mg llic use of a recording 
maclurie may aid them Care «houId he taken not to use a recording 
device before students liave begun to hear sounds with some degree 
of accuracy Unless they know what to listen for they may waste 
time that they could spend more profitably m practice 
Motivation is of prime importance in articulatory eases Too 
often their families hear nothing wrong with their speech and their 
fnends take their pecuhantics for granted Vftcr they have been 
properly motivated to improv c some time should be dev oted daily 
to syatenvatic exercises and correct production of sounds The im 
portance of tongue hp and palate exercises c annot he overemphasized 
in the process of correcting faulty articulation Older children may 
be interested in keeping speech logs sho \ mg their improv croent and 
inclicatmg their lapses 

laorgamc lisping Lispmg is usually defined as tlie liabitual 
mispronunciation or the impure production of the sibilant 
sounds These sounds are [s], [z] [S] and [ 3 ] Vllhough 
there are many more phonetic ramifications, for ordinary pur- 
poses h'jping may be divided into IhrtL major cla‘vsvfitations 
the hngtial protrusion lisp, the lateral emission lisp, and the 
nasal emission lisp These forms may be functional, organic, 
or emotional If there is no organic difficulty m the fonnation 
of the teeth but there is a marked sibilance on the production 
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of [s] or any cognate sounds, the lisp is said to be inorganic, or 
functional The inorganic lisp is frequentb caused by imita- 
tion Children listen to poorly produced sounds and uncon- 
sciously incorporate them into their o^n speech 

Lingual protrusion. Another common cause of inorgamo 
hsping IS the protrusion of the tongue on the production of 
sibilant sounds This protruding of the tongue usually starts 
when a child loses his first teeth He gets into the habit of 
putting his tongue m the space caused by the loss of the teeth, 
and, by the time the second teeth appear, he has established a 
habit that IS very difficult to bieak Tins form of lisping is 
comparatu ely easj to recogmze, since it consists of the sub- 
stitution of [O] for [s] and [^] for [z] i j u i 

Lateral emission. If the tip of the tongue is curled back 
so that the air is forced out between the sides of the teeth, t e 
hsp IS said to be due to lateral enussion. This defect is usually 
organic and due to the formation of the teeth In any case, 
however, it may be recognized by the substitution of [$] for \a\ 
Nasal enussion. In the production of the nasal emission 
lisp, the tongue is curled back so far that the sound is emit e 
through the nose This production is usually caused by poor 
control of the soft palate 


Suggestions for corrective procedures Before corrective proc^ 
dures can be effectiv e. the patient must be able to distinguish between 
the correct and the incorrect production of the sibilant sounds For 
this reason the teacher must know how to produce the sound cor 
rectiv so that he maj help the child who is trying to improv e sibilant 
s^uni In the production of [s] and [z] the teeth do not meet but 
they must be clo'e together, the tip of the tongue is free bu he 
sides may be anchored against the upper teeth, the middle of the 
tongue forms a slight groov e Through this groove the air is expelled 

the other two sibilants, [S] and [3], the tongue position is 
modified The tongue is flatter and more relax^ than for [s] and 
[z] the groov e of the ^ the following 

the agry grade, and interests of the patient 
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1 In order to gam flexibility and control, practice lip and tongjue 
exorcists on pages G>-07 

2 Piactice the vowel scale mth each of the sibilants m the initial 
and final positions 

3 Next practice words containing the sibilants iii initial, final, and 
medial positions 

4 Use these words in sentences 

y Begin to incorporate the coriect sound m conversations, class 
lecitations, and oral reading 

G It IS Bometimra easier to correct the sibilants by practiung [t] 
se^elal times first then leleasing the tip of the tongue for [s] For 
example 1 1 1 i-t 1 1 Pronounce the combination is, ts, is, Is, Is a 
number of times 

7 Think h, but sa> s 

8 Pnctite the following material, notuig the order of combina- 
tiom You may hud that initial si is a diflicult combination for 
you In that case, try to find an easier combination and Tvork on 
that first The practicing of difficult combinations and tongue tw lit- 
ers 13 not to be recommended, especially in the beguinmg After 
you have worked ou all the lUiUaV combinations m a systematic way, 
then proceed to the medial and final combinations 

t 

1 Practice the follomng w ords, preceding cacli w ith the sound of r 


stop 

stab 

stick 

stare 

step 

stipulate 

stale 

steep 

study 

stay 

stool 

stuff 

sta\e 

stmt 

statement 


2 Piactice the folloicmg phrases 

stjle of wntuig 
staj a w hile 
stop plaj lag 
sUfI of life 
stick of candy 


thinking o{ the sound of t before » 

otax c of the barrel 
stiB paper 
start the motor 
state the matter 
stack of card" 


3 


Practice the follow mg words preceding each mth the souml of t 


strn e 
stra ght 
strict 
strife 
“tnde 


fetrafo 

strew 

straw 

stndent 

strategy 


fctmgent 

stnpe 

stnp 

streak 

stretch 
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4 PnctJce the follow mg phnuics, thinking o{ the fcouml of t before s 

■'trught hno ht retch of 1 m<l 

strict iccount btrawlxir^ j iiii 

itrategm |>1 m string of {narls 

stniKnl coat ittrulling along 

stni> of nutcrnl strong feeling 

5 I’ncticc the following wurd*!, prccctliiig eich witii tlic sound of t 


scan 

-carlct 

skip 

scheme 

store 

skirt 

scatter 

skill 

skit 

sketch 

skate 

squirrel 

scald 

school 

skull 


fi Practice tlic following phra-scn linn king of the squiuI of t before s 

scan the copy sketch of the plaj 

skejD of y am score of the game 

skip the Ime scarf of w ool 

skating iiond sciicming to go 

scarlet coat skillful manner 

7 Practice the following wonls, preceding a.ich witJi the sound of t 

snap sneeze snail 

sneer snicker 

snob snatcii snack 

sneak snake snaiwlragon 

sii ire snore snarl 

8 Practice the follow mg phrases, thinking of tlio sound of I before s 

sung in the wool snare drum 

snack of food snake near the tree 

snow on the road snipping the ribbon 

snatching the bag snapping tfie lock 

snickering boy snarling anunal 

9 Practice the following words preceding each w ith the sound of I 

slaj sly slate 

sled slipper slim 

slope blender slide 

slake sleuth slouch 

slowly sleep slogan 

10 Practice the following phrases, thinkmg of the sound of t befoie s 

sleigh ndmg slow time 

slippery pavement sleek fur 
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'■kdge hammer sloping hill 

sl'iitiiiiing cloorss 

‘•Iciglit of Iwinl slide rule 

il VraLlice the iollo^^mg words piecedins cath w'Vh the sowtid of I 

spirit sprv *J>iH 

spin ''jinte “pht 

tpooii sjnte ‘'pHie 

<^p^ gpitler spire 

«ipend «pihc spiral 

12 Pjaetice f he /ullow ing phrases, thinlviiig of the sound of t before » 

spoke in the « heel spelling the w ord 

spint of the time s|>ending the mcniej 

spinning the top spring board 

spanning the globe spri3ingtliehedgi. 

spiking the gums s/iaring the t)nw 

13 Practice the following words, preceding each with the sound of t 

smoke small smell 

“tmock smait smile 

smitten smash smirk 

smolder smattering smother 

smug smear smooth 


H Practice the following phrases thinking of the sound of t before s 

small talk smearing the paint 

smoking a pipe smitten with grief 

smiling g ulj smattering of mfomiatioa 

smotheiing the fire smoothing out the cloth 

smoldering embers smocking the material 

15 Practice the follow ing wordi preceding each with the sound of t 

swam swamp swan 

swallow swam swam 

swene sw agger sw ect 

swa> swelter 

swear swab swept 

16 Practice the following phrases, thinking of the sound of t before «. 


suede hag 
sua\e maoner 
sw ellmg buds 
swimming the lake 
swerMiigtothe right 


Bwajang rhjthm 
swaggering gait 
swarm of bees 
sw allow mg the w ater 
6H eanng to the statement 
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Practice the following words, preceding each with the <50und of t 


see 

silly 

Sell 


salt 

sane 

same 


sigh 

sad 

&a\ mg 


so 

sale 

Salutary 


saw 

sand 

Batne 

18 

Practice the following phrases, thinking of the sound of i before a 


sew mg group 


sand dune 


safety door 


sawing the wood 


seed co% er 


saving the time 


sip of tea 


same refrain 


same idea 


satirical note 

19 

If jou are confident that imtial a 

combinations are satisfactor3 , begin 

to work on medial s, aa m. 



destroy 

instrument gasping 


destruction 

asking 

grasping 


establish 

basket 

rasping 


instruction 

rescue 

whispering 


ghastly 

excite 

inspiring 

20 

Practice the following phrases, paying special attention to medial a 


asking a question 


crisply starched 


nskmg a great deal 


gasping for breath 


lisping noticeably 


masking his fear 


hasty answ er 


rescuing the crew 


casket of gems 


basking m the sun 

21 

Practice the followmg words trying to avoid undue sibdance on final s 


dots 

rates 

toss 


lots 

cakes 

ice 


cats 

lakes 

race 


chats 

makes 

loss 


mats 

flakes 

ace 

22 

Practice the following phrases, paying special attention to final a 


lease the house 


moss on the rocks 


class m mathematics 

course in statistics 


loss of the case 


accounts for the office 


pass the sauce 


analj sis of the stress 


ace of hearts 


emphasis on force 
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23 Praftice the {oitowing t\ord-<, noirng the difficult final conabinatioos 


cheats ask^ rafepd 

tests tasks grasps 

hats masks wasps 

fists h'lsks gasps 

mi<ts flasks wisps 


24 Practice the following phrasea pajing special attention to final s 
combinations 


treasure cheats 
lists of w ords 
hea%> miats 
scientific te«ts 
great risks 


sd\cr ill p3 
wisps of smoke 
asks for the mu'-ks 
casks of w me 
difficult tasks 


25 Practice the {oliowing words being sure to voice z 


zeal cousin windows 

zero w isdom clouds 

zest lazdy letters 

zoom easdy begs 

zme buzzeii times 


26 Piactice the following phrases pajang special attention to e 


great zeal 
zoological ^nleu 
zme coating 
buzzing noise 
clo'^ windows 


zigzag lines 
choosing words 
songs of the birds 
waves of sound 
wisdom of the ages 


27 Practice the following words aioiiltng undue sibilance on S 


fche shock clash 

shift sJieet rash 

bhave motion mesh 

"hj attention w ish 

sliall lotion sash 


25S Practice the following phrases 

shift of gears 
•‘hv ihild 
ancient heritage 
brash looduct 
VICIOUS circle 


paying special attention to ^ 

fashionable dress 
shouts of laughter 
bhimmenng lights 
artificial respiration 
delicious flavor 
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29 Practice the following words being sure to \oice 3 


pleasure azure piestige 

measure confusion rouge 

treasure effusion mirage 

usury \ isual garage 

persuasion division persiflage 


30 Practice the following phrases paying special attention to 3 


drawing a conclusion 
faulty vnsion 
having a delusion 
a vast treasury 
measuring the line 


rapid decision 
penetrating incision 
an optical illusion 
closed garage 
amusmg persiflage 


31 Compose ten sentences contaimng initial combinations of s and other 
Consonants 

32 Compose ten sentences contaimng mitial s with vowels 

33 Compose ten sentences containing medial s corabination« 

34 Compose ten sentences contaimng final s 

35 Compose ten sentences contaimng final s combinations 


Misuse of the voice Chronic laryngitis is sometimes said 
to be an occupational hazard of teaching 'When there is no 
physical impairment present, chronic laryngitis is the result 
of misuse of the voice To avoid laryngitis and other even 
more senous maladies of the larnyx, it is imperative that 
singers, actors, teachers, and clergymen use their voices cor 
rectly Teachers have a two fold problem They must learn 
how to use their own voices efficiently and effectively and 
furthermore they must teach children to use their voices prop- 
erly ’ 

In screaming, shouting street corner singing, football cheer 
mg and a variety of other manifestations of exuberance, many 
children and adults injure their voices sometimes irreparably 
That much more volume can be achieved through correct use 
than through incorrect use cannot be overemphasized 

Suggestions for corrective procedures Voice exercises should not 
be recommended until the cause of laryngitis or chronically hoarse 
voice 13 ascertamed from a medical specialist If he recommends 
voice work exercises such as those indicated on pages 46-o8, 
should be recommended If he recommends silence for the purpose 
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of resting or rehabilitating the cords, the patient should be urged 
to cooperate 

Foreign accent. Whether foreign accent is slight or marked, 
it IS usually the term u^ed to designate omissions of sounds, 
sound substitutions, and faulty intonation patterns due to the 
influence of a foreign language The classroom teacher with 
a knowledge of the correct production of English sounds and 
some traimng m, or information about, the production of the 
sounds of other languages can do a great deal to help the stu- 
dent ivho lias to overcome the handicap of a foreign accent 
The student with a foreign accent may develop an infenontj 
complex unless he feels that the teacher is sympathetic to his 
problem The first task of the teacher, then, after he is ‘.ure 
of the accuracy of his own sounds, is to make students feel 
their native languages are not infenor to English, but 
that the method of producing sounds v anes with each language 
m very much the same manner as the tune or melodv of each 
the^rf ^de to feel pride in 

lacguageTloSsr “f 

pattern TelX “shouH 1 speech 

mBeepceapdo^ thetneml cl^^^^ 

than Enghsh ^ characteristics of languages other 

nants [t^*^ flT languages, the conso 

ISO ) Vt nrui;} I dentahzed (See pages 173- 

m their speech muTt b^taughj^lirr 

tongue m the production of tS* placement of the 

The consonrnrfr 

LPJ, LtJ, and [k] arc unaspirated, whereas in 
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English these sounds are unaspiratcd only before a consonant 
(See page 155 ) The sibilants [s] and [z] are made with the 
tip of the tongue behind the lower teeth In English, such 
production is usually fault> (Sec page 180 ) 

There arc numerous problems m connection with vowel 
length and the influence of \oiced and voiceless sounds on 
vowel quantity that make it imperative for the teacher to be 
awaie of the rules for lengthening Enghsh vowels and diph- 
thongs (See pages 101-102 and 136-137 ) 

The problems of stress and intonation m Romance languages 
differ So fundamentally from those of Enghsh that tlie teacher 
should give students with a Romance-language background 
opportumty to practice the strong stress and the characteristic 
down-ghde of Enghsh. 

The following are some of the common sound substitutions 
made in Enghsh by people who speak Romance languages 



Sounds 

French 

Words 

English 

w 

becomes [i] 

[hit*-] 

becomes [bit ] 

[e] 

becomes [e] 

[send] 

becomes [seij^] 


becomes [u] 

[buk**] 

becomes [buk,] 

[a] 

becomes [at-] 

[k*'a m] 

becomes [k,a(.m] 


becomes [a] 

[mien] 

becomes [man] 

tou] 

becomes [o] 

[raoO] 

becomes [mo] 

It"] 

becomes [t,j 

Sounds 

Italian 

becomes [LdJ ] 

Words 

English 

[O 

becomes r i] 

[di dj 

becomes [dig] 

W 

becomes [i] 

[bit**] 

becomes [bij ] 

[sb] 

becomes [e] 

[mson] 

becomes [mern] 

W 

becomes [a] 

[AP-] 

becomes [ap ] 

ts] 

becomes [e( )] 

[fa] 

becomes [fe( )] 

[0] 

becomes [t,] 

[Him] 

becomes [t,ru ] 


becomes HI 

[Sem] 

becomes Wem] 

W 

becomes fr) 

fjed] 

becomes fredJ 
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Spanish 



Sounds 


ll'ords 

English 




[i] 

becomes [1] 

[inj 

becomes [m] 


becomes [a] 

[mm] 

becomes [nm] 

[v] 

becomes [u] 

[k^ok^l 

becomes [k uk,'' 

[oO] 

becomes fo] 

[5015} 

becomes [go] 

initial [a] 

becomes [es] 

[snou] 

becomes [esno]* 

w 

becomes [t ] 

[t»-u] 

becomes [t,uj 


German One marked difference between German and Eng 
lish IS in regard to long vowels and diphthongs In German 
both, may be lengthened before voiceless bounds, wherea** in 
Enghsh long vowels may be only half long before voiceless 
sounds 

Consonants in German are not lengthened after short vowels 
before a pause as they are m English Final voiced consonant® 
m German are in\ anably unvoiced In Enghsh they are ooh 
partially unvoiced (See page 157 ) 

There are no syllabic consonants m German as there are m 
Engh'^h neither is there any ghdmg between words or any 
liaison as there is in Enghsh In unstressed syllables, vowels 
are not weakened to the extent that they are in English 
Below are listed a few of the usual Gerirun sound substitu 
tions m Enghsh 

I®] becomes Pent’'] becomes pen f*] 

becomes [o] lb**a;n] becomes 

[3 I becomes [i] (ni 3 0 ] becomes [mrrt] 

[aJ becomes [uJ becomes [L'’np’ } 

Let] becomes [c ] [del] becomes [de ] 

[ai] becomes [v] becomes [i alt**] 

[w] becomes [v] ['id] becomes [vil] 

Slaiomc languages The stre*'S m Slavonic languages is 
considerably lighter than that of Enghsh Slavomc speaking 
people, therefore have great ditEculty with the neorous stress 
of English 

‘ In combiflatiom oI imiul 1 and ftoolhei consonant 
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In these languages, vowels differ somewhat in length, but 
the longest ones never seem to be quite so long i’* English Ion ; 
vowels before voiced consonants 
Vowels in unstressed positions are likely to be \ery short, 
sometimes disappearing entirely This is comparable to the 
philologn process that has taken place m hundred'^ of Engh'ih 
words 

The stop-plosives, [pj, [t], and [k], follow a rule that is the 
opposite of Enghsh These sounds are aspirated before a 
consonant and unaspirated before a vow el 
There is a marked tendency to pronounce double < onsonants, 
whereas in Enghsh, when a con^'Onant is doubled m ‘spelling, 
usually only one sound is produced 
The sound [q] is very difficult for those who^e native lan- 
guage IS in the Slavomc group The substitution of [qg] is 
usually made for [q] (See pages 196-200 ) 

Below are some of the sound substitutions commonly made 
m Enghsh by Slavomc speaking peoples 

Sounds JVoids 

[i] becomes [i] [il] becomes [il 

[u] becomes [u] [Ink’’] becomes [iuk,] 

[d] becomes [a] becomes [av] 

[a] becomes [a] [sap'] becomes [sap ] 

[a\] becomes [w] [wol] becomes ^\oIJ 

[g] becomes [gg] [fbg ] becomes [fiigg] 

Regional dialects. By regional dialect is meant a type of 
speech that immediately labels the speaker as being from a 
certain section of the country Since we are striving for 
speech that is inconspicuous, it is well to help students over- 
come sectionalisms that would make them appear uneducated 
or ridiculous if they were to move out of their particular neigh 
borhoods Suggestions for changes m legional dialects must 
usually be made patiently and tactfully, since many people 
have built up ab a defense mechamsm a kind of local pnde in 
their speech peculiarities, others are entirel> unconscious that 
their speech differs from that of other parts of the countrv 
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The teachers speech should be relati\el> free from marked 
legjonal qinht\ if he is to imbue studcul* with a desire to 
vpeak and vucou'^picuously 

Suggestions for corrective procedures la improving accents 
and regional dialects the classroom teacher should try to ^pple 
menl the program of the ‘speech chnician In order to do this 
eiTccHieh, he should have a thorough trammg m phonetics Fur 
tbermore he should have a knowledge of comparative phonetics 
vv ith special emphasis oa the language backgrounds of his class 
If there is no -peech teacher av ailable, t he clissroom teacher «hoJld 
tr> to find out what language is habituallj used at home The best 
ivaj to get this information is to vT^it the home Many children 
and adults report that Ihej hearonl> English at home The English 
may be bo mfluenced by a foreign language that it has all the major 
characteristics of the native language rather than English The 
classroom teacher should teach phonetics, including some method of 
intuiiation, such as the IClmghanlt system He should know the 
value of repetition of sounds, nonsense nords, short phrases, and 
short sentences m focusing attention on correct production of sounds 
and intonation The younger his group, the smipler the material 
should be, with the emphasis on repetition lYith ofder groups, he 
should be aw arc that marked regional dialects are almost as difficult 
to improve as foreign accents Sometimes they are more difficult 
bccaust native 'speakers lack the motivation of the intelligent foreign- 
bom student who realizes that he has a language handicap 

IVhetlicr there is a speech teacher available or not, the classroom 
teieher should he sympathetic to the problem of the foreign child 
who may be forced to speak his native language at home because bis 
parents do not know English or wish to prc'^rve their ow*n language 
fhe situation is C'-peciaJly senous m a school where there are few 
children of foreign background Sometimes they are ostracized be- 
c mse of their language difficulty or made to feel mfenor or mcapaWe 
of participating uitlass discussions The teacher should make every 
effort to have these children participate, furthermore, he should lr> 
to make them aware ol the value of their eoiitnbutious and should 
encourage the class to do likewise He himscU should l>e aware 
lliat Sometimes a functional language disability maj become a serious 
psjchologieal or behavior problem if it is not proper!) handled 

PROBLEMS 

1 List as mail) causes an j ou can for ftmctional dclajcjd speech 
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2. What are the most common faults m adult speech that typify 
baby talk^ 

3. What procedure uould you use to help a tw eh e-j ear-old child 
overcome a w-r substitution? 

4. If jou ^ve^e teaching a group of Iispers, a hat combinations of 
sibilant sounds nould you begin wath? What procedure uould 
you use, if some of the combinations you used uere not equally 
good for all the children in the group? 

5. To what extent uould you use phonetics m helping adults with 
foreign accent problems in English? 
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Organic Speech Disorders 


Organic speech di'^orders are tho&e due to an organic or 
ph>sical handicap Brain lesion^ caused by birth injury, acci- 
dent, or di'^ea^e, cleft palate or hp, malocclusion of the teeth, 
a marUdlj deviated septum, and a tight frenum, that is, a 
fold of membrane under the tongue, are some of the physical 
causes of speech defects Especially with such orgamc handi- 
caps as brain lesions, cleft palate, and malocclusion there is 
some lines a loss of heanng The classroom teacher should 
i T" t ^ audiometnc tests m such cases m order to 
Mp ch,Wreu ^ho need ndd.t,onal ear trammg to supplement 
the work of the speech specialist 

speech. The most common organic causes under- 

rnnHo S * ^ 

eJassroonj teacher 

may assist the clmitian bv speech tlmician lie 

"■« and „„ the cS'" pro«r^‘'" 
consult med H*' classroom leather should 

mlmiew tht sihool nk ®^^‘er tests, 

home, and tr> to find out "heajcu the parents, visit the 

Phjsual c iu2 he ToZ\ i f If there ,s a 

for inwiKal aid }{ thedclav w ‘’I Parents m providing 

itie deJaj IS due to mental retardation, he should 
420 
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consult \Yith the school psychologist or guidance specialist or prin- 
cipal about the best procedure If there is no solution except to 
retain the child in a regular class, the teacher should keep in mind 
his limitations and encourage him -wheneirer possible Other sug- 
gestions ivill be found on pages 403^05 


Cerebral palsy. According to the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults there are in the United States ap- 
proximately 400,000 persons ho suffer from a condition known 
as cerebral palsy, the result of a brain injury Such injury 
frequently occurs at birth, although either serious illness 
affecting the brain or an accident may produce cerebral palsy. 
Brain injuries are generally classified as prenatal, paranatal, 
and postnatal 

There are three types of muscular involvement spasticity, 
athetosis, or ataxia The spastics are characterized by un- 
coordinated, jeiky movements of their arms, legs, or other 
muscles when they try to walk, eat, write, or to perform any 
precise muscular coordinations There is a general unsteadi- 
ness about their movements, depending upon the number of 
muscles affected They frequently have a hearing loss In 
mild cases, the condition may be scarcely noticeable until the 
child tries to perform an act In severe cases, the spastic may 
be so handicapped that he cannot perform any service for 


himself 

Athetoids are characterized by almost constant involuntary 
contortions Such writhing movements are aggravated by 
any plan of the athetoid to act It is almost impossible for 
him to complete an action as he planned it The mvolnnlary 
movements stop only during sleep n . rn. * n 

The third group, the ataxic, is the smallest The atone 
child loses his balance easily, has difficulty in walking, and is 
generally very poorly coordinated in all his movemimts In 
addition to inabihty to coordinate large muscles, he also has a 

senous visual problem He can rarely focus 

Sometimes there is an overlapping of types of cerebral palsv 
For example, some persons are both spastic and athetoid i 
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•spastic and ata\ic ISieedle s to sa^, sucJi ca^es are the most 
se\erelj liandicapped 

Contrari to a belief held until recent jcars, the cerebral 
pabied are not ncccsi.anl> mentallj deficient \bout a third 
ha\e suffered such ‘se\erc damage to the brain that their intel- 
ligence has been ad\ er&el> affected The remaimng t\\ o- thirds, 
houever with •special training arc able to learn, to adjust to 
their handicaps, or to compen ate for them Vbout u per cent 
have supenor intelligence 


If the mu-scles used in speech are not affected the brain 
injury, there may be no •'peech involvement in cerebral palsy 
cases In general, hoivever, it is estimated that about 70 per 
cent of those suffenng from the condition have •speech defects 
requiring special attention ^ Because of the dimcult> of con 
trolling their speech organs, manj cerebral palsied children arc 
delated in starting to talk, even though their intelligence maj 
be normal or supenor Sometimes thej have hearing lo«=^eb 
which further delaj their progress since the> cannot mutate 
as quic j or as accurately as if they had adequate heanng 
Even after they have learned to control their speech organs 
.omewlmt their speech may be Mow and jerkv m rhythm be- 
musclcb Drooling 

erlv oftpn*^ ‘liability to use the swallowing muscles prop- 
cereb^rpaCrcMd speech of the 


not likely to encounter procedures The classroom teacher is 
classroom The most sever^^ ^ cerebral palsied child m the normal 
they have to be instUutionaluS^ o ^ so liandicapped that 
home Mild tases Or taught m special schools or at 

\Vhatever ^"^sular schools 

the speech teacher wUrb?l!cmfur supplement the work of 

classroom teacher shot i hi fin P * r ^ speech teacher the 

whatever modfeal re^o^a 

the case and previous gni'h ® as much as po^,ble about 

I vious speech training If the child haa a senous 
■ Cf Johniton \\ en iell r»# o t „ 

Harper A Urothers 191 S “i^opped School Chtldrer NewVork 
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speech invohement, it will probibly be nccessarj’ to recommend 
outside assistance Such aid may be supplemented* in the classroom 
by dulls, articulatory cxerci&cs, phonetic training, mcluduig ear 
training, to whate\er extent time permits 

The teacher sliou'd be auaie that the cerebral palsiwi child maj' 
ha\e a number of other problems besides defective speech. Hi's 
licanng, vision, auditory memory, and mtelhgciicc may be somewhat 
impaired; he maj' be emotionally disturbed because of his handicaps 
and the reactions of others to his seeming awkwardness The cere- 
bral palsied child always has some muscles that arc tense Hence 
he uses more energy than the non-cerebral palsied and tires more 
quickly The teacher should try to reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of movements the cerebral palsied child lias to make m the class- 
room IIo should also provide as many opportunities for relaxation 
as possible. 

Whether there is a speech teacher av ailable or not, the classroom 
leather should assume responsibility for the attitude of his own class 
toward the cerebral palsiotl child He sliould take the class into his 
confidence sufficicntlj so that they viill realize some of the problems 
of the banditappod , that they will not think the jerky, uncoordinated 
movements of the spastic amusing, or (lie writhing of the ntlietoid 
comic, or the staggenng gait of the aLaxic sidc-splittingly funny. 
They should be ready to assume a protective attitude toward the 
handicapped when necessary, but not try to interfere with the mde- 
pctidcnce the cerebral palsied child may be trjmg to attain. 

The classroom teacher should realize that cerebral palsy is a highly 
complex disorder and that the iintramcxl Instriiclor may do more 
hann than good The contribution lie can make is to set up a con- 
gcniil atmosphere, one m which the cerebral palsied child will feel 
that he is among friends and that he Juas some rating as an individual 

Organic lisping. One of the most common organic defects 
is lisping, caused by the inability of tlie teeth or jaw s to occlude 
or meet properly. Such maloccIuMon maj' involve individual 
teeth, the vlcntal arches, the alveolar ridges, the javv»^ or all of 
these. 

The following cIasM‘fie.dion3 of trialacchn^iact mil sjrvc as a 
guide to the cl.issroom teacher: the oirrJiol jaw, which exists 
when the upper jaw* protruiles above the lovver one. Tlie 
timfcrsfiof jaw, in winch the lower j.iw iirotnides past the upper 
one. The optii-wndb bile, which is chanietorized by the 
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teeth meeting on the sides, but not m the front, when the 
mouth IS closed EndenUiion, which is prc^'cnt when there is 
a marked inegulant> m the plane of the teeth 
Causes of malocclusion. The causes of malocclusion are 
numerous and i-aned When we consider that the teeth and 
jaws, in spite of their closely i elated stmetures, develop at 
entirelj different rates ^'e cau better understand one of the 
common causes for malocclusion The teeth for the most part 
are fairly wcU formed during the early jears of childhood, 
whereas the jaws take over twenty jears to complete their 
growth The jaws obviously cannot always accommodate 
themselves to the arrangement of all the teeth m an occlusion 
which IS within the range of normal 
Heredity may play a laige part m the formation of the teeth 
and jaws If a person mhents facial structuie from one side 
of the family where the jaws are large, and inherits teeth from 
the other side of the family where the teeth are small, occlusion 
may be poor 


In ad^tion to the problems connected with the growth of 
jaws and teeth and to the factors involved m heredity, there 
are many harmful oral habits that persist m children long after 
disappear Such habits include 
tonffnp finger and nail biting, mannerisms of the 

naS orT thrusting the tongue vigorously against the 
manv othi ’ breathing, poor sleeping portions, and 

Sth ^Vln^n interfere vnih the occlusion of the 

miL orthodontists, andpedia- 

mcia^ tend to agree that there may be phases m ^e^v earlv 

1 ™=H as 

after the' are of Tvi contiimed presence 

p.SLm: S cause thrhrbrr 

that the home pnv. ^ bnbit to persist They recoimnend 
be carefully studied^^™^^^ pie'^enting such habits 


Results of malocclusion. 
1 senous malocclusion may 


Prom a point of view of health, 
have far reaching effects If, for 
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example, there is an inadequate chemng surface, digestive 
difficulties may result, especially in adult life Aestheticallj, 
poor occlusion may affect appearance to a degieo that results 
in self consciousness and a feeling of inferiority 

From the standpoint of speech, any tjpe of malocclusion 
may affect articulation, especially of the sibilant sounds The 
correction of the malformation does not mean that speech 
habits will automatically change Usually , the patient needs 
speech rehabilitation when the orthodontia has been completed 

Suggestions for corrective procedures. The classroom teacher 
should be aware of the recommendations of the speech clinician to 
the parents of the child w ith malocclusion When possible, he should 
reinforce these recommendations in interviews If for some reason 
orthodontia is not used, he should try to supplement the corrective 
program set up by the speech teacher 

If there is no speech chnician available, the teacher should endeavor 
to interest the parents in having the child examined by an ortho- 
dontist In same areas such an exammation can be made at a dental 
school clinic 

If a child IS weanng braces he may not be able to do satisfactory 
remedial work in speech He wnll, however, profit from systematic 
tongue and Iip exercises, if he has a sufficiently good ear, he may be 
able to improve sibilant sounds to some extent 

The suggestions for corrective procedures on pages 403—113 shoulu 
be used whenever it is possible to begin remedial work 

Tongue-tie. Underneath the tongue, there is a fold of 
membrane, commonly called the frenum This cord may be 
so short that the tongue does not have sufficient freedom to 
make some of the sounds of English satisfactorily \ very 
simple operation m which the frenum is clipped will make it 
possible for persons whose speech is impeded by the tension of 
this cord to have normal freedom of the tip of the tongue 

Suggestions for corrective procedures If y on notice that a child 
haa great difficulty with the sibdaiit sounds and the gum ndge sounds, 
a difficulty usually accompanied by a gcnerilly infantile ^jxiech pat- 
tern, examine his tongue If the frenum shows tension when the 
tongue IS pointed toward the palate, or if the tongue is obviously 
tied to the floor of the mouth, the only remedy is to recommend 
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that the child ha\e his frenum clipped Sometimes, e\en when 
there is bufficient tension to prevent freedom m producing sounds, 
a patient, by dmt of concentration for examination purposCa, may 
perform normally The medical examination, therefore, should pref- 
erably be made bj a 'speciahst who is familiar with the production 
of Enghah sounds 

Do not tr> to have the child exercise hw tongue vigorously before 
this operation has been performed, undue strain may tear the frenum, 
and the developing star tissue may make an operation difficult or 
impossible A few weeks after the operation, speech rehabilitation 
may' be begun to make the tongue more flexible and at the same tune 
to giv c the patient greater control m tlie use of his longue in sound 
production 

Despite the fact that this is a simple operation, it should be per- 
formed by a skillful surgeon, as any excess scar tissue may imped" 
the patient’s p'ogres'i m speech 

In the case of high school and college students, the procedure is 

e same operation should precede strenuous corrective work 
m speech 


Cleft palate. The formation of the palate, or roof of the 
mou , may be defective at birth la some cases, the cleft, 
or opemng, is m the hard palate, in others, the soft palate is 
mipropcrlv formed Surgery has done much within the past 
ew years to increase the likehbood of succevefu] operations on 
clett palates If childien are operated on early enough (dur- 
ing" uV noticeable defect m 

peech Wheie operations are perfomied at a later date, how- 

r ^ Patient must be 

natm^lK otherwise have assimilated 

ousK learnp 1 ^ operation, if the patient has prevn- 

to have them tlie&e palatal defectives is 

rate *and somphm speech coupled with inaccu- 

and the sounds of fk7 faf ^ of the sibilants 

the roof of his mouth t^Lr^ teacher should examine 

nib mouth to determine whether or not the palate is 
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cleft, or whether there has been an operation performed for 
cleft palate 

Suggestions for corrective procedures. The most important part 
of the speech rehabilitation of cleft palate cases has to do mth ear 
training After a patient is accustomed to making the sounds with 
such marked nasal resonance as occuis in cleft palate speech, he 
must be trained to hear the kind of \ oice that results from balanced 
resonance 

Yawning is a helpful exercise because of the activity of the soft 
palate Whistling, blowing bubbles, or playing a mouth organ may 
also be advantageously practiced, especially by small children 

After there is some freedom of the soft palate, work in individual 
sounds may be started, especially in the sounds of those consonants 
that are most difficult, such as [k], [g], and [rj] The sibilants 
should be corrected m accordance with the corrective suggestions for 
lisping on pages 40S-413 

Hoarse voice. Hoarse voice may be defined as any chronic, 
marked huskmess There are two major causes of hoarseness 
misuse of the voice, discussed under functional disorders on 
pages 413 414, and pathological impairment A third type of 
hoarse voice, which appears to stem from a psychogenic dis- 
turbance, IS discussed on pages 439-440 

Pathological impairment. The pathological causes of hoarse 
voice are numerous, some of them may be very serious They 
include (1) pathological conditions of the larynx proper, such 
as paralysis of one or both vocal cords, hemorrhage of the vocal 
cords, chronic laryngitis, infection, and growths on tlie larynx, 
and (2) pathological conditions of the adjacent organs, 
such as diseased tonsils or adenoids, chrome pharyngitis, dis 
eased sinuses, chronic nasal catarrh, and deviated nasal septum 
Pathological conditions may cause consecutive hoarseness 
(laryngitis) by changing the phy sical activity of nose breathing 
or by causing mouth breathing because of nasal obstruction 
Besides, the catarrhal conditions may themsehes extend into 
the lary nx, causing hoarseness by chronic laryngitis 

Suggestions for corrective procedures. While the classroom 
teacher can obviously do very little to alleviate these physiological 
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difficuhits, be may be lUe lo help by directing students who ha^e 
habitual hoar^ ^oice to competent medical authontses to aiicertam 
the factors mioUed m causing the \ocal qualitj Before the cla^ 
room teacher or the speech teacher can attempt to incrca.se the 
tffectnentas of the loice the cause of the hoar&ene>a must be ascer- 
tained It 13 sometimes \er} dangerous for persons inlh hoarse 
voices to use their voic&s, m other cas^, where the hoarseness is due 
to faulty profJuctjon of toice, irhat is needed most is proper exercise 
to improve tone production t-ntil he is confident that there la no 
patholog} requiring rest or medication, the leather should refrain 
from recommending exercise 

Nasality. Na'^ahty is a voice defect produced by too large 
a proportion of nasal refinance Some ‘speech authonheif sa\ 
that this is the greatest speech problem of the \tlantie ‘'Ca- 
board In nasality there os loo much nasal rc&onanre for the 
amount of mouth resonance In order to equalize the reso- 
nance, we must analyze the cau^e of the undue nasality 

Sometimes nasality vs due lo a physical cause, usually an 
abnormality in the no‘=e, therefore it is well to haie an exaim 
nation bv a no-e specialist before attempting an\ corrective 
program. If there is no phy tical reason for the undue nasal 
resonance the difficultv will probably be found to be due to 
incorrect articulation If the soft palate is too low during 
vocahzation, nasalitv will result 
All ‘bounds ID Engh«h should be made with the '^oft palate 
high, except [m], [nl, and [p], winch are nasal rounds produced 
with the palate low Say (a j with y our palate low Note the 
sound N ow say it with y our palate high N ote the difference 
m sound a mirror to w atch the action of y our “>o(t palate 
In fatigue, the <oft palate is hkely to be too low, hence eieii 
-pecch that is normally good may become nasal The mouth, 
as has l>een ®tated before, is an important resonance chamber, 
when people talk wnth their mouths practically cIo‘=!ed and their 
jaws tight, there is not -efficient a%e of the opening of the 
mouth for resonance Unrelaxed throat muscles and a tight 
jaw r^idt in increased nasahty Some people speak wnth 
nasa y because they spread their mouths too energetically on 
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all sound?, disregarding the fact that much of the beauty and 
nchness m English speech comes from the rounding of round 
sounds 

Suggestions for corrective procedures. In order to correct the 
speech of students -uho ha\ e nasality, it is again vital that the teacher 
know hoiv to make the sounds of English correctly The following 
exercises may help you to gam flexibility in controlling your soft 
palate, they may also be used effectively with children whose voices 
are nasal 

1 Look in your mirror and observe your uvula Breathe through 
your mouth and notice that, when you breathe in, the uvula dis- 
appears and the soft palate is raised Do this several times, but 
not enough to make your throat and palate muscles tired 

2 Look 111 your mirror and yawn or simulate a yawn Observe 
the soft palate 

3 Try to make the soft palate rise Try to make it rise and fall 
rhythmically 

4 Read carefully the descnptiou of the sound of [a ] on page 124 
Looking in your mirror, make this sound with the lower jaw com- 
pletely relaxed If you have difficulty m relaxing the jaw and 
throat, practice yannmg again Persist m this exercise until you 
can relax your throat muscles v oluntanly 

5 Practice all the words listed for the sounds of [t], [d], and [n], 
being sure that the tip of the tongue is very flexible 

6 Practice all exercises on pages 46-Gl for relaxing and breathing 

7 Practice all the additional exercises for the sounds of [t], [dl, 
[n], and [1 ], on pages 173-lSO 

Denasalization. The opposite of nasahzation or nasahty, is 
denasalization, evidence of too httle nasal resonance Such 
physical conditions as chrome catarrh, sinus infection, or 
adenoids produce this tmpleasant vocal quahty Students 
who are chronically denasahzed should be sent to competent 
medical authorities 

Suggestions for corrective procedures If operative procedure is 
recommended, there is little that can be accomplished m the v\ay of 
voice improvement until the patient has recovered from the opera- 
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tion The following exercises ma> be u&ed with adults or children 
to gam more flexibibty 

X Loo in yo r mirror and obs rve yonr nvuh Eri'x he through 
your mouth and notice that when you breathe in the uvula dis 
appears Do this several tunes but do not let your throat and 
palate musdes become tired 

2 1 awn or simulate a j avim Observe the soft palate 

3 Pant AXatch Uie action of tlie soft palate 

4 Try to raise and lower the soft palate wathout breathing 

j In !he sounds [m] fu] and [rj] the soft palate is low , m the 
production of otlier sounds it is high Practice combinations sim 
liar to the following for all three consonant’! 

mi nu ml mi mi 

ma ma ma ma mo 

mu mu mu mu rau 

6 Read the exercises on pages' lGl-102, 177 and i97-‘'00 for 
[m], [n] and [q] 

PROBLEMS 

1 XVbat effect do braces on the teeth have m the production of sib 
ilant sounds’ 

2 Vssume that you have been ashed (o plan a speech program for 
cleft palate children XVhat vns'ual aids and other dev ices w ould 
you use to gi\ e xanety to y our program’ 

3 What IS the effect of a marhed tongue or facial mannerism on 
articulation’ 

4 WTiat IS the effect of a tied freimm on speech’ What sounds are 
especially m\ oh ed*’ 

5 Obsene a high school dass for several penods XVbat voice 
problems are apparent’ What cotrectiv e procedures la the school 
followiag to improve these cases? 
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Psychogenic Speech D'soiders 


The problem of psychogenic disorders of speech Those 
speech disorders that seem to have no discernible functional or 
organic etiologj are classified as psychogenic Such disorders, 
including types of delated speech, stuttenng, neurotic lisping, 
neurotic hoarse voice, and hysterical aphonia are symptomatic 
of deep-seated conflicts or anxiety neuroses and should be 
treated as such rather than as speech problems per se Psycho- 
theiapy may be required to get at the root of the disorder of 
which the speech defect is merely one symptom 

Delayed speech. There are some children who appear to 
have normal or supeiioi intelligence, satisfactory hearing, no 
history of severe illness at any critical time m their linguistic 
development, and no historj of brain injury, but who never- 
theless have delayed speech In some of these cases, it is pos- 
sible to trace the delay to deeply rooted emotional causes -V 
feeling of rejection or inferiority, the birth of a younger brother 
or sister who ‘teemed to rob him of his parents’ interest and 
affection, divorce or the death of either parent, friction be- 
tween Ins parents and many other influences may affect a child 
'very seriously Anything that affects him emotionally and 
nervously may affect his speech While not all children are 
affected to the same degree by any of the influences listed, 
enough cases of delayed ‘Speech can be traced to emotional 
upsets so that every effort should be made to defernune the 
kind of emotional ind linguistic environment the child wa« 
exposed to in his pic school life 
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Suggestions for correctnc procedures 'Ihc cUi^^room ttailicr 
sliouW follow the retommend lU lus of the “iiw h ttaf hi r 1 Ih nio^t 
imporlmt tusk wi*l ht to niakc the dnld with dibvcii •'Jkk.iIi fe<l 
that he is part of the M’oup He *-110111(1 U f,i\cn time n ikhw 
bilitj, preferably <f a noutiicwh nature m Uit iKynning of the 
term 

The «\iRKe tiom for forreetue procedures on t03 0> ma> 

lie U‘?cd if there is no ‘^iK.-ctli clinieian available Ihc rlaiv.srwm 
teacher will find that the rcitnctioiis < f time make it inipojsiibli. to 
accomplish a deal with '«t me del ijed i!i>e“eth com s He diould 
try to interest their parents in the work, of a specialist outside of 
school hours 

Stuttering. The term ‘stuttering wlucJi is now witlel\ 
m preference to ‘itainmcnng, indicates liabitinl blocking, repe- 
tition, or he itation which disturbs the rhythm of ‘^i>eech 
Wide e\ cry one at some time or other c\pcnences a Hek of 
fluency in speech, most people regard such interruption of 
fluency as a normal concomitant of fatigue or ten-ion or excite- 
ment To the stutterer howexer, such an expenence may be 
catastropluc It is associated with his failure to coininunicatc 
fluently and may "^jt up an emotional barrier which will not 
only carry oxer to subsetiueni -pccch activities, but will cause 
him to anticipate diflicuUv with certain sounds or words even 
before be attempts to ‘jpeak This anticipatory fear of -peak- 
ing has as its root an anxiety state tliat lus manv manifesta- 
tions Stuttering is only one of the-e inamfe-tations, but 
unfortmiately it is the one that parents arc usually most per 
turbed about 

Theories of causation Wienevcr we find a number of 
books all stating cmphaticallj the cause and cure of a malady , 
and all disagreeing fundamentally, we mav be rcasonablv sure 
that ncit very much is knovvn about the subject under discus- 
sjon This 13 somewhat the ituation with regard to stutter 
ing Theones on the cause of stuttenng hav e been numerous 
an vaned Imt despite years of rc^^rch and the evolution of 
manv p ausible theones, no single cause has actually been 
isolated 
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Research on stuttering in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century was largely centered on biochemical and phj biological 
causes A simple physiological theory was based on the idea 
that a laryngeal cramp prevented phonation and hence re 
suited in blocking More involved physiological causes were 
sought in an investigation of motor disturbances and in a 
\anetj of metabolic studies including those of carbon dioxide 
content blood chemistry, glandular imbalance and nutritional 
lacks 

Closely alhed to physiological causes were those classified as 
neurological They included studies of cerebral confusion in 
which stuttering was thought to be the result of an amplified 


transitory amnesia ^ 

For a number of years the most popular of the neurological 
theories was cerebral dominance ® By cerebral dominance is 
meant that in any highly complicated activity such as ■'peech 
there is a single functionally dominant center in the brain that 
controls the activity In speech the dominant hemisphere of 
the brain assumes the lead in innervating the paiied speech 
musculature on both sides of the body This type of mnerva 
tion IS quite different from the type of motor control that 
evidenced in a right handed person in whom the movements of 
the right hand are controlled by the left lobe of the brain and 
the movements of the left hand are controlled by the right 
lobe Many persons show no marked motor lead In the 
absence of dominance there is likely to result a cerebral con 
fusion that manifests itself m stuttering The practical appli 
cation of this theory was that if a left handed person weie 
made right handed he would be likely to stutter as a result of 


cerebral interference , j . „i,f 

ilany left.handed persons become nmb.deUerous or nght. 
handed because of the demands of a nght handed n orld Not 
only do most of them not stutter but many never know that 
Cf fa ft E B Syecch Dff cis in bchool Ch I Iren Boston Houghton M fli n 


Lee Ld aril Speech Pathology Nev York Appleton Century 


CrofU,Inc 1931 
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ire left iiaiKlcd until ilit\ ire tt'stcd for li'indcdncss. 
hfthuuled children arc tr'iincd to be n^ht-Inndcd 
under it tension ni an unplta ant ilino'phcic, "ome of 
them c\pre » their -inuctv ^lite b\ •^tuttenm;, othcri. do not 
Die theon eonrcniing h iridednc'-. and frtquenc\ of ■stuttering 
oiniou 1 \ pre euts fundamental uciknc'-'^s niid cm ‘'CirceK 
be coiu'ulerod as the onlj ctiologicil f letor in stuttering 

llie left Junded student should be spared the t>tigiin of 
mfenont> leiehen, should keep in mind that the left- 
iiamled lu\o ditfieultiea in adjustment because of external 
social pix S„rts on tlicm nther than mmte char iclen 5 tic> 
eonromit uit uith handedness in the Mords of \\ ilc, “ it 
ttould 1.C unfur to assume that left h uuledne per sc, i^ 
responsible for night sjae left handednes-, ” ^ 

Ihoehemic il, phcsmlogical and neurological theoncs of 
caus» ion in the aggregate ha\c tended to show that stutterers 
“d non stutterers do not differ with ni% degree of statistic il 
gmficuice m the area^, tested The lack of tonclmsue eu* 
stu nr r * ‘Z' stutterers differ from non- 

sotiiL cMfo/f differences nu\ account to 

110 «h ""l PopufintN of psychiatric theories of caiisa- 

ho n \ uumfestation of u 

P lilioiuurotie tomhtioii 

‘ "Ufc .intrKcncc ... 

X!;::;:;,:: ‘‘ ' ■' 

stutUnii^ nn .t* . tutteniig ^omc p^w hiatnsts term 

mfinonu lonml devnt, the symptom of m 

'tmteniig as Vs'MuoUm'"f' defmtd 

n.tN hi\eukntified ih. r ‘ 

^ h>ckmg in phoii itiou „f stutterer 

' 1. II..WU UH, , Uv 


•t/ Wu 
k»»-l sl^j «■! ( , 
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with the infantile satisfaction obtained m the muscular action 
of suckling 

Cobb/ who believes that a combination of lack of cerebral 
donunance and anxiety neurosis is the cause of most stuttering, 
also indicates that there may be multiple causes 

Some authorities, such as Johnson* and Van Riper/ sub- 
scnbe to a semantic viewpoint T-hey beheve that stuttering 
IS learned behavior which grows out of the non-fluent speech of 
early childhood The basic preimse of this theory is that all 
children go through a period of non fluency, the result of try- 
ing to express themselves orally In this stage of de\ elopment 
they may be pnmary stutterers, unaware that they are non- 
fluent Those who are ridiculed or pumshed or made self- 
conscious by parents or other adults who w ant “perfect ’ 
speech begin to fear speech situatidns Stuttering with its 
concomitant contortions, grimaces, and other characteristics 
results Such children become secondary stutterers, aware of 
their non fluency and all too frequently find it a devastating 
handicap 

As in any field where there is much controversy concerning 
causes there is also a great deal of disagreement on therapy 
^Vinsworth^ suggests a practical approach when he lists the 
following questions to be considered by the speech therapist 
m his reading about stuttering and its etiology 

Does the author believe that the stutterer is constitutionally dif 
ferent from the normal speaker ^ If so w hat is the character of the 
difference^ Does the author think that stuttering is a direct out- 
growth of specific constitutional factore or of environmental influ- 
ences — or does he feel that it results from a neurotic condition? 


* Cf Cobb S and Cole E N Stuttennt Physiological Review 1939 
''”‘C?*JohS^\tendell Speech Handicapped School Children hew \ork 
U.?^'crnrle|jS;.er^ Corr.cOon Pnnciplesand Mufiode (Third Edition) 
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The problem of the teacher. Wlien one considers the con- 
flicting mass of theories, he can readily see that the problem, 
confronting the classroom teacher is a serious one About 
one per cent of the pubhc school population stutters What is 
the task of the classroona teacher? Perhaps the most impor- 
tant single fact for him to know about stuttering is that its 
cau'se is still unknown ^Vs in the case of all personahty and 
behavior problems there are probablj many etiological factors 
that may be causative If the cause or causes are e\er iso- 
lated, a “cure ’ imy mcntually be found It may be assumed 
that the cure for any one person will differ from that of fellow 
stutterers becau^^e different etiological factors will doubtless 
obtain m therapy as in causation 
Stuttenng is particularlj baffling to the classroom teacher 
A cfflld who stutters badly m speech will sing or act without 
bloc^ng, one stutters badly when he recites will be heard 
^ca mg fluently on the playground or with his classmates 
ne w o blocks badly on certain sounds will say the same 
unds m different positions in a word without difficulty 
^’^s^rgely responsible for the mjsterious nature 
point of view of the teacher, etutter- 
rehavH stubborimese, perversitj, or a desire to bo 

holt 't™"l Such deductions are unfortunate 

Lr l u^ri .“m 

The sLTer ' f " “ wiping him 

III he *°r'' f^ota about stutter- 

ing tlut may be of value to the classroom teacher 

vciiti^‘“u^'” h!^ of stubbornness or per- 

arliculatory breakdown'^ mamfests Itself in an mv oluntary 

from non lIStoeTToIfe?”"' d'Sorencc m I Q 

between 90 and 110* ssumes that the normal range bea 
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3 There is no conclusive evidence at this time that stutter- 
ing IS an organic defect 

4 Male stutterei*s outnumber the females 

5 Probably tivice as manj children begin to stutter for the 
first time after they have attended school 

6 jManj more boys begin to stammer dunng the first five 
} ears of their schooling than began before their school life 

7 Stuttering is probably not hereditarj The reason that 
it seems to run m famihes is that parents or other relati\es ha\ e 
projected a fear of stuttenng because of their knoiv ledge of its 
existence somewhere in the family 

8 All children speak non fluently to some degree m their 
early jears Too much attention or criticism paid to this 
non fluency may result m habitual non fluency or stuttenng 

9 Much harm may be done by telhng the stutterer in 
conversation or recitation to "go slowly,” ‘repeat the sentence 
without stuttenng,” “take a deep breath,” and other tradi 
tional phrases The more attention that is called to the stut- 
terer, the worse he is hLely to become 

10 According to studies by Brown,® relatively more stutter 
ing occurs on 

a Consonants, as compared with vowels 
b Longer word'’, as compared with shorter 
c The first ^\o^d of a sentence, as compared with 
words m other positions m the sentence 
d Noun-^, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, as compared 
with other parts of speech 

11 The stutterer should be watched carefully for fatigue, 
restlessness evidences of malnutntion, or undue glandular 
activity Every effort should be made to ascertain the child s 
general living habits It is well for the classroom teacher to 
enlist the cooperation of the medical department of the school 
in this regard If there is a speech chnic m the school, this 

*Cf Br<nn Spt-ncer T The Loci of Stuttenngs m the Spec h S quence 
•/oumaf >f Speech Dutorders, 10 181 1*52 (1943) 
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information uiU, of course, bo more readily available than if 
the regular teacher has to depend on his own resources 
12 Stuttering is very dilficult to cure, many authorities 
behove it IS incnrabJo In an^ even tliough a patient is 
thought to be cuicd, he is hkclv to have what is known as a 
lap<=c, or a period m which he will revert to stuttering 

n Cooperation with the faimlj is important if the teacher 
IS to a‘«ccrtam verj much about the child s reaction to his fam 
ilj and their attitude toward his handicap 1 rom relatively 
few conferences, the discerning teacher can gather a great deal 
about the tempo of famih hfe 


Sugges ions for corrcctnc procedures. The classroom teacher 
should follow the suggeslioiia of the speech clinician He should 
of the speech activitiu of the stutterer as 
prSL ^ clinician about progress and 

fnendfv chn,c,an, the teacher should try to set up a 

rnork not to to take on 

o devie fj U cannot be expected 

Ire mrnv c Proportion of h.s time to the stutterer, them 

consideration for him program special 

theS'oup^'le^iodirh ^ mfenor or badly adjusted to 

ro:rasCnttmvS'"^ 

records assume rcspoiibUi Jfo^dM attendance 

of flowers and go on errand^ ^ of supplies take cam 

for h,s efficiene/.^ th^r 

prefertbly'^m'^m'lJno^yll^^^^ can rejily bnefly, 

him sit in the front of the rnnm r l ^^^S*nmng It is well to have 
The stutterer should not be askV^to conspicuous 

answered \erballv hv ht<i ^ ^ answers to questions 

do by doing wor£ m sn,5l learn to 

therefore though his knowh if stutterer, 
written work or tests shauld h matenal may be measured by 

that he will fed himself a 

from It ^ member of the group rather than apart 

hi3 classmates *^Thefr"c?onA°'l*^ stutterer ever be ndiculcd by 
ineir cooperation must be gamed m cncouragmg 
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tlio stutterer aud luak.ng him feel at ca.e The best-mtention^ 
cllorta of teachers are hkelj to meet iiith fulure unless the stutterer 
18 helped to find sccuntj -iiid ease m his classroom circle 

Neurotic lisping. If there is no plosical reason for h<=pmg, 
aud if, in spite of corrective work, the patient ''eein*' to ma e 
no progress in improving a li^^p, he ma> have the kind of lisp 
that IS designated as neurotic This tv pe of lisp accompanies 
speech which is generally infantile and which apparent y per 
sists because the pitient either consciousb or unconsciouslj 
desires to keep it It is usualb connected with a lack ot 
desire to grow up. 

Suggestions for corrective procedures. Before much progress can 
be made with the neurotic hsper, the cause of the f keep tl^e 

hsp should be ascertained if possible ^ ^“teacher is frequent^ 
he ped if he knows the attitude of the family toward 
18, d he IS pampered or waited on. or if he wms 
cause of his childish mannerisms Cooperation with the y 
attempting to make the child more responsible may be a helpfu 

emotional disorders aflecling ^ 

><1 -1 svTnn«ithptic attitude of the teacher toward the child One ap 

pr:Xrt"lein of correction is through 

ivhieh the ^ 

badly «■ r-nirective work is conditioned by the desire of the 

Since C first be motivated to want to lose it 

patient to lose t P’ ggorjance w ith his age and interests should 
^nlr— auggeations for hspmg on pagea 40. 

to 413 

Neurotic hoarse voice. Neurotic hoarse voice is frequently 
* A xtnfh pxtieme nervousness or hysteria or with a feel- 
racial m origin Superficial obser- 
valon’^seems to indicate that peoples with a long history of 
, 1 The Stuttering Child The Spoken Word The 

« Cf Raubicheck ^ November 1933 pp 8-9 

Good Speech Sociej , Neurotic Elements m Lisping The Spoken 

wcf Blanton h-nmey ^ 1, February 1933, pp 9"*^ 

The Good Speech Society oi 
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oppre&aion ha^e a large number of hoarse %oice problems. 
Aluch scientific study is needed to throw light on this problem, 
but, m the meantime, the teacher is confronted at all school 
levels With the hoarse voice which is due to fear, nervous in 
stabilitj , or infenont> If there is no ph> biological basis that 
can be cUscov ered for the hoai^ene-'S, and no history of ^ con 
gemtal hoar>e v oice, an emotional cause should be sought 
Hysterical aphoma. In the absence of phj ■'ical causation, 
a complete loss of voice is de‘-ignated a'? hysterical aphoma 
This malady is symptomatic of a behavior problem or a deep- 
rooted anxiety Occasionally, a speaker is stricken with it 
just before he is to speak borne times, a student is unable to 

rente m class or speak m the auditorium becau'« of loss of 
voice or fear of lo-'S of voice 

Suggestions for correcUre procedures. The student suffering from 
neurotic hoarse voice or hysterical aphoma should be treated sim- 
ilarly to the stutterer or the neurotic iisper He should lie made to 
feel that he is an integral part of the group, he should be praised for 
tasks well done WTjenever possible, responsibility should be given 
to him as a group member \ttention should nev er be focused on 
hi3 disability, he should never be made to feel different or infenor, 
above all, ho should never be ndiculed He should be referred to a 
psychiatnst as soon as such poychogemc disorders are observed 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 
1. Discov er what sound substitutions children lu your classes make 
2- Listen carefully to ascertain whether or not they always make 
the same sub^Ututtous For example, if a child says “tlung' 
instead of ‘ sing, ' notice whether he makes the same mistake 
when is medial or final, notice also whether there is a mis- 
pronunciation of cognate sounds 

3, Have tho-je who make Ssovmd subsVituUoDS examined physically 
to determine whether there v& phy'avva.I vaw'e Iws the soV 
oUtutions 

^ ^ those who make sound substitutions examined for hearmg 

difficulties or e .ndente of regional deafness 
5. Notice whether children hesitate on sounds, whether they always 
hesitate on the wine sountl, whether they hesitate on a sound 
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ouly in the initial position oi w hether there is also hesitancy when 
a specific sound occurs m medial or final positions 

6. Notice carefully the loice quality of children in your classes 
If any voices are marked by extreme nasality or huskmess, be 
sure to have the children examined for phjsical causes 

7. Make sounds carefully so that children may have the advantage 
of hearing accurate sounds 

8. Observe children VMth speech difficulties to ascertain tv hether or 
not these same children have other associated handicaps, such as 
delated reading or undue trouble m penmanship There mav 
be a neurological impaimicnt causing a sloiMOg-up of all language 
processes 

9. Note whether defects in voice and speech are more marked at 
some times than others, if so, try to analyze the reasons for their 
being more marked 

10. Find out all you can about the speech habits of the speech de- 
fectiv e’s family Observ e, also, to the best of your ability the 
relationship that exists between the speech defective and various 
members of his family Is he affectionate, jealous, sullen, unduly 
emotional, or unfriendly? 

PROBLEMS 

1. If you arc a teacher, hst all the speech defects you find m any 
one class What provision are you attempting to make to help 
the speech defectives m this group? 

2 If you are not a teacher, observe a class in your major field of 
interest as many periods as you can during a w eek Analyze the 
types of speech defects you hear List the various types and 
mdicate whether or not any apparent speech correction js going 
on in the class 

3. Visit classes Note whether teachers have any marked defects 
of speech or voice 

4- Invent a simple language game for lispers Have m mind a 
specific age group 

5. Make a detailed study of at least one stutterer Fmd out 
whether he is left handed or right handed, how many brothers 
and sisters he has, and whether or not any of them has a simila^ 
disabihty Observe him carefully to note his social reactions 
m a group 

6 Read Wendell Johnson s Because I Stutter to get the reactions of 
a stutterer 
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7. Present a feasible plan for taking care of speech defeclues m 
any school sjstem 

8. Find out the possibilities for clinical work m speech in your 
community 

9. ^VTiat facilities are available m your community for nose and 
throat eyaminations bji experts at clinical rates^ 

10. Investigate diagnostic tests in speech Use at least two such 
tests, and report jour results 
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Many of the folIo^^^ng uorils are commoiil> mispronounced 
Check your pronunciation wth a standard tlictionarj Then wntc 
the uords in phonetics, including intonation > 


A 

adamantine 

‘ilumni 

abacus 

address 

amateur 

alidomcn 

adept 

ameliorate 

aberration 

adherence 

ainLiiahlo 

abhorrence 

adipose 

amicable 

aborigines 

adjacent 

anathema 

abrogate 

admtmhlc 

annex 

ab-jolutcly 

Adonis 

antarctic 

absolve 

adulator) 

antipode 

uliMirb 

adult 

antiixxlcs 

iliakmious 

ulvLOsarj 

apiar) 

ab-itract 

ndv cn>e 

a])olheo,Tis 

aliMiid 

idvcrtisemcnt 

appantus 

ab> vnial 

aerial 

ipjKiulu ltt« 

ucadinuiiau 

aesthetic 

apjilirabiL 

m ( nt 

adUiint 

appnxiation 

accessory 

ngend i 

apneot 

lUilimato 

iggruidizcmcnt 

apnijw-i 

arcoinixinist 

agile 

iopiatic 

iccunuil itive 

ague 

nrcliaiirtci 

ic< umlo 

aliitno 

arrhi|hJago 

ircrbato 

alias 

ana 

irtl> Icno 

allies 

artifice 

aruiktics 

all( path) 

artiticcr 

ncniiic>fe 

alma main 

aspirant 

acumen 

alu nation 

ossiduil) 

od-vgio 

altvniaic 

a.'s.HX'nIe 


‘ UonU wWlftl froji UmwH lUirl 1* ''poltm ir t nt (\rw 

laBgu»| Ii *ol«**‘ 

lU 
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asthma 
athletics 
atrophy 
attribute (n ) 
attribute (v ) 
attrition 
audacity 
august 

authontaiively 

aversion 

avoirdupois 

azure 

B 

bacillus 

bade 

badinage 

banal 

ballad 

ballade 

beatific 

beautiful 

beaux arts 

because 

beneficence 

benexolence 

benign 

bequeathed 

bestial 

bestiaUty 

bibhophile 

bijou 

bilingual 

bismuth 

bison 

bitumen 

blackguard 

blasphemy 

boats'! am 

boulder 

bourgeois 

bovine 


bravado 

breadth 

bnlhantme 

broach 

brochure 

brogans 

bronchial 

brooch 

brusque 

buccaneer 

bullet 

bulwark 

buncombe 

buoy 

buoyant 

bureaucracy 

burlesque 

bursar 

buxom 

C 

cabal 

cabaret 

cadaver 

cache 

cahbre 

caloric 

candidate 

canine 

canon 

r^ipnce 

cancaturc 

carte blanche 

casualty 

cello 

centenary 

centimeter 

cerebral 

cerebrum 

chaise longue 

chagnn 

chameleon. 


champion 

chaos 

cliaperou 

charade 

chargd d'affaires 

chary 

chasm 

chasten 

chastisement 

chauffeur 

chestnut 

chev alier 

chic 

chicanery 

chimera 

chimney 

chimpanzee 

chirograpby 

chiropodist 

chiv nine 

chlorophyll 

chjTue 

cincture 

cinema 

circuitous 

civihsation 

clandestmc 

clangor 

cleanly 

clientele 

clique 

coadjutor 

cognizance 

cognomen 

coiffure 

coliseum 

coUcgiate 

combatants 

commandant 

communicable 

communicative 

commumque 
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comparable 

complacence 

comptroller 

concentrative 

concerto 

conch 

condolence 

confidant 

confiscate 

conjugal 

conjure 

connoisseur 

constable 

construe 

contemplative 

contemptuous 

contour 

contumacy 

contumely 

conversant 

coquetry 

corps 

corral 

corroborative 

cortege 

cosmetics 

costume 

couchant 

coupon 

courier 

credulity 

creek 

cuismc 

cubnary 

cupel 

curator 

cynosure 

D 

dahlia 

dais 

data 


deaf 

debacle 

debauch 

debonair 

debouch 

debris 

debut 

debutante 

decade 

decadent 

decollate 

decollete 

decorative 

decorous 

decorum 

decoy 

decrease 

decrepit 

defalcate 

defect 

deleterious 

delinquent 

deluxe 

demagogue 

demagogy 

demesne 

demise 

demur 

demure 

denizen 

denouement 

dcpnvation 

depths 

deputy 

densn c 

deshabille 

designate 

dcspiciblo 

desultory 

detail 

deteriorate 

dctointo 


detour 

dev otee 

diabetes 

diabetic 

diamond 

diapason 

dietary 

diaphragmatic 

diffuse (a ) 

diffuse (v ) 

digest (n ) 

digest (v ) 

dilettante 

dimuintion 

diocesan 

dirigible 

discern 

dishevel 

disputable 

disputant 

divers 

diverse 

docile 

doggerel 

dolorous 

domain 

dossier 

dour 

drama 

draught 

drought 

drowned 

dubious 

ducat 

dude 

duplex 

duplicate 

duplicitjr 

duress 

duti 

djinmic 
dj nasty 
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dyspepaia 

E 

economic 

eczema 

edible 

education 

effencsce 

egregious 

4lan 

eleemosynary 

elephantine 

elixir 

elongation 

embonpoint 

emeritus 

enen ate 

emgraa 

ennui 

en route 

ensemble 

entente cordiale 

entree 

enumerate 

envelop 

envelope 

environs 

envoy 

ephemeral 

epaulet 

epic 

epitome 

equable 

equanimity 

equilibrate 

eqmpage 

equitable 

era 

erasure 

err 

errant 

errata 


erratic 

erred 

erudite 

esotenc 

espionage 

essay (n ) 

essay (\ ) 

estimate (n ) 

estimate (v) 

etiquette 

euphemism 

euphonic 

evacuee 

exchequer 

excommumcation 

axculpatc 

excursion 

execution 

axeraplary 

exemplification 

exhalation 

exhort 

axigency 

exile 

expedient 

expenditure 

expiation 

explicable 

explicatory 

explicit 

expropriate 

exponent 

expose 

expos6 

exquisite 

extant 

extempore 

extol 

extraordinary 

extravaganza 

extrmsic 

exuberance 


exude 

ejrc 

F 

facade 

facetious 

facile 

facsimile 

fait accompli 

familianty 

fascist 

faucet 

faux pas 

ferrule 

ferule 

fetish 

fianed (m ) 

fiancee (f ) 

fiat 

fiesta 

filet miguOQ 

fihal 

finale 

finance 

finesse 

finis 

fjord 

^ccid 

forbade 

formidable 

foTsootb 

fortuitous 

fountain 

fojer 

fracas 

fragment 

fragrance 

frequentevi 

fncassoe 

fulsome 

fungi 

fungus 
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futile 

II 

Ignoramus 

futurit> 

half|)cncc 

handkerchief 

illumin itc 
illihtrato 

G 

hingtr 

illustrative 

gala 

li iranguo 

unagerj 

galhnt (a ) 

li irbinger 
li Hint 

nnagmativn 

gallant (n ) 

imbroglio 

gaol 

lu irth 

immersion 

gangp 

hcgLHiony 

immobile 

garrulity 

heinous 

impetigo 

garrulous 

heliotrope 

impictj 

gaseous 

ben ulcaii 

impious 

gasoline 

heretic 

implacable 

gelid 

hcttrogencous 

importunate 

gtnie 

hiccup 

im{xirtuiic 

genre 

hicrog]> phics 

imiMitent 

genume 

homage 

impugn 

germane 

homeopathy 

inaugurate 

gerrjanandcr 

homogeneity 

inchoate 

gejscr 

hoof 

incognito 

glioul 

horizon 

mcomparablo 

gibWnsh 

hors d ocuv re 

incorporeal 

gibbet 

hostile 

indecorous 

gigantcan 

houri 

mdccomm 

glacier 

hoi cl 

indefatigable 

globules 


indenture 

glorious 

humor 

indicative 

gondola 

hydrangea 

indicatory 

gooseberry 

h> giciic 

indict 

goulash 

hymeneal 

indigenous 

government 

hj pochondnacal 

indigent 

granary 

hj poensy 

indisputable 

grandeur 

h j stena 

indubitable 

gratis 

gratuitous 

hystcncal 

inebriate (n ) 
inebriate (v ) 

gravaire 

I 

inebriety 

grievous 

idea 

incvorable 

grimace 

ideahty 

inexplicable 

grovel 

ideology 

mfamous 

guarantee 

1 Igneous 

infantile 

gubernatorial 

ignomimous 

ingenuous 

gyroscope 

ignormny 

inherent 
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misogyny 

mnemonic 

modern 

morale 

moron 

mouth 

N 

naue 

naivete 

narrator 

nasturtium 

naturalization 

necessary 

necromancy 

negligee 

nemesis 

nepotism 

mcotme 

niblism 

nitrogeneous 

nomad 

nomenclature 

nonchalant 

nonpareil 

nucleus 

nugatory 

numismatics 

nuptial 


obdurate 

obligatory 

oblique 

obscemty 

obsequies 

obsequy 

occult 

octave 

oleomargarine 

oligarchy 

onunous 


omnipotent 

omnipresent 

onerous 

onomatopoeia 

opportunity 

optometrist 

oral 

orgy 

oriental 

oscillatory 

o\ ert 

P 

pachyderm 

palfrey 

palladium 

palliative 

panacea 

panegync 

panoply 

panorama 

papier mache 

papyrus 

parabola 

paraffin 

parent 

paresis 

panah 

parlev 

parliament 

partiality 

particular 

partisan 

pasteurize 

pathos 

patron 

pecan 

peculiarity 

pedantic 

pediatncian 

pediatrics 

penal 


peremptory 

perfume 

persiflage 

perspiration 

pharmaceutic 

philatelist 

phonetician 

phonetist 

phthisis 

pianist 

pilose 

piquant 

placable 

plagiarism 

plague 

plebeian 

plebiscite 

plenary 

plethora 

poignancy 

poignant 

polyglot 

positively 

posse 

postprandial 

precocity 

preciosity 

precis 

predilection 

preface 

preferable 

prefix (n ) 

prefix (v ) 

prelate 

premiere 

premise 

presage (n ) 

presage (v ) 

presentation 

prestidigitator 

prestige 

presumptuous 
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pretense 

pretext 

prc\ aicnt 

preventive 

pnma facie 

pnmanly 

pnstme 

privilege 

probity 

processes 

prodigal 

prodigy 

promenade 

promulgate 

pronunciation 

proscemum 

protege 

provost 

pseudonjTii 

psychiatne 

Xisychiatmt 

psychosomatic 

ptomame 

punctilious 

pyramidal 

pynteH 

Q 

quadrumai c 

quadruped 

quadruplet 

qualm 

quarantme 

quasi 

quay 

query 

querulous 

questionnaire 

quiescent 

quietus 

quinine 

qiiintessente 


qui Mve 

R 

raconteur 

raillery 

rapine 

ratiocination 

rtalizatiun 

receipt 

recess 

recitative 

recluse 

recognizable 

recognizance 

recondite 

rccomiaissancc 

reconnoitre 

recourse 

recreant 

redress 

referable 

refund (n ) 

refund (v ) 

regime 

regimen 

remediable 

remise 

renaissance 

rendezvous 

reparal le 

repartee 

repast 

repertoire 

repetitiv e 

reptile 

Teputalile 

requiem 

requisite 

requital 

research 

residual 

resonance 


respiratory 

respite 

resume 

reticent 

reveille 

revocable 

nbatd 

robust 

romance 

roof 

rout 

route 

S 

sacnlegious 

sadism 

saga 

sagacious 

saline 

salmon 

salutatonan 

sanguine 

satiate 

saut^ 

sautemp 

scenario 

scenic 

schedule 

senile 

siUiouettc 

simultaneous 

sinecure 

slough (n ) 

slough (v ) 

sonorous 

sovereign 

spectator 

squalor 

stalactite 

stalagmite 

stalwart 

status 
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steropticon 

strategic 

suave 

subterfuge 

supercilious 

superfluous 

swarthy 

syllabic 

T 

table d’h6te 

taciturn 

tarantula 

tarpaulin 

tedious 

telegraphy 

telephony 

temerity 

temperature 

tenet 

tepee 

tercentenary 

terpsichorean 

t€te-3t tete 

textile 

theater 

thyme 

tiara 

tirade 

tomato 

topaz 

tortoise 

tragedian 

tragedienne 

transfer (n ) 

transfer (v ) 

transmigration 

traumatic 

traverse 

tremendous 

tremor 

tribunal 


tribune 

tripod 

trough 

trousseau 

truculent 

truths 

tryst 

tube 

tumultuous 

turbine 

turgid 

tutelage 

typhoon 

tyrannical 

U 

ubiquitous 

ukase 

ultimatum 

umlaut 

unanimity 

unctuous 

undulate 

undulatory 

unerring 

unguent 

urbane 

usage 

usurious 

usurp 

V 

vaccine 

vacillate 

\ acuity 

\acuum 

vagary 

valedictorian 

valet 

validity 


vanquish 

vanable 

vai legate 

vaudeville 

vaunt 

vegetable 

vehement 

venal 

venial 

venison 

version 

vestigial 

viand 

viceroy 

victuals 

visa 

VIS k vis 

viscid 

viscount 

VISCOUS 

vise 
vitiate 
viva voce 
vizier 

W 

waffle 

wanly 

wary 

w eird 

whale 

wharf 

whelk 

whelp 

whet 

whether 

whiff 

wliippoonvill 

wlusky 

whither 

wluttle 

whiz 
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^vhoop 

why 

width 

wistena 

with 

withe 

wont 

won’t 

wraith 

wound (n ) 

wound (v ) 

wreath 

wreathe 

wrestle 
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\ylophone 
X} lophonisl 

Y 

yacht 

yeomanry 

yoke 

jolk 

younger 

youngest 

youth 

youths 

yucca 


zealot 

zebra 

zero 

zinc 

zircon 

ziUior 

zodiac 

zodiacal 

zoology 

zoological 

zwieback 
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A 

Abstractions, 9 
Accent, foreign 414-417 
Adams, Henry, 203 
Adam’s apple, 30 

Addison Joseph, quoted, 108, 131, 198, 
242 

Adenoids, 29 
cause of deafness, 23 
^chylus, quoted, 203-264 
-^op, phonetic transcriptions of fa- 
bles, 209-216 
Affricates, 202-205 

Agamemnon, The, selection from, 263- 
264 

Ainsworth, Stanley, q\toled, 435 
Akenside, Mark quoted, 125 
Alcott A B , quoted, 109, 116, 195 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, quoted, 278 
Alltngham, ^\llllam, quoted, 122 
Alhteration, 242 
exercises for, 247-248 
Allusions, in oral reading, 240-241 
Alphabet, English, 75-76, 82 {See also 
Consonants, Diphthongs, Vow- 
els) 

International Phonetic (See Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet) 
Roman (<Sc« Roman Alphabet) 
Alphabets, early, 80 
Alveolar sounds, 173-180 
Ambiguity, 8-9 

4<a2iWvcKn tipeedn, AW, kli, klT 
Andrews, John Williams, quoted, 273- 
275 

Aphonia, bjstencal, 440 
Apostrophe, 239 

Appreciation, engendered by teacher as 
speaker, 0 


Argument, public speaking, 325, 328 
Anstotle, quoted, 122, 203 
Arnold, Alatthew , quoted, 126, 202, 239 
"Art in Your Life,” television program, 
383 

Art of Conference, 352-354 
^Articulation, 64-71, 155-157 
bibltography, 71 

Articulatory disorders, 405-413 
Arytenoid cartilages, 30 
Aspiration, 155 
Assimilation, 96-97 
Assonance, 242 
Ataxia, 421 
Athetosis, 421 

Auble Paul W , quoted, 348-350 
Audience, 331 332 
in group discussion, 346 
Audiomctnc tests 24 
Auslander, Joseph, quoted, 233, 239, 
242, 249, 272-273 
Austen, Jane, quoted, 296-298 

B 

Baby talk, 405406 
Backus, Ollie L , quoted, 398-399 
Bacon, Francis, quoted, 110, 174, 182 
Bargain, The, 269-270 
Beaumont George quoted, 143 
Beddocs, Thomas L , quoted, 179 
Belief, engendered tlirough speech, 325 
Betham-Ld wards, Matilda, quoted, 118 
YAnfltnaii, qax/uA, ITi 
Bibliography, articulation, 71 
dramatics, 308-322 
English sounds, 99 
group discussion, 356-359 
oral interpretation, 254-257 
phonetic alphabet, 8$-91 
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UibUography (Coni ) 

psjcliogemc speech disofJers, 442- 
445 

pulilic spciking, 337-339 
radio and Ulevisiou, 388'-39l 
role of speech m teachin^i 15-17 
eiKtch and hearing orgatis, 41—12 
speetVk Tft«vlvasi\ssn, 

Blorj Idling, 25-27 

Ili-Iabud coiiionants (5cc Consonants) 
Jilcak. House, excerpt from, 294-29G 
Borrowing senranue, 78 
liouryeoia Genitlhomme, c>ocrpt, 254- 
2CG 

“Boj and His Books, V,’' 224 
Braces, for teeth, 425 
Brain injurj, 421 
Breathing, 26, 47-49, 57 
exercises for, 4S— 49 
for ora! reading, 231-233 
for radio, 370 
British pronunciation. 111 
Broad transcnption, 84 
Bronchi, 31 
diart, 37 

Brooke Uupert, <[iioled, 270 
Brown, Ivor, quoted, 3-4 
Browne, feir Thomas, jiiolcd, 245 
Browning Elizalxith Barrett, quoted, 
272 

Browning llonert, quoted, 08, 1G7, 188, 
103 

Bruning, Margaret, pAon/ltc trajiscnp- 
bon front, 216-219 
Buccil cavity {See Mouth) 

Bullett, Gerald, IIS 
Burke, ildmund, quoted, 131 
Bums Ilobert, quatal, 192 
Business manager, dramatics, 304 
Byron, Lord, ouoied, 143, 147, 151, 246. 
247 

C 


Cabell, James Branch, 247 
Caldeilin I’etWo, quoletl, HO 
Carlyle, Thomas, quote,!, 104, 129, 138, 
ICO, 196 

CorroU, Lewis, (^uofol, 244 
CartitsBes of the Larynx, 30 
Cast dramatic, 305-300 


Cawein, Madison quoted, 236 
Cerebral dominance, cau«e of stutter- 
ing, 433-434 
Cerebral palsy, 421-423 
Cervantes, Miguel, guolecf, 124, 176, 
1S2 

Chairman, in group discussion, 348 
Chiurt. at cnusanjxuts, 2Q6 
of fi|)eecli mechanism, 33-40 
of strong and w eak forms, 94-96 
of vowels, 133 
Chaucer, language of, 78 
Check li=t, for voice and speech, 13- 
14 

Chesterfield, I^ird, quoted, 128 
Chesterton Gilbert Keith, quoted, 248 
ChtU of Ete, 271-272 
Choral speaking, 250-252 
Citero, quoted, 104, 1C3, 168, 184, 186, 
194, 230, 245 

Cleveland Grover, quoted, 245 
Colibctt, William, quoted, 159 
Cognates, 154 

Coleridge. Samuel Taylor, qttoled, 122, 
174, 182, 241, 248 
Collins U lUiam, quoted, 170, 241 
Colton, C C , quoted 132, 190 
Colum, Padraic, quoted, 278, 2S0 281 
Communication, 6 
Companson, 234 
Concrete terms, 325 
Confucius, quoted, 119, 128 
Congreve, \\ lUnim, quoted,, 238 
Connotation, 7-9 
Conrad, Joseph, quoted, 291-293 
Conrad, Lawrence H , quoted, 324-325 
Consonance, 242 
Consonant*, 154-207 
6. 159-101 
IS, 202-201 
d 175-176 
f, 1 CO-1 67 
p, 194-196 
k, 200-202 
201-205 

k, 193-194 
t, 178-180 

m. 161-164 

n, 176-178 
tj, 196-199 
p, 158-159 

l, 188-191 
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Consonants (Cont): 

8, 180-182, final s, practice words 
for. 411-412 

initial s, practice words for, 408- 
411 

medial « practice words for, 411 
S, 185-186, practice words, 412 
t, 178-175 
S, 171-172 

e, 160-170 

t, 167-169 
ir, 164—165 
3, 191-193 
r, 182 185 
practice words, 412 
3. 186-188 
practice words, 413 
affricate, 157, 202-205 
alveolar, 156, 173-180 
bi-labial, 156 
chart of, 206 
fncative, 155 
glottal, 157 

gum (See Alveolar consonants) 
labio-dental, 156 
lateral, 155 
lengthening of, 157 
nasal, 155 

palatal, 156, 191-193 
partial unvoicing of, 157 
problems m, 207 
soft-palate, 156, 193-19S 
spelling of, 76 
syllabic, 156 
velar, 156. 193-198 
voiced, 154-155 
voiceless, 154-155 
vowel like, 155-156 
Continuants, 155 
Contractions, 93-94 
Contrast 234 

Cooperation, in school dramatics, 302- 
303 
Cortola/utA 
261 

Corneille, Pierre, quoted, 194 

Costumes, dramatic, 307 

^tton, Charles, quoted, 239 

^wle>, \braham, quoted, 149 

Crabbe, George, quoted, 170 

Craik, Dinah, quoted, 70 

Cranch, Christopher Pearse, quoted, 101 


Crapsey, Adelaide, quoted, 276 
Creighton, Mandell, quot^. 123 
Cricoid cartilage, 30 
Cup of Sky, A, excerpt, 282-2S3 
Curlj-tongued vowel, 188 
Curtiss, Philip, quoted, 289-290 

D 

Daniel, Samuel, quoted, 146 
Darwin, Erasmus, quoted, 250 
Davidson, John, quoted, 236 
Dead, The, 270 
Deafness, 23-24 
Deduction, in argument, 328 
Defects m speech, 395-445 (See also 
Speech disorders) 

Degeneration, semantic, 7 
De la Mare, Walter, quoted, 241, 249 
Delaj ed speech, functional, 402—405 
organic, 429-422 
j)S} chogenic, 431—432 
Deliverv, public speaking, 330-331, 335 
Denasalizatioo, 429-430 
Denman, Lord Thomas, quoted, 149 
Denotation, 7 
Dentahzation, 173, 414 
Dental sounds, 156 
Diacritical markings, 79-80, 129 
Dialects in school dramatics, 304 
regional, 417-418 
Diaphragm, 32, 47-48 
Dickens, Charles, quoted, 294-296 
Dickinson, Emily, quoted, 234, 248, 
275-276 

Dictionary, 8, 79-80, 129 
Diphthongs, 135-153 
ei, 137-139 
m, 139 140 
31 , 149-142 
ou, 142-143 
00, 143 145 
13, 145-146 
£».. 146-148 
uo. 148-149 
33, 149-151 

lengthening of, 136-137 
prMeins m, 153 
Director, 394 
Dirge (Shellej), 275 
Dirge (Crapsey), 270 
Discussion (See Group discuasion) 
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Disease*, lafecUou*, as cause of deaf- 
ness, 23 

Disraeli, Benjamin q wied 245 
Dnkc, Jo«epli Uodnnn, gj.oicd, 59 
Dramatics, 209-322 
bifdiography in, 303-322 
cast selection 305-306 
CO jjieralion in school, 302 303 
costume «, 307 
plaj "election, 301-302 
plajs lists of, 312 322 
pro'jUnia lo, 303 
jiroUuftion stalT, 304-305 
piOTipt Iwok 307 
rehearsals. 306-307 
school committee, 305 
teacher as producer, 302 303 
technical production, 302 303 
text, 306 

Dramatic selection*., 2a3-2G9 
Dress rehearsal 307 
DrURS, as cau^e of deafness 23-24 
Dr^dcn, John, quoted, CO, 112. 116, 170, 
1S7, 242 

Duclo, Estelle, 270-271 

Dutch, mfluente on Englisli, 73-79 

Djer, John, quoted, 140 

E 


Ear, anatomy of, 21-23 
Last Midland dialect, 78 
Lduraiion, For, 280-231 
IMteworth, Mana, quoted, 165 
Elevation semantic, 7 
Elli", Havelock, quoted, ISO 
Emerson, Ualph 1\ al Jo, quoted, 68, 165, 
170, 182, 184. 196, 245 
Emotion, 431, 432 
connection uith pitch, 51 
importance in public speaking, 326- 
328 

Emotional drives, 327 
Eniphasw, m oral reading, 233, 235 (.See 
aUo btress^ 
r ndentition, 424 
Energy (See Volume) 

English, carli , 76-78 
historical development of, 76-79 
vknttLD, 82 
spoken, 82 


English sounds bibliography, 99 
pro5(cm«, 99 (iSee also Sounds) 
Entertainment speech for, 32S-329 
EpitUtus 7:ole»l 230 
Ejiiglottis, 28 
La.iaj selections, 2SS-2S9 
EKhalation {Set Breathing) 
Extemjioraneous speaking 330-331 

F 

'Taco the I acts.’* television program. 
382 

ral^c vocal cords 31 
Fatigue, 423, 432 
I jguratiVL language, 235-243 
evert ises in, 216-248 
Fine Irt of Liting, The excerpts, 286- 
253 

llcxibihtv, of lipa 65-66 
of longue 66-69 
rievner, kbraham, quoted 118 
Flettber John quoted, 129, 143 
FIcteher, John Gould, quoleii, 234, 238 
247, 269 

I lower, Uobin quoted, 237, 243 243 
Foreign accent, 414-417 
Forum, 342, 350-352 
Foss S \\ quoted, 162 
Foulkc, Milliam D , quoted 122 
Fountjun of FoatA, The, excerpt, 280- 
281 

Franklin Benjamin, quoted, 288-259 

Freeman, John quot^, 63 

French, influence on English sounds, 

415 

Frenuni, 425 

Fricatives, 155 

1 idler, Thomas, quoted, 203 

G 

Garth, Samuel, quoted, 148 
Gaj, John, quoted 141, 142 
Generalization, semantic, 6-7 
Ge/aasfl, inSuerice on En^tsh soaac/s, 

416 

Gestures, 371 

Gilbert, W S , quoted, 186 

Clide* 153 

Glottal sounds, 200-202 
Glottal stop 200, note 
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Glottis, 30 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, quoted, 

202 

Goldberg, Isaac, quoted, 2S6~2SS 
Goldsmith, Oliver, quoted, 109, 162 
Goodale, Dora Head, quoted, 147 
Grandgent, Charles, 44, 405 
Gray, Thomas, quoted, 53, 161, 205, 
229, 248, 249 
Group discussion, 340-359 
audience, 346 
bibliography, 356-359 
leader, 344-345, 348 
material, 352-355 
members, 345-346 
objectives, 342-343 
problems, 355-356 
socialized recitation, 346-347 
Gum ndge sounds (See Alveolar sounds) 

// 

Hamlet, excerpts, 261-263 
Hawthorne, Natlianiel quoted, 159 
Hazhtt, William, quoted, 122, 139, 245 
Health, importance of, to voice, 43 
Hearing, 21-24 
impaired, in classroom, 24 
*oss of, 2^24 
organ of, 21-22 
bibliography, 41^2 
problems, 40 

Hempel, George, quoted, 77 
Herbert George, quoted, 143 
Herodotus, quoted, 172 
Herrick, Robert, quoted, 239 
Herrlossohn, K., quoted, 234 
Hesiod quoted, 198 
High school dramatics, 301-308 
plays for, 314-319 
Hill of Dreams, The, 286 
Hoarse voice, 427-428, 439H140 
Holmes, Ohver Wendell, quoted, 165 
Hone, William, quoted, 145 
Homer, quoted, 110 

Honorable Charley, The, excerpt, 289- 
290 

Hood, Thomas, quoted, 187 
Hook, Theodore, quot^, 240 
Horace, quoted, 159, 184 
Hugo, Victor, quoted, 230 
Humor, 325, 329 


Hunt, Leigh, quoted, 58 
Hjoid bone, 28-29 
Hjperhole 238-239 
Hysterical aphonia, 440 

r 

Ibsen, Henrik, quoted, 146 
Imagery, in oral reading, 235, 241 
Imitation, as learning device, 4 5 
Impressiveness, in pubhc speaking, 330 
Impromptu speaking, 331 
Induction, in argument, 328 
Information, conveying through speech, 
324-325 

general sources of, 355 
Inhalation {See Breathing) 
International Phonetic Alphabet, 82, 
83-91 

bibliography, 88-91 
chart of, 86 
modifiers m, 85, 87 
problems, 88 

transcribed selections, 208-220 
Intonation, 97-99 
exercises, 98 
Inversion, 127 

Iowa, State University of, television 
program, 381 

Iowa State College, television program, 
381 

Irving, Washington, quoted, 167 
Italian, influence on English sounds, 
415 

J 

James, William, 328 
Jaw, relaxing the, 64-65 
Jefferson, Thomas, quotea, 178 
Johns, Ornck, quoted, 279 
Johnson, Harriet, quoted, 299 
Johnson, Lionel, quoted, 240 
Johnson, Samuel, quoted, 106, 143, 159, 
162, 230, 245 
Jones 8 Dictionary, 111 
Jonson Ben, quoted, 119, 172 
Juvenal, guot^, 132, 205 

K 

Keats, John, quoted, 131, 186, 190 
Key-phrase outline, 334 
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Khayyim, Omar, quoted, 24.6 
King John, excerpt, 2GO-201 
lOjughardt, Hermann, quoted, 97 
Konipberg, Eveljm, quoted, S41 342 

L 

Labial sounds, 156, 15S-159 
Labiodental consonants, 156 
La Fontaine, Jean, quoted, 138 
Langdon, Davies John, quoted, 233 
scwitU!^ study of, 7J-2DO 
■ways ol Icaimng, 75-76 
La Rochefoucauld, Due de, quoted, 1 iQ, 
130, 150, 176 
Larj nx, 25, 29-30 
chart, 36 

Lateral cmiasion, 407 
Laterals, 155 

I.,eader, of discussion group, 344-343, 
348 

Learning a spoken language, 75-76 
Lee-Hamilton, Eugene. quuUd, 113 
Left-handedness, relation to stuttenufr 
433-434 

Length, of consonants, 137 
of vowels. 101-102 
Letters, English, 75-76, 82 
Letter to Emily Diektneon, excerpt, 2?2- 
273 

Lincoln, Abraham, yuoled, 110 
Lingual protrusion 407 
Lip reading 24 
Lip rounding, 127 
I ips, 27 

flexibiUty of, 65-66 
Lip sounds, 156, 154-150 
l>ip-tceth sounds, 166-169 
Li-ping, 406-113 
corrective procedures, 407-413 
neurotic, 439 
organic, 423—126 

Literature, u^d lu dramatics 300-301 
LtUraiure at Ret elation 2S4-283 
“Living Blackboard, The,’’ tcievision 
program, 321 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, quoted 
119, 190, 191. 248 
Loss of voice, 440 
I/j»f 11 James Uussell, quoted, 149 
Lungs, 32 
chart, 38 
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’\Iacaulay, Thomas Babington, quoted, 
172, 190 

MacFall, Haldane, quoted, 231 
Machea, jkrthur, quoted, 233, 237, 286 
McMastcr, Guy Iluraphnes, quoted, 70 
JlaJoeclsision, 423^25 
Mann, Horace, quoted, 178 
Mansfield, ICathenne, quoted, 234 
Martial, quoted, 140 
J/arreJJ, Aadreir, quoted, 133 
Mechanism, speech, 19-63 
■Melville, Herman, quoted, 163, 293-294 
Memanea and Portraiia' X, excerpt, 
2&5-2S6 

Memormng a sp^ch, 330 
Memory, 278 

■Mental habits, importance to voice, 
43-44 

MerchatU of Venice, The, excerpt, 258 
Mercian dialect, 77-78 
Meredith, George, quoted, 129 
Men vale, Hernian Charles, quoted, 70 
Metabobsm, eQect on rate ol speech, 56 
Metaphor, 237 
Metonimy, 237-233 
Mew , Charlotte, quoted, 237 
iMichcIangelo, quoted, 204 
Middle English, 188 i 

Mill, John Stuart, quoted, 104 
Millay, Edna St Vincent, quoted, 242, 
248^ 277-278 

Miller, Joaquin, quoted, 242 
Milton, John, quoted, 61, 65, 68, 69 
116, 138, 146 160 

Mirror of the Sea, The, excerpt, 291- 
293 

Moby DuJe, excerpt, 293-294 
Modifiers, m phonetic alphabet, 85, 87 
Mohtre, quoted, 264-266 
Monotone, 276 

Montaigne, Michel de. quoted, 10^ 
Mood 243 

Moon’s Orcheatra, The, 269 
More, U&sash, quoted, 173 
More, Paul Llraer, translator, 277 
Morns, Williani, quoted, 240 
Mouth, 27 
chart, 36 

Murray, Etwood, quoted 323 
Murray, Gilbert, quoted, 284 Z85 
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XaKi.lU>, 42S-I20 
XaaoLi, 155 

Xcw KnpUnd fi>c«cli, 121 
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Xew Yorkapccch, 121 
Xodulcx, 4 

Norman Conqueat, 76-7* 

Nose, 20-27 
cliart, 35 

O 

Ode (OSliaugJincMj), 270 28C 
Off glide, 103 
O Aofioiu', 270-271 
Onomatopoeia, 211 
cxerasca for, 247-2 13 
Open-month bite, 423-421 
Oral mtcrprotation, 223 257 
probUiM, 251 
teacher, 223-224 
Oral reading, 221-244 
nnatenaj for, 225-223 
preparing paaMge for, 232-233 
toot* of, 243-250 

^Organization, ui informative succcli 
325 

organized play, 200-301 

Orthography, 79 

0 bhaughneasy, ^\jthur, quuted, 270- 
280 
OUen, 278 

OulUne, of a speech, 333-334 
Oversliot jaw, 423 
Overstreet, Harry, 8-9, 347 
Ovid, 167,241 
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I'niatni sounds lid, 191-103 
Pahr, U ilium, yunfo/, 192 
IViti, 27-28 
rlefl, 420-127 
PM rriM.’s for 09-70 
Jiard, 27, ia3 
Kift, 2*, 4211, 423 
l*ancl iliseiiMion. 312, 317-350 
Mlliple JIS-350 
I'arki r, Tluixioiv. 1 10 
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I’uiiM's, m oral mding, 229 233 
I'catlip, Donald Culnivs ^uufof, 2S2 
2*3 

Prmr al, J G , quotfil, III 
I’ersius, quolnl, 143 
Pcrsonalil} of tc'ichcr, influence on 
s)Ma‘Cli, 5 fl 
Piivonihr-iiion, 239 
rtrsuu^iun, 325 323 
PiJUion la Ihote 11 ha Hate the Au/wr- 
inUnilriify oj h.Jucation, I,2SS- 
289 

Ph irj nx, 29 

Phil]il>s. Arthur, quotait 32S-329 
Phillijis Ucndd! 01 
Phoenician idpiuiUt. 60 
Phuti It ion organs of, cliart, 31 
Phonetic nipliabet (See International 
Phonetic Alphabet) 

Phonetic appro irh to language. 75-91 
Phonetic readtrs. 91 
Phonetics, in Lnglish, 75-76, S3 (Are 
aho GoiixonanU Diphthongs, 
Tninscnption \o»cU) 

I’hrasing cxtrcists for, 244-245 
in ord reading 22S-235 
Piatt, Donn, quoUxi 202 
Pitch, 51-53 
best level of, 52 
exercises for, 52-53 
m oral reading, 243-244 
on radio, 371 
Pitt \V ilium, ?w>ted, 143 
Plautus quol^, 205 
Play, selection of, for production 301- 
302 
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PLi> 8, for elementary Bchool*> 
for high schools, 316-319 
tor )umor high schools, 
for schools of education, 

Phny the Younger, quoted, 

Plutarch, quoted, 124 rno-o 
Poetry choral reading of, 
sAwVvonsi&S.'m-m 07 osa 
Poetry and Prose, excerpt, 

Pollok, Robert, quoted, 230 
Pope, Alexander, quoted, 1(?®' 

230 , 

Post-dental sounds (iSee 

AH , a 

Posture, for voice productii>"> *5-46 
Practice selections, 258-23? 

Practicing a speech, 335 
Prelude to *‘Icaros,” excerph 27^275 
Prentice, George D , guoteJi 
Pride and Prejudice, cxcerjih 296-298 
Pnnting, effect on English language, 
78-79 

Problems, consonants, 207 
diphthongs, 153 
dramatics, 308 
Elnghsb sounds, 99 
functional speech disord*^*! 
group discussion, 335-3^® 
oral interpretation, 254 
organic speech disorder^* 
phonetic alpliabet, 88 
psjchogenic speech rfmorders, 441- 


Public speaking (Coni , 
classification, 324 
delivery, 330-331, 335 
entertainment, 328-329 
impressiveness, 330 
information, 324-325 
outline, 333-334 
^ersuasiQu 325-32S 
practicing, 335 
preparing material, 333 
problems, 335-336 
purpose, 323 

sdecting the subject, 332 

Q 

Quality, of voice, 59-GO 
R 

Radio, 360-391 
biWiojrapJiy, 3S8-391 
Brooklyn Tedmical High School, 367 
dramatic director, 371 
educational, in New York City, 376- 
378 

educational value of, 360-378 
high school courses, 307 
for home instruction, 378 
m school listening, 361-365 
m-school program produebon, 365- 
370 

mira-mural broadcastmg,^ 369 


public speaking 335-33^ 
radio and television, 39^ 
role of speech m tcachif’B 12. 15 
speech and hearing org4*>®i ^9 
speech pathology, 401 
voxels, 134 

Proctor, Bryan Waller, qOO^i 159 
Production, of plaj , 302-303 
Production staff, drainati'^i 304-305 
Prompt-book, 307 

Pronunciation, strong and vieak forms, 
02-96 

word list, 4 19-158 
Properbus, quoted, 162 
Properly man, 301 


hstemng conditions 364-365 
organizing school produemg umt, 
367-369 

post listening discussion, 363-364 
pre-listemng discussion, 361-363 
preparabon of material for, 373-374 
problems, 387 

Schenectady telcinsion workshop, 
367 

selection of equipment, 370 
speech for, distinguish^ from speech 
for television, 386 
subjects taught on, 375-376 
suitable tducaboaal program source, 
360-361 


Public S|)eaking. 323-339 supplementary tool m education, 

audience, 331-332 375-378 


belief, 325 voice and speech for, 370-372 

tiWiojropfty, 337-339 Range of voice, 253 
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Rate, *56-59 
exercises for, 57-69 
Ray, John, 141, quoted, 178 
Readers {See Phonetic readers) 
Reading, on radio, 372 
a speech, 330 

Recitation, socialized, 346-347 {See also 
Oral reading) 

Regional dialects, 417-418 
Rehearsals, 306-307 
Relaxation, exercises for. 46-47 
of the jaw, 64-65 
in voice production, 44-45 
Resonance, 59-60 
Respiration, 26 
chart, 33 39-40 

Respiratory system, chart, 30-32 34 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua quoted 106 
Rima glottidis 30 
Roman Alphabet (Old), 80, 107 
Romm \lphabet (Improved), 82 
Honiance languages effect on English 
sounds, 105 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, quoted, 246 
Round table, 342 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, quoted, 125, 
151, 

Rufus, Quintus, Curtius, quoted, 163 
Rnskin, John, quoted, 125 162 

S 

St. John, Gospel of, 69 
Sampson, George, quoted, 224 
Sandburg, Carl, quoted, 276 
Sanderson, Virginia quotal, 250-252 
Santayana, George, quoted, 276-277 
Schiller, Johann von, quoted 140 245 
Scliool for Scandal, The, excerpt, 267- 
2G9 

Schwa, 129 
Script holder, 305 

Scletlions for practice reading, 258-293 
Semantics, 0-8 
bcmi vocals, 156 

Seneca, quoted, 160, 169, 172, 174, 194, 
196, 244 

Senns, appeal to, 235 
Shakespeare, INiIltara, quoted, 53, 55, 
50, 58 62, 67, 68, 09, 112, 123, 
132, 143 145, 149, 151, ICO, 163, 
164, 172, 170 178, ISO, 186, 192, 
191, 205, 240, 258-203 


Shakespeare, William (Cant): 

phonetic transcription, 220 
Shelley, Percy Bisshe, quoted, 68, 124, 
130, 145 147, 167, 184, 240, 246, 
249, 275 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, quoted, 
205. 237-269 

Sheriff s Dilemma, The, phonetic tran- 
srnption 87 

Sherman Frank Dempster, quoted 238 

Sidney, Sir Pli’lip, quo'ed, 269-270 

Silver Cord, The, 8 

Sim ie, 236-237 

Smger’s nodes, 4 

Sinuses 27 

Skinner, Otis, quoted, 4-5 
Slavonic languages, effect on Engb«h 
sounds, 416-417 
Smith, Sydney, quoted 202 
Socialized recitation, 346-347 
Socrates quoted 109, 165, 182 
Soft-palate sounds, 156, 193-198 
Sonnets from the Portuguese VIII, 272 
Sound, used to convey meaning 241- 
243 

Sounds, affricate, 157 
alveolar 156 
dental 156 

English 75-76 82, 92-99, 156-157 
glottal 157 
gum 153 

length of, exercises for, 248-250 
long, 242 

palatal 156 191-193 
soft-palate, 1,56 193-193 
tongue teeth, 156 
velar, 156 193-198 
{See also Consonants, Diphthongs. 
V^owels) 

Sound substitutions foreign accent, 
415-417 
baby talk, 405 

Southey, Roliert, quoted 70, 250 
Spanish, influence on English aounds 
410 

Spasticitj, 421 

Speaking (8f« Public speaking) 
Specialization, semantic, 7 
check list. 13-14 

Speech, defects of (See Speech disor- 
ders) in dramatics, 303-301 
extemporaneous, 330-331 
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Speech, defects of {Cpnt ) . 
impromptu, 331 
mechSDisDi of, 19-63 
memorired, 330 
organs of, 23-42 
on radio, 370-372 
read, 330 

role in teaching, 3-17 
bibliography, 15-17 
problem*, 12, 15 
of the teacher, 10-15 
Speech arts, 221-293 
Speech defects (.See Speech disorders) 
Speech di«a3rder8, 39r»-415 
articulator}, 405-413 
causes, 397-^93 

cooperation with speech teacher, 400 
corrective procedure, 400-401 
diagnosis, 397-399 
effect of ridicule, 399 
funcbonal, 402-419 
probkins, 419 

■nflueoie on cbitdrcn, 390—40 1 
organic, 420-431 
causes, 421 
pro6iei7«, 430 
parental attitude. 397 
prevalence of, 395 
problems 401 
paythogenic 431-445 
bibliography, 442-443 
general suggestions for teachers, 
4«M4l 

problem*, 441-442 

responsibility of the school, 396-401 
task of teacher, 397-401 
Bpeecli pathologj, 395-443 (See also 
SpetTh disorders) 

Speech mechanism, 19-71 

cliort, 33-10 
Speech organs, 21-42 
bildiographj, 41-42 
chart, 3W0 
problems, 40 

Speech vsnting, for radirv 373 
Stielhng, 79 

Spencer, lletbert, ipiotrd, 174 
&l>c} er, X,eonora, quota}, 234 
Spinoza, Uaruch, quoted, 134 
htael. Mine de, quoted, 106 
Stage managir, 304 


Stammering (See Stulienngf 
SteieotiTied woids, 8-1.0 
Steiens, James, quoted, 271-272 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, quoted, 167, 
237, 285-286 

transenbed phonetically 200 
Stop-plosives, 155 
StotiteWvag, 252-251 
bibhographg, 257 
Stress, 92-96 
exercises for, 24-4-245 
m oral reading, 232 
Strong forms, 92, 94-96 
chart, 94-% 

Stutterers, pnniary, 435 
secondary, 435 
Stuttering. 432-439 
causes, 432-435 
problem of teacher, 436-439 
result of early childhood speech, 435 
Subject selection of, for pubbe speak- 
ing, 332 

Super-dental sounds (See Alveolar 
sounds) 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, quoted, 
187 

Sweet, Henry, quoted, 154 
Swift, Jonathan, quoted, 140 
Syllabic consonants (See Consonants) 
Sympoaiiun, 342, 352 
Sy necdoche, 238 

Syracuse ITniversity, television pro- 
graan, 381 

T 


Tacitus, giwted, 69 
Taming of the Shrew, The, excerpt, 259 
Taylor, Jeremy, quoted, 159 
Tay lor, V lola, quoted, 247 
Teacher, in group discussion, 340-342 
preparation of class, 351-352 
of material, 352-355 
personality as influence on students* 

epeech, 0-3 

aa play producer, 302-303 
as public speaker, 323 
speech of, 10-15 
speech defects, 397-401 
as speech teacher, 11 
as stimulator, 6 
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Teaching, a line art, lO-ll 
Jeasdale, Sara, quoted, 233 
Television, 378-391 
' bihfio^fapAy, 388-391 
m eJucation, 379-38,7 
‘ evaluated, 381-3S5 
projects, 3S0-385 
problejiu in, 387 
speech for, 385 
subjects in, 380 

speech for, distinguished from tliat 
for radio, 37G 

Tennjson, Alfred Lord, quoted, 52, 53, 
05, 132, 141, 109, 170, 238, 
239, 247 

Tension, 50, 59, 432 
exerches for, 46-47 
in voice producUoD, 45 
Terence, quoted, 112 
Text, dramatic, 306 
Thomas, Edward, quoted, 250 
Thomas i Becket, quoted, 186 
Thomson, James, quoted, 179 
Thorax, 32 

^oreau, Henry David, quoted, 165 
Thumb-sucking, 424 
Tibullus, quoted, 176 
Tilly, WiUiam, quoted. 82-83 
Tunbre {See Quality) 

Timrod, Henry, quoted. 111 
Tune, m radio and television spcakuis, 
386 
Ttine, 277 
Tone, CO-G2 
supporting the, 49-50 
exercises for. 50-51 
variety m, exercises for, C0-G2 
Tongue, 28, 103, 104, 107 
chart, 36 

flexibility of, 66-69 

Tongue-gum sounds (See Alveolar 
sounds) 

Tongue-teeth sounds, 169-172 
Tongue-tie, 425-426 
Tonsils, 28 
chart, 36 

enlarged, cause of deafness. 23 
Trachea, 31 
chart, 37 

Transcription, phonetic, 83-91 
selections in, 208-220 
Transfer, semantic, 7 


Tratel, 277-278 

Tvelfth \ighl, excerjd, 259-2CII 

0 

Undershot jiw, 423 
V 

Velar sounds, 156, 193- 198 
Ventncular-band speech, 31 
Vibrations, m hcariug, 23 
vocal cords, 154 
Villon, Frangois, 192 
Visual aids, 325 
Vocal cords, 2.5, 30 
false, 31 
Voice, 43-63 
characteristics of, 51-60 
check list for, 13-14 
hoarse, 427-128 

importance of mental and physical 
health to, 43-41 
loss of, 440 
misuse of, 413-411 
on radio, 370-372 
range of, 253 
training of, 43-63 
Voiced consonants, 154-15. 

Voiceless consonants, 154-] 

Voice murmur, 129 
Volume, 54-56 
exercises for, 54-56 
Vonel, mdeflnite, 129 
indeterminate, 129 
neutral, 129 
obscure, 129 

Vowel-hke consonants, 164 
Vowels, analysis of, 100-134 
back, 100, 115-127 
u, 115-116 
U, 118-120 

diphthongs endmg in, 142- 
145 

ju , 116-118 
0, 120 
0 , 120-122 
D, 122-124 
a , 124-127 
chart, 133 
classification, 101 
front, 100, 103-114 
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i , 106-107 
I, 104-107 

dipiitboags ending lo, 1'17-X42 
e, 107-100 

t, 100 
js, 100-111 

a. 111-113 
hall-higfa, 100, 120 
ball low, 100 131 
Ingh, 100, 118 
length of, 101-102 
long, 101 
low, 100 

mid, 100, 127-131 
5, 127-129 
3, lOG-107, 129-131 
diphthong'? ending la, 145-151 
131-132 
prMetm, 131 
slujrt, 102 
spdhngof 76 
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chart, 9t-90 

Webster, Daniel, quoted, I , 
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Weatern Iteserve Un versity, teJ 
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“What’s the Big Idca^” edticaUo* , -> 
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Whipple, E E , qiioled, 175 
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Health and IVoteciion, 395 
IVTiittier, John Greenleaf, quoted, 168, 
237 

Why Do People ReadT, 286-287 
Wickert, Frcdenek, quoted, 326 327 
M M Plum, 279 

Word liit, pronunciation, 449—153 
Words, meanings of, 6-9 
borrowing of, 78 

Wordsworth, Wllliaui, quoted, 106, 1I6, 
146, 216 

Wylie, Elinor, quoted, 246, 247 
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